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PREFACE. 


ap 


HIS book is correctly described as a re-state- 
ment of vital truth. Throughout its pages 
I have supposed myself to be addressing an earnest 
but somewhat sceptical inquirer, with the object of 
commending to him the work of Jesus Christ as 
arcumentatively satisfactory and spiritually indis- 
pensable. The writing of it has renewed and 
deepened my own love to the Son of God, and 
enabled me to preach the Gospel with more than 
ever of assured and tender emphasis; I cannot 
but hope, therefore, that the reading of it may 
bring light and peace to the reader, and that if 
any of my brother ministers peruse it they may 
fully enter into the joy, the rapturous yet chas- 
tened delight, which has overflowed my own spirit 
in the study of the Priesthood of Christ. 
This is not a book of sermons, though most of 
it has in some form been delivered from the pulpit. 


_— 
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If any general inference can be drawn from the 
attention paid to the public discussion of the 
subject, it would be to the effect that, amid all 
the distractions of a period of English life unpre- 
cedented for tumultuousness, variety, and vehe- 
mence—ageravated rather than yet inspired by 
a noble and hopeful revival of interest in scientific 
studies—there is an earnest and wide-spread desire 
for an intelligent conception of the purpose and 
work of Jesus Christ. Of course in giving this 
agreeable view of what may be called the Christian 
situation, I cannot profess to be wholly liberated 
from the operation of those subtle and pleasant 
influences which lead a man in the direction of 
his own hopes when he attempts to interpret the 
signs of the times. But to show that I am not 
completely under their flattering spell, I will 
further state that almost countless numbers of 
English people either never enter a public place 
of Christian worship, or do so under all the dis- 
advantages of reluctance approaching antagonism 
or apathy scarcely distinguishable from death. 
How far this state of things may arise from the 
method of Christian worship and Christian teach- 
ing now accepted as proper and sufficient is a 
question of appalling solemnity. It is unques- 
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tionably true that it is considered almost, if not 
wholly, impossible to enter the kingdom of Christ 
without being in a manner compelled to accept a 
denominational costume or learn a denominational 
accent. Christianity is thus debased and im- 
poverished. In this book I gladly join good men 
of every communion whose supreme object is to 
show that Christianity is infinitely more than a 
mere argument; that it is a redemption which 
can neither be measured by logic nor expressed 
in words; that it is indeed a fath, a new mode 
of existence, a life within life, the very kingdom 
and glory of God ! 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the higher 
stratum of intelligence has to so large an extent 
withdrawn itself from sectarian Christianity. It 
must be difficult for thoughtful men to reconcile 
themselves to the acceptance of artificialism as 
necessary to true worship, and equally difficult 
for them to find their way through all the intri- 
cate mechanism of strictly human dogmas to the 
feet of the Holy and Eternal Christ. In this 
expression of opinion I refer to artificialism as 
the excess and perversion of Order, and to dooma 
as the undue limitation and literalisation of Truth. 
Order and Dogma we must have ; but the moment 
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they leave the point of absolute simplicity they 
mischievously interpose between the soul and 
Christ. Whoever honours Christ is, in my 
opinion, in the kingdom of heaven, or not far 
from its citizenship; he may not, indeed, honour 
Christ in my form of words, or even with my 
degree of ardour, but if he see in Him a beauty 
unique, a holiness unrivalled, a_ self-sacrifice 
sublime, he is assuredly to be numbered amongst 
the hosts of the Lord. Animated by this spirit, 
it will be a great gratification to me to find a 
general concurrence of critical opinion as to the 
broad and hopeful temper of this book, and the 
more so that I see, as life unfolds itself, that 
human dogmatism upon infinite questions is the 
most corrupt and malignant blasphemy ; and that 
the interpretation, so far as is possible, of any of 
those questions, is likely to be correct in the pro- 
portion of its self-suppression and charity. 


SYNOPTICAL CONTENTS. 


Nore.—The doctrine of this book assumes the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible. Yet in doing so it claims, in so far 
as the argument is complete and convincing, to prove the very 
thing which in the first instance it assumes, It is impossible, 
in the author’s view, to establish any great theological argu- 
ment without, in the act and process of doing so, vindicating 
the inspiration of the Bible and its consequent final authority. 
An argument consisting of a mere string of passages will of 
course do no such thing; but one that satisfies the reason 
and brings to the aspiring and yearning soul the contentment 
of rest, that grapples patiently and resolutely with every 
probable and reasonable objection, reducing its force to a 
minimum where it doesnot utterly nullify and overthrow it, 
must of logical necessity vindicate as truths what were at first 
regarded as assumptions. In other words, you cannot cause 
any argument to culminate in probability which is founded 
upon obvious fictions ; throughout the whole process there 
will be a feeling of uneasiness, and at the end a consciousness 
of aversion and distrust ; but where the assumptions increase 
in probability with the progress of the argument, and pass 
easily into every form of logical combination without requir- 
ing unnatural or violent transitions, they are entitled to be 
removed from the category of postulates, and placed in the 
category of axioms. In this particular the theologian only 
asks to be put upon a level with the mathematician. 
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CHAPTER I—The question is, What did Jesus do for 
men which men could not have done for themselves ? 


The question not so simple as it appears. 

Was Christ’s work done jor human nature or by it? 

Jf by it, then Christ was merely a man. 

If for it, He was more. 

Nowhere is credit given to man for having saved him- 
self. 

This is unjust if he did. 

Unjust even if there was Divine inspiration. 

God recognises deeds, but never allows that man gave 
himself life. 

- If Christ was not God, He repeats Adam’s sin. 
Nowhere did Christ put Himself on a level with men. 
The fallacy of supposed self-knowledge. 

Self-knowledge is a revelation. 

It comes from above. 

We need help as much in spiritual self-revelation as in 
physical. 

No progress can be made apart from the recognition of 
this fact. 

Man has a verifying faculty. 

But even this has been depraved. 

The Bible view of human nature. 

Never flattering. 

Always calculated to excite resentment. 

Yet its tone is hopeful. ; : - pages 3-15 


CHAPTER II —The subject 1s, The Necessity of Mediation. 


Strange that it should be necessary. 
Why not repent without it % 
Where did man find the word “ Repent rit 
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But the suggestion is founded upon a series of errors :— 


(a.) That man is the equal of God. 
(0.) That the offence is between two persons. 
(c.) That the sinner has only done wrong. 


The second error argued at length. 

The theological argument illustrated by social order. 

Would the idea of forgiveness ever have occurred to the 
sinner? 

Is it not a revelation ? 

Look at the case of Adam for replies. 

Did the possibility of pty in God occur to Adam ? 

What was the effect of Sin upon him ? 

If God had promised pity, the word would have been 
unintelligible to unfallen Adam. 

Adam did know the word de. 

The covenant with Adam did not convey a threat but a 
revelation. 

The dead man cannot repent. 

Out of this fact may arise the necessity of media- 
tion . ° ° : : . pages 19-33 


CHAPTER IIT. shows that the Whole is greater than the 
Part. 


No one can realise the sum total of humanity in himself. 

The generous man cannot understand the mean man. 

No one man can have the whole idea of justice. 

Your reasoning is corrected by a higher mind. 

So you are not infallible. 

Yet there 2s absolute Truth, though no one man has 
found it. 

When you say Justice, what do you mean? 

Whose !—Yours? Mine? 

Justice is a vast aggregate. 
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No one man is all men. 

What one man could represent all men in another 
world?—The Englishman? The Turk? The Negro? 
The poet? The mathematician ? 

Not only is no one man all men, but no one man is in 
every mood his whole sedf. 

This is more than a fact, it is an argument. 

No one sin is all sin. 

Man must be told what sin is. : . pages 37-44 


CHAPTER IV. begins a study of the Personality of the 
Priest. 


The Bible left man dead, does Christ evade this fact, or 
boldly and sufficiently meet it ? 
If He meets it even in conception, He must have the 
credit of doing so. 
If Christ fails to give life, He will fail altogether. 
He begins by healing , is this fair ? 
He adds to His healing a strange doctrine. 
So whilst He pleased the people by His beneficence He 
perplexed them by His preaching. 
He wished the people to be silent about His mzracles, 
but never about His gospel. 
To understand the Doctrine, you must understand the 
Man. 
Speech is to be interpreted by the Speaker. 
For example, what is the meaning of rich ? 
Upon Christ’s personality it depends whether some 
words are blasphemous or divine. 
The testimony of His Mother. 
The miscellaneousness of Christ’s talk. 
This miscellaneousness comes to an end in one subject 
—His Death / 
To talk of Death at thirty! Its suggestiveness. 
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Some peculiarities of Christ’s teaching and manner :— 


(1.) How easy to have been more formal. 

(2.) How natural the contention which He excited. 

(3.) How completely He was Master, and the 
disciples servants. 

(4.) How improbable His principal predictions and 


assurances. 
(5.) How often He used words in other than their 
literal meaning . ‘ . pages 47-61 


CHAPTER V. is upon the One moment of absolute loneli- 
ness in the Life of Christ. 


The improbability of everybody being mistaken about 
Him. 

Would an innocent man be condemned to death by the 
most religious nation in the world? 

Christ was forsaken not by the priests only, not by the 
people only, but by His own disciples. 

Not one man stood up for Him at His trial. 

A moment before His disciples said they were ready 
to go with Him. 

Yet they all forsook Him and fled! 

Nor did Jesus Christ condemn their inconstancy. 

There is a mystery about this, most suggestive. 

How is this loneliness to be accounted for ? 

Is it explicable on the theory of His simple humanity ? 

Is there any other theory that more satisfactorily meets 
the difficulty ? t 

This loneliness has a moral signification. 

If one man had stood by Him, the priestliness of 
Christ’s position would have been impaired. 

In that one moment He was in an especial sense 
“separate from sinners.” 
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The point of His loneliness represented the extreme 
development of human apostasy. 

All men have been forsaken in proportion as they were 
true. 

How much more, then, Christ ? 

In this, “ the scripture was fulfilled,” 

The meaning of this expression. 

The argument coming out of this review . pages 65-84 


CHAPTER VI. follows Christ to Gethsemane and 
Calvary. 


The difference between the two. 

Gethsemane gives the spiritual aspect. 

Calvary is the embodiment of Gethsemane, 

In Gethsemane we see the crucifixion by Christ. 

On Calvary the crucifixion of Christ. 

What was the cup from which Christ shrank ? 

It could not have been physical suffering. 

One false word could have saved Him from this. 

It was intolerable mental agony. 

The apparently unaccountable surprise of Christ. 

An explanation of this. 

There is evidently something yet unexplained between | 
Christ and the Father. 

It is one thing to foresee an event intellectually, and 
another to enter into it sympathetically. 

The cup was the prospect of being forsaken by God. 

Why forsaken ? 

Not because of personal sin. 

Not because of defective testimony. 

Why? 4 5 : ; 3 pages 87-94 
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CHAPTER VIT—The Work of Christ as explained vn the 
Hipistles. 


Not a question of proof-texts. 

Possible to have texts and yet to have no revelation. 

Peter’s testimony. 

To understand His doctrine it is needful to understand 
Himself. 

Peter’s Speeches. 

Immediately on returning from the Ascension. 

He becomes an Expositor. , 

His speeches full of Scripture. 

Marked by steadfast fidelity to Christ. 

Do Peter’s speeches contain any theory of the Atone- 
ment ? 

Peter’s Epistles. 

They disappoint the reader. 

No life of Christ. 

No attempt at a literary Christ. 

Peter is engrossed by one subject. 

He says nothing of Christ’s birth. 

He never ceases to talk of His death . - pages 97-107 


CHAPTER VIII—The Testimony of Paul. 


Paul distinguished from Peter. 

His antagonism to Christ. 

Not a vulgar antagonism, 

The unlikelihood of his conversion. 
What account does he give of it? 
Does he say he had heard Peter? 

Or been thinking about Christianity ? 
No! This! 

Is the effect equal to the cause ? 
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What was the one thing which struck Saul as novel in 
the life of Christ 

How this illuminated everything ! 

How the doctrine was treated afterwards. 

Take away Paul’s reference to the Sufferings and Blood 
of Christ, and what is left ? 

His testimony compared with his Call. 

How Paul treats the Cross , . pages 111-120 


CHAPTER LX —Conflicting Theories. 


Calvin. 

Dr. Young. 

Expiatory Theory stated. 

Moral Theory stated. 

Dr. Bushnell. 

Congregational Lecture. 

Rev. Edward White. 

Rev. James Martineau. 

Rev. F. W. Robertson.’ . : - pages 123-133 


CHAPTER X —Conflicting Theories of Types and Shadows. 


Dr. Young’s view. 

Dr. Bushnell’s view. 

Consideration of those views. 

How far typical of Christ. 

The Levitical idea was God’s own. 

Divested of all terms merely Jewish there yet remains 
in the ancient ritual the word “ Priest.” 

On the Moral Theory of the Atonement why should 
men have required a Priest ? 

A Teacher, an Example, a Sympathiser would have 
been enough : : ‘ . pages 1387-146 
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CHAPTER XI.—Dificulties of both Theories. 


Why hesitate when there are such words as blood, sac- 
rifice, altar, offering ? 

Because the obvious meaning is not always true. 

On this ground the Moral Theorist will claim a verdict. 

But it cannot be given, because, &c. 

Here the Expiationist will claim an acceptance of his 
view. 

But it cannot be given because of certain difficulties 
which are stated, 

Christ came to be an Hxample. That cannot be all, 
for this part of His service was defective in some 
essential elements. 

The Expiationist will now return, and claim an award. 

But still there are difficulties in his way. 

Then why not adopt the Moral Theory ? 

Because there is one word which it does not literally 
and exhaustively adopt and explain. 

Does the death of Christ sustain a unique relation to 
the forgiveness of sin ? 

A consideration of the question, suggestive rather than ° 
dogmatic. 

Mr. Dale’s argument. 

“The death of Christ” is too narrow a phrase. 

The death of Christ was much more than one point in 
a history. 

The Atonement is not a Jewish but a HUMAN doctrine. 

The enlargement of the Gospel from its Jewish centre. 

The Gentiles ° . A . pages 149-166 
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CHAPTER XII.—The Point of Rest. 


Isaac Watts. 

Bishop Heber. 

William Cowper. 

President Edwards. 

Timothy Dwight. 

Dr. Payne. 

The contradictory views of Christ’s work. 

How can William Cowper and James Martineau be in 
the same heaven ? - 

Quotations from Oxenham. 

Where there is so much controversy, is it possible there 
can be any truth ? 

The contradictory statements practically viewed. 

Temperament to be considered. 

Personal moral history to be considered. 

The Christian standing of Channing and Martineau. 

The point of rest indicated. 

No one Theory can fully represent the whole truth of 
Christ’s work . : : . pages 169-181 


CHAPTER XIII. treats of possible Mistakes and 
Dangers. | 


Are all sides of a controversy right ? 

May a man be a Unitarian in the morning and a 
Trinitarian in the evening ? 

Illustration from plants. 

What are the absolute and unchangeable points in 
Christian doctrine ? 

Six indestructible facts stated. 

It is in their cnterpretation that controversy arises. 

Belief is an action of the heart. 
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But must not one interpretation be right to the exclu- 
sion of all others ? 

How can all denominations be right ? 

Is it wise to be making theories of the Atonement ? 

Certainly not in the pulpit. 

Has scientific theology so called done more harm than 
good ? 

The analogy between scientific astronomy and scientific 
theology not sound. 

The difficulty of propositional theology . pages 185-193 


CHAPTER XIV.—The Revelation of the Father. 


The explicitness of Scripture. 

Christ revealed the Father. 

Three things not meant by this revelation. 

Three things clearly established. 

“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,”—new 
application of the words. 

The same truth set forth in three other aspects. 

The vital question is this: So far as we can form a 
judgment of the Lather by what we see of Jesus Christ, 
what was the state of the Divine mind in reference to 
human nature ? 

Orthodoxy is supposed to say that God is implacable : 
Is this so ? 

What is the true way of stating the case? 

The question is not wholly what did Christ say about 
God’s relation to sinners, it is much more. 

What was Christ’s own relation to sin? 

The argument summed up. ° . pages 197-207 
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CHAPTER XV.—The Forgiveness of Sins. 


How can it be true that through Jesus Christ is 
preached the forgiveness of sin, when as a matter of 
fact the forgiveness of sin is an Old Testament 
doctrine ? 

The solution turns upon the right principle of interpre- 
tation. 

The Old Testament larger than is supposed. 

Anonymous revelations. 

Why should the sinner be forgiven for the sake of 
Christ ? 

If sin is a debt, why should Christ have paid it ? 

If Christ has paid it, why should men pay it over again? 

How could Christ pay debts that were not contracted ? 

Where did the inquirer learn the word “ Forgive ” $ 

“ For the sake of” a large expression. 

What is the real meaning of “ forgiveness” ? 

Mistakes pointed out. 

Why should man forgive man ? 

Is forgiveness possible ? 

If man can forgive man without the intervention of a 
third party, why cannot God do so? . pages 211-220 


CHAPTER XVI.—Ultimate Aspects of Christ's Priesthood. 


Life is a series of illusions. 

Abram’s history shows this. 

We are promised one thing and we get another. 

Anticipation is better than realisation. 

Jesus Christ's words hardly ever literal. 

Is it true that human life is trained upon the principle of 
allusion ? 
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What is Heaven ? 

Resurrection and Immortality ; what are they? 

Is Shakespeare dead ? 

Is the child extinct ? 

What does the bad man care for spiritual meanings ? 

Is it not hard to give up the idea of personal immor- 
tality ? 

Is not a Christian deceived by false hopes ? 

Does not the apostle say that if in this life only we 
have hope we are of all men most miserable ? 

Has the individual life no immortality ? 

What of Paul’s crown of righteousness ? 

Ought not such a man as Paul to have compensation ? 

Other objections considered . : - pages 223-241 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY, 


HAT did Jesus Christ do for men that men could 
not have done for themselves ? 

This question, though so simple to all appearance, is 
really the summing up of nearly all the vital questions 
that the mind of man can ask. I am not sure that you 
will not be misled even by the word “ men” as it stands in 
the inquiry ; you will think of two men, three men, or of 
some other limited number of men; and if you do so, you 
will miss the point of Christ’s whole work. Christ may 
have done something for two men which the two men 
could not have done for themselves, and yet not have 
done anything which another third man might not have 
done as well; and may, indeed, not have been equal to 
the men for whom he did it. A child may open a door 
for a giant. So long as you think of numbers you will 
not see either what Christ did or why He did it. Suppose, 
then, we take the word “men” out of the inquiry, and put 
the word man in its place, the question will then stand 
thus: What did Christ do for Man that Man could not 
have done for himself? Mark what a change is made by 
this new word. It suggests or implies that Christ is in 
some sense outside of human nature, or apart from it; 
not wholly or exclusively in it, else His work would be 
something done not for human nature but by it, because 
if He were only and merely a man Himself, whatever He 
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did man did. Yet Christ was a man; more, if you can 
prove it, but a man certainly ; He looked like one; He 
acted like one; He was in fact a man: if it could be 
shown that He was not a man, all that is tender in 
sympathy and helpful in fellowship would be taken out of 
His life at once. But if He did something (anything) for 
Man which Man could not have done for himself, then 
He had the power of separating Himself, at some point 
and for some time, from the race of which He was a mem- 
ber; but to separate Himself from the race of which He 
was a member was impossible if He was only and merely 
a man; no other man has done so; no other man is doing 
so, or can do so, now. If, on the other hand, He was only 
and merely a man, He must have been greater than the 
sum total of men (z.¢., Humanity), or He could not have 
been equal to His task; but to be greater than the sum 
total of men, and yet to have been only and merely a man, 
is a contradiction in terms and a grotesque exaggeration. 
If Jesus Christ did something for Man which Man could 
have done for himself, He departed from the whole course 
of Providence, and did so for no sufficient reason. In 
what other instance has God done anything for us that 
He meant us to do for ourselves? It is often pointed out 
as characteristic of God’s method that He calls upon the 
ability of man to the farthest extent, and that it is only 
where man’s power ends that God’s power comes into 
operation ; and hence we have the common saying that 
“man’s extremity is God’s opportunity :” it is when there 
‘is no eye to pity and no arm to save, that God’s eye pities 
and God’s arm brings salvation. It will be strange, then, 
if in one case He has altered the whole scheme of His 
government; so strange, indeed, that we shall find it 
easier to believe in the continuity and oneness of His 
method than to force the mind to believe that He created 
a precedent which goes against the whole bent and stress 
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of His own plan as shown in the Bible and in general 
history. It will be strange, too, and something more, if 
man wrought out the idea and scheme of his own salva- 
tion, and God denied him the credit of having done so. 
Put your hand upon one verse in the whole Bible that 
gives man the credit of having saved himself. If he did 
save himself, God will not be slow to give him the “ well 
done ” which is due to a deed g0 great. Again and again 
men are praised and blessed by God and His Son for 
having done this and that good thing, as for doubling the 
talents, giving money liberally and cheerfully, and for all 
acts of Christian hospitality and service; the principle, 
therefore, is recognised and apphed, so I am not asking 
you to create a principle, but to act upon one which God 
has sanctioned, when I call upon you to quote a single 
verse or line in which man is credited with having saved 
himself. But if Christ was only and merely a man, He 
could not have done anything above the reach of man; 
how sublime and wondrous soever the deeds which He 
did, they were but human power seen at its best, human 
power flowering and blooming in the height of perfect 
summer. So much so, that all men would be entitled to 
say, Do not look at us if you want to know really what 
Man is; we are withered and broken; we have marred and 
shattered our best selves; but look at that man called 
Christ, who has taken care of Himself and is a perfect 
specimen of our race. Or to change the illustration: 
Christ was only the strongest man amongst us, who by 
sheer hardness and perseverance found His way to the 
hill-top first, and was kindly pointing feeble followers to 
His footsteps, telling them, in a bland and cheerful voice, 
to rest here and take hold there, and that He would wait 
until they got as high as He was Himself. I want Man to 
have the credit of doing this. JI will not insist upon 
having an effusive and sensational approbation, but a calm, 
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fair, honest recognition of keen insight and great executive 
ability. There ought to be at least one verse which 
plainly says, Man saved himself; Man saved himself by 
finding out a way to the enjoyment and assurance of God’s 
pardon, and herein is a proof of Man’s greatness and glory ; 
he lost himself for a moment, but he recovered himself for 
ever. Find one such verse if you can. Having found 
such a verse, we shall have to cancel or invert many 
other passages. Wherever a hallelujah is given to the 
Almighty for having saved us, or praise is given to the 
Lamb of God as if He were other and more than human, 
we must amend the morality and withdraw the unde- 
served and misapplied ascription. And more than this 
must be done; so much more that most of the Bible will 
have to be re-written; especially all those passages in 
which we are expressly forbidden, with the poignant 
emphasis of infinite jealousy, to thank ourselves for our 
spiritual deliverance and safety. The Bible is written 
upon the principle that self-gratulation is sinful. As soon 
as man begins to praise himself, his self-approval is written 
against him as an additional and grievous charge. So, 
though man delivered himself, through the agency of his 
supreme specimen, he must say that he had nothing to do — 
with his own deliverance and sanctification ! 

In looking farther into this matter, I must ask you to 
mark exactly what it is to do something for human nature 
which human nature could not have done for itself. You 
remember that Archimedes wanted a standing-place just 
outside the earth, room enough for a fulcrum and a lever, 
and then he could move the globe. Whether he could or 
not we shall never know, for the standing-place could not 
be secured; but it would be easy to find a footing a 
little way from the earth compared with the task which a 
man would assume if he undertook to separate himself 
from his race far enough to be able to do something for 
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human nature which human nature could not do for 
itself. An impossible task! Jor if he accomplished it, 
the credit would be due to human nature still: it was 
human nature that got away from itself; it was human 
nature that laid the fulcrum and worked the lever; and 
yet human nature is to have neither recognition nor credit 
in the matter! Of course you will say that there was 
Divine suggestion or inspiration, without which the deed 
could not have been done. But the answer is unequal to 
the occasion. Of course there was Divine suggestion, 
but just as certainly there was human execution; and if 
we are to spend our immortality in thanking God for the 
one, surely He might now and again praise us for having 
accomplished the other. ‘There is no reason why the archi- 
tect should not praise the builder. Besides, God does 
recognise and admire and reward certain particular deeds, 
but never does He admit that we had any share in origi- 
nating the /ife out of which they came. But we must have 
had some share in it if Christ was only and merely one 
of ourselves, however highly and perfectly He was inspired. 
Christ, indeed, is the Supreme Mystery, account for His 
personality and ministry as we may; a mystery if He 
came down from Godhead, but an infinitely greater mystery 
if, being only and merely a man, He so far escaped, or even 
appeared to escape, the limits of manhood as to give mul- 
titudes of sedate and highly-cultivated people the impres- 
sion that He was making Himself equal with God. Why. 
this, | pray you to remember, was the very thing which 
led to the sin of man; he was told that if he took of the 
fruit of the tree that was in the midst of the garden he 
would be “as gods”! The second Adam is apparently 
going to repeat the fatal mistake. He is about to be as 
God! And He was guilty of the first Adam’s sin, with 
ageravations which made it unpardonable, if He did not, 
in terms which could not admit of two meanings, utterly 
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repudiate and denounce every claim to be more than only 
and merely aman. He was more bound to do this than 
was any other person, because He had undoubtedly given 
occasion for the suspicion that He did claim to be more 
than human. He ought, as an act of religious duty, to 
have begun every day’s work with the distinct denial of 
superhuman claims; a herald should have gone before 
Him to call for silence that He might the more impres- 
sively have told the people that, with the warnful experience 
of the first Adam before Him, who wished to escape the 
limits of his own genius and be as a god, He Himself was a 
man only, one of the common people, having beginning of 
days and end of, life, and that to think of Him as other 
than man was to blaspheme against God. Whether He 
did thus release Himself from the openly-avowed suspicion 
of alleging superhuman claims, let any reader of His life 
declare. It is not enough to show that here and there He 
was weary, hungry, and faint, ike other men; nor that 
He called Himself the Son of Man; there is no difficulty 
upon that side of the question, nor is there the slightest 
doubt of His humanity; what He was bound to do, if 
only and merely a man, was to dissolve and for ever dis- 
sipate all mystery upon the other side of the question, so 
that we could, so to speak, see all around Him, and be able 
to declare that there was not so much as a threadlet more 
in His relationships to God than in ourown. Now nowhere 
does Jesus Christ put Himself on a level with other men. 
Nowhere does He say, “I am as weak and as ignorant as 
you are, we must therefore help one another.” Nowhere 
does He say that His miracles were like other miracles 
not wrought by Himself; on the contrary, looking at His 
wonderful deeds, He says they are WORKS WHICH NONE 
OTHER MAN DID! Moses said that he stammered; Jere- 
miah said that he was a child; John the Baptist said that 
he was only a voice; but not one word of self-depreciation 
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did Christ utter; He said He was greater than Solomon, 
ereater than Jonah, greater than all that had ever gone 
before Him, and that He would judge the world! 


I have elsewhere * attempted to outline an argument in 
favour of Jesus Christ’s proper Godhead, and I now refer 
to the subject thus briefly to point out that the following 
arouments all take for granted that He was “equal with 
God,” “God with us,’ One with the Father, and Heir of 
all things, our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. The only 
question I have to ask is, What did Christ do for men that 
men could not have done for themselves? A preliminary 
word will be useful here. It is common to suppose that 
whatever else a man does or does not know he certainly 
knows himself. In opposition to this doctrine I maintain 
that “himself” is exactly the thing which, man does not 
know. He knows some things about himself; he knows 
his symptoms and he knows his wishes, but “himself” in 
the inner and essential quality of his being he does not 
know. This is at all events presumptively true, viewed 
in relation to two facts about which there is no dispute. 
Take the fact of continual surprise in the matter of self- 
revelation. You often say that you are a wonder to your- 
self; new dangers awaken new powers; part of you seems 
to be at the front of the ship doing usual duty at usual 
times, and part of you is in the hinder part of the ship 
asleep on a pillow, and that other part you rouse from 
slumber when the wind heightens and the sea threatens » 
your life: you say again and again that the thing you 
feared most you have been able to overcome; you wonder 
how you survived this or that trial, the keen sorrow, the 
agony extreme, the darkness that shut out not the stars 
only but the great firmament which you thought nothing 
but light could ever fill, and yet there you stand stunned 

* In Ecce Deus. 
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with wonder solemn enough to be religious, You tell how 
the thought came just in time; how endurance increased 
with the demand that was made upon it; how you began 
to triumph exceedingly at the very point where you 
expected to fall, and how it was given you in the hour of 
fear what you should say to men who had no conscience 
and no shame. Think of the meaning of all this. You 
see how you have been developed by circumstances; how 
when the darkness fell you learned how to pray ; how when 
the sunlight smote your life in loving salute you began to 
sing for joy; and how when death stared you in the face 
you were made strong enough to despoil his cruel power: 
all this you did not foresee; it came upon you like a reve- 
lation ; it showed you that in the deepest sense you did not 
know yourself. In addition to this, take the second undis- 
puted fact, namely, that all judgment considered sound 
and reliable comes from without, from above! Who pro- 
nounces upon the merits of the picture, the artist or the 
critic? Who assigns the value of the book, the writer or 
the reader? Ido not mean any critic or any reader, but 
the zdeal critic and the ¢deal reader, or the nearest approxi- 
mation to either; in a word, I mean that judgment or 
revelation must come from above. Jesus Christ often uses 
this wonderful word above as signifying other and more 
than mere height, as having, in fact, great spiritual mean- 
ings and suggestions. In this sense it is always from 
“above” that we receive the just judgment of ourselves. 
Angelo may be wrong when he says that this or that 
amateur will never excel in sculpture, still Angelo had a 
right to speak, and if he had been higher still his right 
would have been more complete: it was not because he 
was from above, but because he was not sufficiently from 
above, that he erred in his estimate of the aspirant. We 
cannot completely judge ourselves personally unless we 
have help from without; you can see your limbs, but can 
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you see your eyes? you can see your feet, but can you see 
your head? Not without external help. We can see our 
actions, but can we see our motives? We can see our re- 
lationships to other people, but can we see our essential 
nature, those energies yet unexpressed, those qualities 
which will yet surprise us? If I say that you must be 
told what you are or you will never know, you may find 
it hard to admit this, because as a matter of fact you have 
already been told what you are, and you cannot now easily, 
if at all, distinguish between that which has been revealed 
to you and that which seems to be the product of your own 
consciousness, which is part and parcel of your very being ; 
you think you always knew it, and that in fact you could 
not help knowing it. Now, unless we can get rid of this 
prejudice it is simply useless to go farther. If you like 
you can build up a theory, a philosophy, or a speculation, 
beyond Christian limits; you may call it neology, or secu- 
larism, what you please (for there is a large choice of fine 
words), but you must not be surprised if Christian exami- 
ners should question your right to the possession of some 
of the materials which you may be using; they may say 
this is Christ’s and so is that, and may insist upon reclaim- 
ing elements and principles which you have unconsciously 
stolen. On the other hand, if you wish to build a theory 
or philosophy of life within Christian limits, the very first 
thing you will have to do is to put off the sandals from off 
your feet, and sit down in childlike distrust and modesty 
to be told everything from the very beginning,—that is, 
everything that is essential and eternal: you know by the 
exercise of your senses something about appearances, rela- 
tionships, distances, and colours, but things essential and 
eternal you do not know, and you must feed that you do 
not know them. The heart must be brought to say, “I do 
not know myself exactly as Jam; I am a mystery to my- 
self; now and then there is light, but it closes almost in- 
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stantly in darkness; tell me what I am; show me to 
myself.” Ifyou come in this spirit you will learn of Christ. 
Understand, however, what this spirit means. It is not 
implied that you are either wholly ignorant or wholly 
incapable of forming an opinion as to the truthfulness of 
any revelation that may be made to you. You are not 
wholly ignorant; you know a good deal about yourself and 
about your surroundings: nor are you incapable of forming 
an opinion as to the correctness of any revelation of your- 
self to yourself; you have a verifying faculty, something 
within which can never be awakened but by the true 
revelation; a stranger it will not hear, but the voice of the 
Good Shepherd it knows even in a whisper. I do not say 
you will believe it; I merely say that you will know it. 
Tell me that I am wholly sinless and indisposed to sin, 
and I know at once that this is not true, and even my 
vanity is offended by the supposition that I could ever 
accept so monstrous a flattery. Tell me, on the other hand, 
that I am wholly corrupt and depraved, and that, strive as 
I may, I cannot do any good thing; and I know at once 
that there are some facts which seem to prove the exact 
contrary, as, for example, that I give alms to the poor and 
teach the ignorant. No man can make me believe that 
these acts are not good, and if they are good, they overturn 
the theory of utter corruption and depravity. For a time 
this reasoning satisfies me. To all appearance it is com- 
plete and invincible. But by and by Christ asks me why 
I gave alms to the poor, and yet He does not wait for an 
answer. Further on He suggests that sometimes good 
actions (actions relatively good) are done from bad motives, 
He leaves that statement without application, yet it must 
abide with me and come up again and again in my think- 
ings. Later on still He holds a keen gleaming light over 
the action I thought so beautiful; the light pierces it, fills 
it, shows it just as it is, until I begin to question whether 
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it is really so beautiful as I first thought it; then I modify 
my boasting, then I am not eager to claim the deed as 
mine, then I am ashamed that I ever mentioned it to Him, 
and last of all, I bow down myself and say, Depart from 
me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man! Every man must see 
that light for himself, for nothing that he can hear about 
it will give him an idea of its infinite lustre. So we come 
back to the fact that we must be told what we are, and told 
from above, and if we will not receive the light, we must 
walk in the uncertain and insufficient glimmering of a fire 
kindled by our own hand. 

The way in which the Bible treats men is most instruc- 
tive. Everywhere it treats me as a sufferer requiring vital 
remedies. J resent this, and allege in self-defence that I 
give alms to the poor and teach the ignorant. The Bible 
is not moved by my resentment; it proceeds calmly to 
tell me that “the heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked,’ and that as a matter of fact I am 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” I am driven mad by such 
charges, for I give alms to the poor and teach the igno- 
rant! Still, the Bible does not, will not, flatter me. It 
says that I am a child of wrath even as others, that I do 
my alms to be seen of men, and unless I be born again I 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. No other book treats 
me so. Other books praise me, and tell me not to let my 
heart go down, and point out trees here and there whose 
fruit will open my eyes and make me as a god. The 
Bible tells me that the whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint, and that unless I repent I shall perish. The 
tone is rude; it does not conciliate; it 1s independent, 
firm, unchangeable. What authority the Bible has I do 
not know at this stage of the inquiry, but it speaks 
authoritatively. That is something. It may perhaps be 
trusting to time for its exposition and vindication! Certainly 
it tries no wheedling arts or flattering insinuations, but 
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persistently affronts and humbles my pride. If it is an 
imposition or an exaggeration, there will be no need to 
employ a great array of destructive talent to argue it down, 
for it takes the best possible way of making enemies and 
preparing for itself an indignant and contemptuous re- 
jection. It is as pitiless to our corruption as is a mirror 
to aleper. Yet so fascinating! We curse it, and return 
for one more look. We burn it, and pick the scorched 
pages from the fire to read the lines that are left, and 
those lines look up from the hot ashes and tell man that 
he is a brilliant criminal and a magnificent fool. 

Honest critics will surely allow that the Bible was not 
made to flatter its readers, and its readers know to their 
joy that whilst no book speaks to them with a candour so 
cruel, no book speaks with a hope so clear and animating. 
It tells them plainly that they are dead, and it also tells 
them as plainly how they may be made to live. It does 
not modify their wickedness or in any sense put the best 
face upon it; it says that their sins are as scarlet, yet that 
they can be made “as white as snow.” When we urge 
that we have been told of other trees better than itself, it 
replies that we got that intelligence from the devil, who is 
a liar and was so from the beginning. But, say we, look 
at these good things which we have done; and it tells us 
that the very fact of our pointing them out shows that 
they are not so good as they seem to be. When we de- 
mand its authority for this rude, blunt talk, it asks us in 
return some question which makes us dizzy with bewilder- 
ment and causes us to stagger like drunken men. We 
can turn from the Book if we please, but turning away 
from it brings no comfort and settles no difficulties. There 
it is! If we turn our back on the sun, we only see our 
own shadow for our pains. The stand-point, then, is this: 
T want to be told what I really (not seemingly) am; I 
cannot find this out for myself, because I am such a con- 
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tradiction that I pray one day and tell lies the next, and 
my settled selfishness actually breaks out now and then 
into bright sparks of generosity ; I cannot therefore trust 
either of these points. I must be told what I am, and 
told from above. You cannot tell me, because you and I 
are the same. Even Isaiah can only tell me what he 
himself has been told, and John and Paul, the men whose 
keen eyes saw farthest, can do no more. More they do 
not profess to do. They all say that they received their 
message, and did not make it up. They are evidently 
anxious that this should be clearly understood, for who 
likes to condemn all men in his own poor name, and who 
would be allowed to go at large if he did so? Moses would 
not face Pharaoh without a Name that would sound well 
on being uttered, and look well on being figured, as if it 
had come out of the thunder or had been written by the 
lightning ; Samuel wanted his credentials, as did David 
and Jeremiah and the mighty Ezekiel; and as each spoke 
he said, This word is not mine but His that sent me; the 
authority was above. Even Christ said so when He made 
Himself small enough to be taken fora man. The autho- 
rity was above: always above: far away like the sun, 
behind the very firmament, in the caves of the wind, in 
the chambers of the light, in the tabernacles of the thunder ; 
above, above! We wanted to know what we are; we asked 
to be told ; and now we have the answer: we do not like 
it; we do not parade it as a prize or an honour, but we 
hide it in our hearts that we may think about it quietly 
and often—the answer is, that we are dead, dead in sin, 
and that the breath of our corruption hath gone up before 
God as a witness against us! 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE NECESSITY OF MEDIATION. 


ET us allow that it seems strange that any difference 
which may have arisen between man and God (as in 
Eden) could not have been arranged by the parties implicated 
in the offence quietly and successfully. If any misunder- 
standing should arise between you and me, we can explain, 
apologise, and forgive ; there is no need for a tragedy or a 
sensation, and above all things, neither of us needs die to 
put the other into a right temper. Why should any 
third party come between us? I am quite prepared to 
say to God, “ Yes, I have done wrong; I often do wrong; 
I am sorry; I repent; pardon me!” What more can God 
ask for? If you put this case as your own, I must at once 
stop you, and get you to tell me where you found the 
word “repent.” You often use it, and it now comes easily 
to you; but I must, if we are to argue this question closely 
and not to slur it over, demand that you say plainly 
where you got it. It was suggested in the last chapter 
that some words used by those who are living outside 
Christian limits might have to be reclaimed by Christian 
examiners and re-set in their first places. This is a 
striking example. I ask, therefore, sternly, where you got 
the word “repent” which you use with such easy fami- 
liarity 2 You say that you found it in the Bible. Where ? 
Adam did not repent; nor did Cain. Who, then, did ? 
You will be startled when you hear that it was God who 
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repented! You may be still more startled when you hear 
that it never occurred to man to repent! The very notion 
of repentance came from God. Man trembled, feared, and 
ran away, but he did not break down in tears and penitence 
before God. So, observe, you are indebted to the Lord for 
the very term which alone expresses what you think ought 
to be done by any man who has sinned! And you have 
used that term so long, and applied it so easily, that you 
have actually come to think that you have a right to it and 
that you originated it! Now, if this word be taken from 
you, as it must be, your speech on the great subject of sin 
will be left poor indeed—so poor that you will be argu- 
mentatively dumb. If you ask whether you may not keep 
the word now that you do know it, I answer, Certainly 
not; it is part of a set of words, and you must not break 
the set: take the whole or leave the whole; that is a rule 
which you must think right and good; if you break it in 
one case you may preale it in all and So creave endless 
perplexity and confusion. 

Apart from this use of a word to which you have no 
just claim, your suggestion may be founded upon a series 
of errors. In the first place, there may be an error in the 
supposition that man is so nearly upon an equality with 
God that he has merely to apologise in order to bring the 
misunderstanding to a friendly close; in the second place, 
there may be an error in the supposition that the question 
of offence lies between two persons, the sinner being one 
and God the other; in the third place, there may be an 
error in the supposition that the sinner has only done 
wrong, whereas the fact may be that he really 7s wrong,— 
the question not being one of occasional offence, but of 
lost Innocence and perverted nature. 

It is most important that we fully understand the 
second of these suggestions—namely, that the offence may 
not lie between two persons, the sinner being one and God 
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the other. We are properly accustomed to think of God 
as a Person, and yet there is extreme danger attending the 
use of that common word in thinking of God. You think 
of God as a Person because you wish to separate Him from 
what you call the universe; you cannot, you truly say, 
love the universe, you can only love a living and loving 
person. The danger is, that in thinking of a person you 
fix the mind upon something that has limits, and therefore 
upon something that has rights outside of itself—not upon 
something unlimited, and that includes all rights, and is 
itself the very fountain of right. You will not misunder- 
stand me if I say, that there is something greater than any 
personality conceivable by the human mind, even though 
that personality bear the name of God. As applied ta 
God, the term Person is a mere convenience, originated for 
the help of minds that cannot grasp Infinity. I accept it 
as a temporary term; as a glass through which I see 
darkly ; a symbol which stands to me for more than itself, 
as the wine stands for blood. It is indeed a reality, and 
the more real because it is so different from what it seems 
to be. As I now see the Personality of God, itis a star far 
off and dim, but in reality it is the focal point in which all 
glories converge and burn. 

What, then, is greater than personality as we know it, 
or as it will probably ever be knowable by us? That which 
is greater than such personality is Right or Righteousness. 
Of course God being what He is—which is, so to speak, an 
accident rather than a necessity of personality, certainly 
not a necessity, or it would inhere in all personality—He 
is Right, but He is this not because He is a Person, but 
because He is infinitely more than we can ever think of in 
that relation. But by enlarging our idea of personality, 
or looking beyond it towards that which is signified by 
the term, we change the form of the question and throw it 
into this shape:—Why cannot Right, or Righteousness, 
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make it up with the bad man and say no more about his 
sin? You will sec at once not only the absurdity but the 
wickedness of the suggestion. Why cannot Righteousness 
impair its own authority? Why cannot Righteousness be 
less than righteousness ? But if it could be so, we ourselves 
should be the first to condemn it. All sense of security 
would be gone; the lines of order would be broken down, 
and progress in all good directions would be impossible. 
Even the thief owes something to the sternness and 
incorruptibleness of the very law which punishes him ; and 
it would be an ill day for him, did he but know it, if that 
law were turned from being a master into being a plaything. 
That he cannot see it, is a reflection upon himself, not upon 
the soundness and reality of the principle. 

We could bear the loss of what we know as personality 
in the conduct of our speculations—that is to say, it would 
be the loss of what is to us little more than a metaphysical 
point ; but we could not, as moral beings or moral corpo- 
rations, survive the loss of those things which are repre- 
sented by personality, namely, righteousness, truth, law, 
honour, and the like. These must be fixed and unchange- 
able quantities in any system that claims to be moral. 
Even if they were not nominally so, they would come to 
be so in effect; for you must have at the head of every 
society a law that is rational and self-vindicating, or a 
force that is arbitrary and tyrannous. In other words, 
society cannot live without a centre, or without authority 
that is supreme and final,—say without God or the devil. 
And what is true of society is true of the individual; if 
he has to be saved from imbecility and practical non- 
existence, he must have within him a conscience to direct 
his actions, or a perverted will that carries him along in 
recklessness to any point that lures his appetite or his fancy. 
Grant that there must be supremacy somewhere, and you 
grant all that is asked for at this stage of the argument. 
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The loss of personality may be illustrated roughly thus— 
(roughly, because divine things can never be fully exempli- 
fied by things human):—You are at the head of a large busi- 
ness in which you take no manual part ; you think, suggest, 
and direct the business upon certain principles; now 
whilst your personal retirement might be even an irrepar- 
able loss, yet the business would succeed exactly in 
proportion as the principles wpon which you had pro- 
ceeded were recognised and applied. Or more clearly 
thus: Even if you lived, and brought all your strength and 
ingenuity to bear upon the business, yet if you changed 
certain. principles, not even your energy and fertility of 
resource could save the business from decay and collapse. 
You made the business ; you know it in and out; at your 
touch it expands or contracts as you wish: a fine example, 
therefore, of the force of personality! True; but I want 
you to see that if you changed certain principles, or 
tampered with them, that even your genius, and even your 
predominance of will, would go for nothing, and, therefore, 
that those principles are so much greater than your per- 
sonality, and that your personality owes its dignity and 
influence in this particular matter to those principles. 
When people speak of you, they say, That man is honest 
and upright, and his business is conducted upon principles 
of honesty and uprightness: in that sentence you have 
personality and principle mixed; now take out of it the 
principle, or reverse it, and instantly you destroy the whole 
virtue and charm of the personality. The people did not 
trade with you because you were a person, but because you 
were a person of high capability and character. But in 
the case of God, you have (I might reverently say you 
happen to have) a Personality as great and as indestruc- 
tible as the principles ; so that the terms are equal to one 
another, and mean the same thing. Still the mind must 
seize the vital fact that Righteousness is greater than any 
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personality which human analogies will enable us to 
conceive, and that, therefore, sin is not an offence between 
one person and another, or between equals, or between 
equals and unequals standing upon a common plane. 

The same point may be illustrated from the social side. 
If you are unjust to your neighbour, do you suppose that 
the injustice is limited as between two persons? I think 
you may be led to see that whatever has taken place 
merely between you two is the least part of the whole 
case. You have not wounded a man only; you have 
wounded justice, righteousness, and honour. Even if the 
man himself could not only forgive you instantly, but 
actually bless you for having injured him, you still have 
to appear in a higher court, and to answer Justice itself. 
More than that. Unless you are utterly dead to all right 
feeling, you have the hardest task of all yet to get through, 
that is to say, you have to forgive yourself. Is it harder 
to forgive one’s self than to answer the spirit of justice ? 
You mistake me. It is the hardest task to answer that 
demand which the spirit of justice itself forces upon your 
own conscience and your own good feeling. Perhaps at 
this moment you are not in a mood to realise the truth 
and claim of such an argument, simply because you have 
not wounded or in anywise injured your neighbour; but 
if ever you should bring yourself into so unhappy a con- 
demnation, you will feel that the very magnanimity of the 
offended man makes it the harder for you to escape the 
torture of self-reproach. It is, then, of extreme impor- 
tance that you should get firm hold of the truth that no 
sin lies wholly between person and person, or between 
man and man. It is not uncommon to hear such speech 
as—The act is between this actor and that, A and B; 
others should let them alone ; if they can settle the case 
themselves, why should others wish to interfere ? let those 
who began the quarrel or misunderstanding settle it. Now, 
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it is within very narrow limits that this reasoning, appa- 
rently so sound and fair, is in any sense true. It is 
founded, even within those very narrow limits, upon a 
mistaken view of human life and its relationships, and is 
only excusable in so far as it assumes that the actions 
which it contemplates are too obscure or too trifling to 
deserve the application of great moral principles; a species 
of reasoning which would never see murder in an emotion 
or wickedness in a look, and which (if honestly applied) 
would not check pestilence until it had ravaged and 
decimated the population. This may be made clear by 
enlarging the object upon which the reasoning is founded. 
For example: One man has physically wounded another 
with intent to do him some grievous bodily harm: the 
wounded man, with a nobility ordinarily inconceivable, 
says, “I forgive the assassin; the matter is between him 
and me alone; and I release him from every claim.” 
Does the matter rest there, or is it taken out of the hands 
of the injured but forgiving man? Society arises instantly 
and arrests the assassin; it says in effect, The man has 
stabbed humanity, not one human life, but all human 
lives, and whilst he is at large society is endangered. 
When the constable arrests a prisoner, it is not the case of 
one man arresting another, or the constable would often 
have the worst of it; it is society taking up one of its 
members ; it is law grappling with disorder ; it is a prin- 
ciple from above attacking an action from beneath. So 
sensitive is society upon this matter, that it will not only 
not allow any man to do you grievous bodily harm, or to 
rob you, but if you venture to compound with the wrong- 
doer, society will actually lay hands upon you, and turn 
your so-called forgiveness into an offence and a crime! 
Society will do even more than this: If you threaten 
your own life, it will arrest and punish you. It will help 
you in all directions, if you wish to. preserve your life, but 
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if you attempt to destroy it, society will reveal to you the 
startling fact that what you call your own life is in reality 
not your own for the base purpose you had in view. And 
if you deceive society by taking away your life in secret, 
society will not allow your dishonoured flesh to be put 
away until strict inquiry has been made into the cause 
of your death. With notebook in hand, English society 
registers every one who comes into the world, and every one 
who goes out of it. And yet you thought that a man 
might do as he pleased with his own, and compound with 
the assassin or the thief! What, then, is this mighty and 
all-ruling society? It is yourself magnified; it is man 
delivered from the narrowness and peril of individualism, 
and expressed in an authoritative sum total. But cannot 
society forgive a man, and show by that very act that 
offences, though not lying exclusively between one per- 
son and another, do really le between two limited and 
measurable points? If this question is itself no larger 
than it appears to be, there need be no hesitation in 
answering it in the affirmative; but if it encroaches upon 
a wider ground, it must be treated rather as a snare than 
an inquiry. Society cannot go upward beyond a certain 
point; if all the conditions which it can possibly impose 
are fulfilled, and if it is protected by all the guarantees 
which it can demand and enforce, it may do an act which 
may conveniently (but not absolutely and finally, for 
society itself is a sum total that is responsible) take the 
name and grace of forgiveness. But this it will only do, 
if itself honest and earnest, in proportion as it is satisfied 
that such an act is in harmony with those eternal prin- 
ciples which are the very breath of its own being and the 
security of its own continuance. It will be enough, then, 
for the moment, if you see from these illustrations that 
the question of offences is not so simple and easy as it 
appeared at first; that it is solemn, profound, awful; and 
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that the theory of one man being able to forgive another, 
and so to conclude moral contentions quietly and by com- 
promise, is fallacious and impracticable. 


§ II. In applying these illustrations of the doctrine 
that sin does not lie wholly between any two persons, 
though the one Person be God Himself, you must clearly 
and invariably understand the Personality of God accord- 
ing to the definition just laid down. If any other idea of 
personality get into your mind, it will undoubtedly con- 
fuse the argument. ‘The sinner asks why he may not own 
his sin to God, and receive the forgiveness of God without 
an atonement, or any other form of priestly intercession 
on the part of Jesus Christ.. This brings us back to the 
question whether it would ever occur to the sinner to go 
to God in penitence and to ask His forgiveness? At the 
risk of offending your memory, I must ask you to recall 
what has just been said on this point. Our own spiritual 
life comes up out of a history so long and so complex that it 
is difficult to get hold of the exact truth in some contro- 
versies ; words are melted down and re-minted, or they 
are set in new places, or they are so long used in false 
connections, that the original ownership is denied. I 
repeat that this is signally the case with the word “repen- 
tance,” and all its variations. Look again at the case of 
Adam. When he sinned did he repent? Did the idea of 
penitence so much as suggest itself to his mind? There 
is no proof that it did so, but there are some facts which 
prove the exact contrary. He fled away from the Lord, 
and hid himself in shame; and in doing so he did the 
only thing possible! He showed that it is not in the 
nature of sin to drive men to God, but to drive them to 
further sin and to deeper darkness. Neither Adam nor 
Eve said, “We have done wrong; let us at once seek the 
Lord our God, tell Him with tears how much we feel our 
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sin, and let us ask Him to pity and spare us: He will come 
in the cool of the day, let us be ready for His appearing.” 
Nothing of the kind. There we see the case exactly as it 
stands between man and God. At that time there were 
but few ideas in the world. Adam could have said very 
little, if anything, about Godhead, sovereignty, or decrees 
eternal. Eve had a very short and simple story to tell 
the tempter, quite a child’s story, told in a child’s way. 
It never occurred to either of them that pity was possible 
toGod. The word “pity” wasunknown. Mercy, compas- 
sion, forbearance had no place in the speech of man. Be- 
cause we know them now, we think we always knew them, 
and therein we render not unto God the things that are 
God’s. You must fix your mind on the fact that sin did 
not drive man to God, but drove him away into penal 
secrecy and shame; and on the further and consequent fact, 
that the first approach was not made from the human but 
from the Divine side. The whole Gospel begins there! I 
must ask you not to hasten from this holy ground until 
you have mastered the lessons which begin here: by and 
by those lessons will have hard words imported into them, 
and many passages not easily read; but just now the reading 
is wonderfully clear and easy. I ask, then, did sin drive 
the sinner to God? When the sin was discovered did the 
sinner ask for pity or mercy? Did the sinner seek God, 
or did God seek the sinner? You can give a distinct 
answer to these all-important and far-reaching inquiries. 
Looking at the terms of the covenant made in Eden, it 
is clear that man could not have had any idea of the 
nature of sin made to him except as it showed itself in its 
painful consequences. This will appear to be both the more 
remarkable and the more important as you look into it, 
The covenant is certainly very short, a sentence or two at 
the most; and I want you to see that its shortness was 
not an accident, but a necessity. Hear the principal 
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words: “In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.” What need was there for so stern a tone at 
the very beginning? It sounds as if the man had already 
done wrong, and as if it was meant as a punishment in anti- 
cipation. Yet it was really something infinitely different ! 
How otherwise could God have spoken to the man? We 
have now many words (so many, that our meaning is often 
purposely lost amongst them), and we can, if we please, 
give shades and inflections of thought endless and precise : 
we have now keys that fit metaphysical locks, and symbols 
that stand for infinity; but in the very first day, when 
there was only one man, and he, a man in height but a 
child in mind, words were few and simple, and this 
sentence, “ In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die,” was about all he could understand. If God had said, 
“Tn the day thou eatest thereof, I will surely pity thee,” 
the word “pity” would have had no meaning to Adam. 
It would have been a mystery; it might have been hell 
itself! Pity was unknown. Some of our words, the 
sweetest and tenderest, indeed, are in one sense “ the fruit 
of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste brought death 
into our world and all our woe,” and this word “pity” is 
one; so is mercy; so is long-suffering ; so is CHRIST. 

If God had said, “In the day thou eatest thereof, I will 
surely accept thy penitence in mitigation of my wrath,” 
the words would have been to Adam as the thick darkness 
of nicht. “ Penitence,’ “wrath,” those are words which 
have a history behind them; as mere prophecies they 
would have been lost on Adam. But the word “die” he 
could at least understand in part: he saw animals die; 
perhaps he slew them with his own hand; as he knew 
darkness from light, so he might have some idea of the 
difference between life and death. Certainly the word 
“die” was the word most likely to be understood by the 
infant-man, the giant mighty but untried. Of course it 
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was a poor reason; the poorest possible, if you will; but 
certainly the only one intelligible. It was as a seed which 
would bring forth an hundred-fold. The point to which 
these reflections bring us is that the sinner was first 
shocked by the consequences of his sin; that is to say, not 
so much by the sin itself as by its results—by the change 
of heart, the darkness of fear, the terror of isolation, the 
utter absence of every element and condition of defence, 
which he experienced in one sudden and fatal agony. He 
did not repent, he did not pray, he did not seek God—he 
died ! So sin comes always first as a pain. What it is 
in God’s view comes as a revelation. Adam had some 
notion of what the effect of sin would be upon himself, 
but none whatever of its effect upon God. That God 
could feel any effect at all was probably an idea impossible 
of conception ; for what could He feel who could not die ? 
Even we ourselves, with all our experiences and advantages, 
seldom, it may be, think of the effect of sin upon God; we 
suppose, practically, that its effects are limited to ourselves. 
This is natural, but it is not enough. How will this sin 
affect God? is a question which men should now ask. 
Until we know the answer, it is worse than useless to 
propose theories of recovery. We must know how God is 
affected before we can so much as begin to reason, even 
supposing that sin has left us capable of any speculation 
about our own position and destiny. My answer, therefore, 
to the theory that man should confess and repent as 
between God and himself is, that it takes the very words 
from the Gospel itself, plucks fruit from the tree of life, 
then credits them to human invention and to human 
willingness to make terms with God (an infinite imperti- 
nence), and leaves the great problem of sin in an aggravation 
of mystery. 

What was done in the case of Adam is most instructive. 
In turning Adam out of Eden as a dead man, God showed 
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indirectly, first, how He Himself was affected by sin, and 
second, what value He put upon human nature. There 
was only one man; why not slay him for his sin, and make 
another and a better man to take his place? Why not 
begin again by omitting all the arrangements about the 
tree in the midst of the garden? The plan would seem so 
simple, so easy, and wholly reasonable. I want you to 
feel, and to feel deeply, that when a plan, which like the 
fatal tree is “pleasant to the eyes” by its apparent 
and fascinating simplicity, is not adopted by the Almighty, 
that there must be other elements and considerations in 
the case than those which are so obvious and tempting. 
You would hardly surprise me if you suggested that a child 
could have improved, in a second experiment, the original 
conditions of life in Eden. Having seen the exact point 
at which the failure occurred, the child would guard against 
its repetition by taking away the forbidden tree, and 
especially by destroying the serpent; where nothing was 
forbidden there could be no trespass, and where there was 
no tempter there could be no seduction; make such 
changes and Eden would be an inviolable sanctuary. 
Undoubtedly the plan strikes one as simple and easy, but 
as it was not adopted by Him whose wisdom we may not 
question, the probability is that the ease is in appearance 
only, and not in reality. It cannot be that so obvious a 
suggestion could have escaped Omniscience. I beg you, 
therefore, to take human history as it is, without troubling 
your mind to invent new destinies out of impossible 
conditions. 

Perhaps you ask me to explain what is meant in speak- 
ing of Adam as a dead man. The word “ die” is, in my 
opinion, often misread in the sentence, “In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” It is often read as 
if the man could die in one way only. Think of this as 
suggesting a possible misinterpretation. If Adam had 
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thrown himself into the river, he would have died; or if he 
had fallen from a high cliff; or in many ways, for the 
doors of death are innumerable and wide. Some deeper 
meaning, then, of the condition indicated by death must 
be found. You may suggest that Adam died spiritually; 
so he did; but even that idea does not- fully express the 
meaning of the limits within which he lived. <A cursory 
reading of the sentence might justify the notion that a 
special arrangement had been made to meet a possible 
emergency, that is, that God had set apart a special punish- 
ment for a special sin. This is so narrow as to be untrue. 
The law of which this sentence is an elementary expression 
was not made for Adam, was not made for any individual 
or for any race: it is part of the very being of God; it is 
a necessary inflection of the Word. All things are in God, 
—heaven is, and hell! A little scheme of laws was not 
made to meet a new form of being, but the new form of 
being, called Adam, called Man, was introduced into an 
economy venerable and unchangeable as eternity. The 
law was revealed to Adam; it was not made on purpose for 
him; and if Adam had been swept out of existence in the 
very act of his transgression, the lightning that struck him 
would still have lingered around the throne of the One 
Eternal. It was the lightning that had struck apostate 
angels; in the beginning the lightning was with God, and 
the lightning was God! Adam’s death, then, was no acci- 
dent. Doing what he did, his death was necessary and 
unavoidable. No threat had been thrown like a cruel 
shadow upon his untried life, but a gracious revelation 
had been made to his inexperience—a revelation which he 
understood well enough to be able to put into words for 
the instruction of another, and which that other sufficiently 
understood to be able to state it with simplicity and em- 
phasis to the tempter. This understood law was challenged, 
and the result was death. Adam was not merely worsted, 
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crippled, disabled ; he was killed. The slain man can make 
no apologies, nor can he pray, nor can he repent. He is 
dead. You cannot make any terms with him, nor he with 
you. Heisdead! You can only cast him out, and cover 
him with the sod that shall hide his shame. If by and by 
you can find life enough in yourself to overcome the death 
that is im him, you may cause him to live again. If you 
think it well to give him life once more, the gift will be of 
grace, and not of works. He is dead, and he cannot work! 
But this is the glorious Gospel, and our argument is not 
yet ready to receive the Resurrection and the Life. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE WHOLE GREATER THAN THE PART, 


Van will not be able to enter into the spirit of the 
work of Jesus Christ until you have settled a diffi- 
culty which inheres in yourself. You must grapple with 
that difficulty closely and finally before you proceed one 
step further in this argument. It is very hard for any 
man to get beyond the mood or aspect of his own nature 
which may happen to be uppermost at any given time; 
in other words, it is hard for any one man to see or to 
realise the sum total of human nature in himself. He can 
see (and that only imperfectly) the small portion of human 
nature enclosed within the limits of his own individuality, 
but beyond those limits he is a stranger even amongst his 
brethren, speaking a foreign accent, and referring to un- 
familiar usages. The generous man can understand the 
man who is generous, but the mean man is a riddle he 
can never make out. Now, though you cannot yourself 
adequately represent the sum total of humanity, you can, 
by exercising your imagination, come to have some dim 
and overpowering idea of its vastness, variety, and com- 
plexity, by starting with the fact that, so far as you are 
aware, no two souls are absolutely identical in compass, 
sympathy, force, or aspiration. No one man is all men. 
Strange as it may seem, the oversight of this truism is 
leading to daily contention and misjudgment for which 
there is absolutely no shadow of defence beyond the most 
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confined and despicable limits. It is, too, leading to con- 
troversies, alienations, and distrusts in the Church, which 
are an offence and a scandal exceedingly. Let us reason 
it out, and learn what we ought to be and to do. 

No one man being all men, it follows that no one man 
has the whole idea of justice, of mercy, of righteousness, ot 
love. Whatever idea of justice you have, your brother has 
an idea which you have overlooked, and which you are 
bound to take into account before you can say you have 
realised the sum total; so has a third man, and a fourth, 
and so on throughout all the generations of mankind from 
the beginning to the end. So with all your other notions: 
they are partial, cloudy, and possibly so incomplete as to 
be false; not only so, the notion which you are to-day 
quite sure is right, you may condemn to-morrow as the 
most serious error you ever made. When you think that 
your reasoning is complete, even positively and finally 
conclusive, a higher mind than your own may point out 
an omission which may change the whole purpose and 
sum of your deduction; another mind higher still may 
repeat the process, until you begin to feel uncertain of 
the very thing which at first you thought did not admit of 
so much as two opinions. And this process, if properly 
guarded, will do you good. It will accustom your mind 
to the wholesome truth that you are not infallible, and 
sometimes it will constrain you to substitute modesty for 
defiance. It must, however, be properly guarded, or a 
mischievous effect will ensue ; you will begin to think that 
there is no absolute truth, that truth is a series of guesses, 
and that he who guesses best knows most. So, too, you 
may think of justice, and thus your moral nature may 
become weak and hesitating. The corrective of this 
mischief lies in the realisation of the fact that there is 
absolute truth, and that though you have not yet attained, 
neither are already perfect, you are pressing toward the 
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mark, if haply you may seize the infinite prize. You will 
thus come to see that you know only in part, and should 
therefore prophesy only in part, and comfort yourself with 
the hope that when perfection is reached, that which is in 
part shall be done away. You will see, as your horizon 
clears and enlarges, how true it is that any plan which can 
cover the whole human necessity, as it has been depicted, 
must come from above. If it is only the idea of a very 
able man, it may be displaced by the suggestion of a man 
abler still; but even if it assume to come from above, it 
will have upon the face of it an advantage over all plans — 
that have had their origin amongst ourselves. 

By way of illustration, take it as simply the suggestion 
of an undoubtedly able man, and let us take some proposi- 
tion out of the plan, as Justice ought to be done. The very 
first question that arises is, Whose justice ? Not this man’s, 
because he is severe; not that man’s, because he is senti- 
mental ; not yours, because you are lenient; not mine, 
because I am ruled by strong prejudices; not a stranger’s, 
because he knows nothing about the case; not a friend’s, 
because his prepossessions will mislead him. Whose 
justice, then? You will say, Surely there must be justice 
somewhere; and I answer, Certainly; but where? Not 
exclusively or completely in any indwidual ; it is from 
above: it is a vast aggregate; it is the focal point of all 
true ideas, notions, principles, and impulses; so we may 
well say, Great is the mystery of justice! If you narrow 
the ground, you will see that the reasoning is practical. 
For example, whose justice is administered in a court of 
law? Not the justice of the individual judge, much less 
the justice of the prisoner at the bar. It is the common 
sentiment of a nation, a sentiment which has undergone 
the testing and sifting of many generations; and if it be 
less than this, it will be so much weaker; if opposed to this, 
it will endanger the integrity of the commonwealth. If 
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the sentiment of one nation be the growth of many years, 
and the result of processes elaborate and tediously various, 
how can we expect to gather the common sentiment of 
the whole world, in all its ages and successions, especially 
when it is remembered that the world has by its own 
wickedness disqualified itself for forming a just judgment 
upon any moral question ? 

As this doctrine of the part not being the whole is the 
key of a difficulty which will come up later on, we may 
usefully extend our acquaintance with it before going 
further. Let us put an imaginative case, by supposing 
that we are called upon to send into a world where human 
nature is unknown, a man who will adequately represent 
humanity to the inhabitants. The question, could we 
convoke the whole race to answer it, would be, Whom 
shall we send, and who will go for us? Whatever propo- 
sition is made will instantly bring its own objection or 
difficulty along with it, Shall we send an Englishman ? 
The Turk instantly answers, No. Shall we send a Negro? 
The Hindoo laughs the idea to scorn. We may not send 
a poet, because some practical elements may be wanting ; 
nor a mathematician, because he may be dull of fancy; 
not a prosperous man, because he may be hard; nor a 
disappointed man, because he may be sour. Who then ? 
There is another difficulty. Suppose that any considerable 
section of the race should fix upon a representative with 
tolerable unanimity, would the man himself go? Cer- 
tainly not. Just in proportion as he was fit for the work 
would he feel his unfitness for it, for the greater he was, 
the more would he feel his relative littleness to the sum 
total of humanity. What, then, is tobe done? Instantly 
the world will answer, If the inhabitants of another sphere 
wish to know human nature as it really is, they must come 
to us and live with us, or they will never understand that 
most complex and contradictory of all sums. By nerrow- 
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ing this ground, again, we can get a still intenser and 
clearer view of the case. A question will show what I 
mean. Do you yourself at any one moment fully and 
adequately represent the whole of your own nature? Will 
it be just to take you in your sunniest mood, when your 
mouth is filled with laughter, and your whole life palpi- 
tates with joy? Then we shall know nothing of your 
_ hours of dejection and complaining. Shall we judge you in 
the time of distress and temptation, when some great fear 
is ruling you or some unholy importunity is straining your 
heart downwards towards evil? Then we shall know 
nothing of your hopefulness, buoyancy, and trust in God. 
Admit that man has many moods; that no one man can 
fully, that is, exhaustively, represent human nature; that 
one man is not all men; that one mood is not the whole 
man, and I may be able to help you throughout some 
difficulties that gather around the priesthood of Christ. 

If you make this admission, there is another which will 
be required as a matter of course, and which had better be 
made in words at once. As no one man is all men, so no 
one sin is all sins. Every man is apt to think of Ais sin; 
and some men can think of sin only as it is expressed in 
crime. Out of this limitation come such petty and un- 
worthy questions as, Why cannot so trifling a sin as mine 
be forgiven without the intervention of a tragedy? Why 
should I require the same process of rectification as a mur- 
derer or a thief, when I have kept all the commandments 
from my youth up? Or thus: How can a young creature 
of pure thought, sweet in temper, and noble in all womanly 
excellence, need to go for pardon as if she had done evil 
with both hands earnestly? All such inquiries proceed 
upon a false notion of humanity, inasmuch as they treat 
humanity as a group of separate interests, not as a massive 
and indissoluble unity ; not a unity, in the sense thas it 
must be lost or saved together, but in the sense that it is 
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all ruled and directed by a common law, vast enough to 
have no exterior, minute enough to omit no particle. We 
find 16 convenient, and even proper, for social purposes, to 
separate ourselves broadly from the cannibal and the de- 
bauchee, and to pluck up the skirts of our respectability 
as if we were here only by momentary misadventure, and 
must on no account be confounded with the common herd, 
At this point every man must fight a battle with himself; 
and he must not cease until he has utterly expelled such 
folly from his reasoning, or he cannot understand even so 
much as what Christ proposed to do. We must own our- 
selves, with all our dainty distinctions, members of a race that 
has drunk every cup of sin, and set at nought every holy 
law. So long as each man counts his sins, and points out 
that his guilt begins here and ends there, he will only be 
careful to escape at any expense of logic and sympathy, 
and will never understand either the scheme of providence 
or the economy of grace. I know of no better name for 
this than Cainism. It has its plausible side, but at the 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. 

The same law meets us here that directed us in the case 
of human nature. A man must be fold what humanity is, 
so the sinner must be told what sin is. He sees but frac- 
tions of it. He sees his own only, and that he sees most 
indistinctly. He knows he has done wrong, but what 
wrong is he does not know; the action he can measure 
by space and time, but the influence of the action he can 
never overtake ; it has gone forward to work its mischief 
within a widening circle. When we are éold what we are, 
and what sin is, we have what is well-known as revealed 
truth ; that is, truth we never could have discovered, but 
which, when revealed or made clear to us, awakens a con- 
sciousness with which it in some sense corresponds and 
harmonises. The voice within answers the Voice froma 
above. All truth is revealed ; all justice is Divine; when 
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we see this we shall deliver religion from many needless 
and painful entanglements, and abridge the standards of 
theological science. 

This, then, is our point of rest. “If any man think he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know.” We must be told what man is and what sin is, and 
this we must be told from above. There is one Teacher 
who certainly claims to be from above; He may not be so; 
but we can soon find out, for His speech will betray Him. 
He is particular, however, to whom He speaks; He will 
only speak to those who are honestly wishful to learn; He 
thanks God that His kingdom is hidden from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed only unto babes. Having brought 
you to this point, you must say whether you will go for- 
ward on Christ’s conditions or not. The conditions are, 
that He is to be Teacher and you scholar; that you know 
nothing to begin with but your own ignorance, and that 
you test His doctrine by living the life to which it points, 
To this man will Christ look, to the man that is humble 
and of a contrite heart, and that trembleth at His word. I 
make no apology for thus interrupting the argument that 
I may exhort to rectitude of spirit; for in this case the 
Spirit is absolutely essential to a thorough grasp and 
mastery of the argument. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” You say you will put into exer- 
cise the verifying faculty to which we have referred. Cer- 
tainly. But do not suppose that the verifying faculty 
alone has escaped the general wreck of your nature. When 
the foundations of the house of humanity were shaken, 
the windows which opened towards heaven were shattered 
and nearly destroyed. 

The sum of this introductory argument is :— 

(1.) That human nature is too vast, intricate, and pro- 
found to be known in its totality by any one man; (2.) 
That human sin is too subtle, penetrating, and far-reaching 
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in its effects to be known by any one sinner; (3.) That 
any scheme that can cover the whole case and meet the 
complete necessity must be the work of a Mind that com- 
prehends human nature and human sin in their uttermost 
boundaries and consequences; (4.) That any revelation 
purporting to come from such a Mind has a prima facre 
claim to attention; and (5.) That its very claim to such 
attention should beget in the student a spirit of watchful 
and dignified docility. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS, 


We: have seen how plainly the Bible tells us that we 

are dead. If Jesus Christ confirms this account, He 
will at once take upon Himself the severest task. A point 
of exciting interest thus arises. Either Jesus Christ will 
go back to the beginning of the Book of Genesis, and 
address Himself to the dead man who has just been thrown 
out of Eden, or, like an ordinary reformer, He will mingle 
with His contemporaries, as if His work had reference only 
to the principles and customs of a particular nation which 
ought to be set right according to a standard which He 
would supply. Happily we have not to wait one moment 
for the satisfaction of our wonder. Boldly, as became His 
view of the occasion, He said, “I am come that ye might 
have LIFE.” Thus He boldly went to the dead Adam 
(man), and assumed, 2.¢., took upon Himself, all the diffi- 
culties which attach to so desperate a case. What I want 
you now to admit is that no other man ever made such 
an offer: you have Moses and the Prophets, search them 
and see if any one of their number ever rose to such a 
height and graciousness, even of mere fancy, as to offer life 
to his fellow-men. It will be something gained if you 
can be brought to admit that this Man, Jesus Christ, had 
at least magnificent conceptions, whether able or unable to 
bring them to effect. If I accept the statement that 
human nature (all appearances to the contrary) is dead, I 
am bound to admit that this Man instantly addressed 
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Himself to that appalling fact. Beating about the bush 
there is none, nor is there any play upon words; there is — 
frankness, there is simplicity, there is earnestness. JI 
speak purposely as if Christ were a man only. He says, 
“T am the life; he that believeth on Me hath everlasting 
life; he that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness but 
shall have the light of life; and ye will not come unto Me 
that ye might have hfe.” He calls Himself the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life. You see, therefore, how closely He 
addresses Himself to the very letter of the Bible, and does 
not seek a brilliant reputation by attempting to do many 
dazzling but useless things. If He fails to give life He 
will fail altogether; though His eloquence brings tears, 
and His generosity reward Him with the admiration and 
acclaims of all observers, yet if He fail to give what He 
Himself calls 4fe, His ministry will be a disappointment 
and sorrow to His own heart. This is not so important te 
us, however, just now, as is the fact that His ability or in- 
ability to give life will determine the value and authority 
of all the claims which He directly and inferentially sets 
up. It ought to be nothing to us that His words are 
beautiful, or that His temper is sweet; these accidents or 
felicitous characteristics must not divert us from a severe 
inquiry into His ability to give life; the one may entitle 
Him to be thought of as an amiable enthusiast, but the 
other alone can entitle Him to be received and worshipped 
in any proper sense as the Saviour of the world. | 
He begins peculiarly, yet in a manner most interesting. 
A consideration of this manner alone ought to beget for 
Him our favourable regard. His method is gradual; it is 
a development, a process moving towards perfection. As 
I read the life of Christ, I say, This Man always begins 
where He can; that is, where people will allow Him to 
begin. For example, He sees a sick man, and says unto 
him, “Wilt thou be made whole?” (A question which 
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meant more than was at once apparent.) He sees a leper, 
and cleanses him. “ His fame went throughout all Syria, 
and they brought unto Him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those which were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy, and He HEALED THEM!” Does 
this look as if He had come to give men hfe? It 
does! And it looks all the more so because He did not 
cure one kind of disease only, but all kinds; as if He 
could touch the spring of life itself and heal it at the 
source. See, then, how faithful He is to His own word. 
It is clear that if this Healer had met Adam when he left 
the garden a dishonoured and shattered man, He would 
have asked, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” And that ques- 
tion would itself have been a revelation to the sufferer ; it 
would have been as a door opening into a new world. 
Sometimes a question may change a destiny. As Jesus 
Christ healed men, He uttered words which He did not 
explain. He said, “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And 
truly it would seem so to sufferers relieved! The cleansed 
leper would say, as new life bounded joyously through his 
veins, So it is! this is heaven! The lunatic restored 
would say, The kingdom of heaven is at hand; look at me 
and believe! You know what it is to be relieved of great 
pain; you exclaim, This is heaven! It is hardly an exag- 
geration. To yourself indeed it is no exaggeration at all. 
Jesus Christ meant this, and yet He meant infinitely 
more; but in meaning infinitely more, He began where 
alone the people could begin with Him. He meant life, 
but they were not then prepared to understand more than 
health, so He gave them health, the alphabet and earnest of 
immortality. To Jesus Christ the words, “kingdom of 
heaven” meant everything true, pure, beautiful, and good ; 
but the people who heard the words could see only one 
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Still Jesus Christ went on, with sweet and wonderful 
patience, with both His works and His doctrine. Many a 
beautiful speech He made, yet His words perplexed the 
people, and sometimes made them question His sanity. 
They thought He was a good worker, but when He began 
to say some of His deepest things to them, they told Him 
that He was mad and had a devil! We ourselves know 
what it is for a man to be almost a sage on one side of his 
life, and almost a fool on another. We know men who, 
when flying on the wings of fancy, can sing high in the 
air some song which they have certainly heard in heaven, 
yet when they come to their feet again, their whole 
attitude, speech, and personality is hardly above being 
despicable in feebleness and absurdity. When the people 
looked at Christ’s works, they said, “He hath done all 
things well.” The mother blessed Him for blessing her 
child, but when He began to speak of His glory and His 
kingdom, His heavenliness and love of truth, she exclaimed 
in painful surprise, “ What is this that He saith? I cannot 
tell what he saith.” Jesus did not cease talking on this 
account. It is not always the best preaching that is fully 
comprehended without attention or mental strain, yet 
there must be something in it that shall hold all men as 
by a spell; or there must be something in the preacher 
that shall give hope that, when all is explained, it will be 
found to be a true and glorious doctrine. Something of 
that kind there was undoubtedly in and around the spoken 
word of Christ, for the common people heard Him gladly, 
and wise men looked on with wonder that sometimes 
moved towards worship, and sometimes darkened towards 
distrust and abhorrence. Notwithstanding the ever- 
changing and uncertain state of feeling on the part of 
observers and hearers, attention was never allowed to flag, 
This was enough in the meantime. He gains much who 
gains attention. It is to the expectant heart that great 
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messages are delivered. Jesus Christ was so far satisfied 
that His works and sayings should be quietly accepted, as 
to desire expressly, and even with much warmth of feeling, 
that, people would not say anything about them for a 
while. Observe this, if you please. Jesus Christ said 
again and again, Do not report this ; tell no man until the 
Son of Man be risen from the dead. He wished to guard 
Himself from half-stories and partial statements, and yet 
to give the assurance that the time would come when all 
the world might be told everything He had ever said and 
done. God took care to have the whole world ready before 
He made man; but Christ could not repeat this Divine 
wisdom ; He had to do much of His work piece by piece, 
openly in the plain daylight, with throngs of people look- 
ing on and questioning Him. But He took occasion, when 
circumstances were favourable, to do in the part what he 
would have done in the whole had it been possible, namely, 
to impose silence until there was something complete and 
self-explaining to be told. And yet this necessary dis- 
closure of processes was turned to good account. Sen- 
tences that were mysterious were lighted up by the final 
act, and even old prophecies were re-vivified and made 
lustrous as when the disciples, seeing their Master’s 
devotion, and feeling the rays of His glowing ardour, 
“remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” In the sunset there was a light 
which fell upon things unexplained in the morning, and 
in the autumn the harvest was given as the explanation 
of the seed-time labour. 

_ As you read the words of Jesus Christ you will wonder 
what His mission was precisely. What it was generally, 
you will gather at once. I question, however, whether 
you can understand the doctrine until you understand the 
Man. Ifyou plead that you can surely understand words 
and arguments, I might demur to the justice of your self- 
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flattery, or even strongly deny your claim to a power which 
seems to be an almost vital part of human nature itself. 
Possibly you may understand the words of an equal; and 
even that possibility may be extreme unless by the very 
fact of your equality you do understand the speaker him- 
self, and see things in a common atmosphere. But how to 
understand fully a speaker who is not your equal, who is 
felt to belong to another class, a higher, a better? That is 
the question. You would not be surprised if a man spoken 
of as rich by an agricultural labourer should be described 
as poor by a millionaire, yet both men speak one language, 
and both are equally impartial. A hundred other illus- 
trations will occur to you, and will show, what it is here 
so needful to enforce, that the meaning of words is not so 
easy as it looks, and that some men must themselves be 
explained before the complete and final value of their 
words can be determined. Of all men this seems to me 
to be pre-eminently true of Jesus Christ. Upon His per- 
sonality it wholly depends whether some words are blas- 
phemous or holy, absolutely insane, or infinitely Divine. 
So there was, of course, continual contention about His 
words: some said He had a devil; some said He was a 
teacher sent from God; some said He was Beelzebub; 
others said He was Elias or “that prophet.” Bear this in 
mind, and it will help to explain some words, and modify 
your impatience with the mystery of others. or the son 
of a carpenter, Himself a mechanic and a peasant, to say, 
“ Man, thy sins are forgiven thee,” was a plain violation of 
piety and good sense: for the Son of God to say it, might 
be a gracious and supremely glorious revelation. Mark 
how the difference turns wholly upon personality; the 
words are the same, but what of their relative compass 
and value? I am not about to argue the question of the 
Incarnation, but to point out that if Jesus Christ was 
begotten of the Holy Ghost, His life, from its very first 
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day, must have a specialty which will communicate its 
own uniqueness to every word and every act. I ask you, 
therefore, to allow to Jesus Christ a right which you con- 
cede to others, the right of being judged according to His 
personality. If you walk through the wonderful history 
of His life according to this common and proper rule of 
judgment, you will walk in the lght and never stumble. 
But if you determine to crush all His words into the mould 
of your own capacity, and refuse every meaning to them 
which would not attach to them in your own use, He will 
perplex and annoy you in every discourse. 

Jesus Christ evidently takes something for granted in 
His way of addressing mankind. He takes for granted the 
fact of His Incarnation. He says that He came from 
above; that God is His Father; that no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him. It was this fundamental assumption, that was either 
denied or not apprehended, which led to endless miscon- 
ception and controversy. The only person who could have 
absolutely no doubt as to His heavenly origin was His 
Mother ; she alone of all humanity knew this as an indis- 
putable and awful fact ; it will be most interesting, there- 
fore, to get some hint of her estimate of Jesus Christ ; if 
she would speak but one word, it might help us like a reve- 
lation. Happily, she did speak that word, and she spoke 
it so incidentally as to add much to its pertinence and 
_ value in this discussion. At the marriage-feast in Cana 
of Galilee, she and her Son had a brief conversation upon 
a point which she herself had raised, and in the result she 
said to the servants, “Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it,” 
—words which must be admitted to be pregnant with pro- 
found and vital meaning. Consider what they imply. For 
thirty years mother and Son had lived together in seclu- 
sion, and no miracle had He publicly done ; for thirty 
years she had watched His temper, His disposition, and 
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His habits; all these things she had pondered in her heart, 
and yet she knew not the whole purpose of a daily growth 
in beauty and revealed nobleness; but somehow she felt 
that in a time of need help would come from Him and 
from Him alone, and in one sentence she expressed the 
conviction, the love, and the religious honour of a lifetime, 
when she said unto the servants, Whatsoever He saith unto 
you, do it. Thus the mother unconsciously revealed the 
Son, and the Son Himself seems to have caught the words, 
and to have immortalised in them His filal love, for long 
afterwards He said, Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you! Both the sentences are full of the spirit 
of rulership, the mother’s not less than the Son’s. For 
years she had been doing His will, not slavishly, but by a 
sweet and tender compulsion, and so good had she found 
it, so Invariably right, wise, and beneficent, that when she 
became His first preacher to the world, she summed up 
her own hitherto undeclared subjection and love in the 
injunction, Whatsoever He saith unto you, do rt. 

You will observe that Jesus Christ did not speak in 
what we now term a systematic or methodical manner, 
In the first chapter of Genesis, we see how orderly He 
could be (for all things were created by Him), and in the 
Gospels we see how different is life from mechanism. An 
orderly or scholastic statement, such as rabbinical hearers 
would have approved, would have been out of keeping 
with a mission designed to have universal effects. Every 
one must hear something which he could understand; a 
parable or a proverb, a doctrine or a prophecy: there must 
be a word for the little child, and an allusion which would 
make the hoary rabbi think. It is, therefore, from a most 
miscellaneous mass of graphic and vivid talk that you 
have to pick out and piece together the Speaker’s meaning. 
But this miscellaneousness comes to an end in one subject, 
the appalling subject of the Speaker’s own death and 
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resurrection. We may, by listening to Him now, be able 
to gather something of His intention. To talk of death at 
little more than thirty years of age! It is unnatural. 
Can the young spring wither and shed yellow leaves like 
autumn? Can morning die? Yet Jesus in the early 
prime of manhood said He must be lifted up as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness! He said He came 
to give His life a ransom for many; that His flesh was 
bread, and that His blood was shed for men; that no man 
took away His life from Him, but that He laid it down of 
Himself; and that greater love no man could have than so 
to lay down his life. He said He must go to Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the chief priests and elders, and 
be killed, and be raised again the third day. When 
Nicodemus said that He was a Teacher come from God, 
He answered, “ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life,’—not a Teacher only, 
but a Saviour and Giver of life. When Moses and Elias 
talked with Him, it was about the decease which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. Instead of talking of 
kingliness, power, dominion, and glory, He spoke of suffer- 
ing, rejection, pain, humiliation, and death. Not only, 
however, did He speak of death, He spoke also of resur- 
rection from the dead, and the disciples reasoned among 
themselves, wondering what the rising again from the dead 
could mean. He said that if He was lifted up, He would 
draw all men unto Him, and that some things He would 
explain, or would be explained, when He rose again from 
the dead. The principal point He Himself did actually 
explain, in most remarkable terms: “It behoved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day, and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations.” 

This is a rough summary of Christ’s work as explained 
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by Himself, and is perhaps sufficient as a basis upon 
which to found some intelligent opinion of its purpose. 
This we shall attempt by-and-by. Just now I ask you to 
note a few points of special significance. first, How 
easy it would have been to have expressed His object in 
more direct and positive terms. Thus: Man is immortal; 
he.is advancing every day towards heaven or hell; by his 
own sin he has lost his spiritual life, and is utterly unable 
to regain it; I am his Maker, God manifest in the flesh ; 
T will take all his sins upon Me, I will stand in his stead ; 
whatever is due to him as a punishment for sin shall fall 
upon Me; and in this way, after I have returned from 
the dead, I will become his Saviour and Lord evermore. 
No such formal statement did Jesus Christ ever attempt 
to make. He proceeded, apparently, on one of two assump- 
tions, either (1) that people already knew who He was, or 
(2) that His words and works were such as to leave no 
doubt as to His personality, that is, as to its origin and 
nature, Second, What apparent reason there was for the 
strong contentions which His ministry occasioned. It is 
idle to deny that controversy was inevitable. Some ques- 
tions He would not answer at all, and others He answered 
in terms whose exclusive sense was at least not obvious. 
He contradicted the maxims which were approved by 
teachers held high for their character and office, and sub- 
stituted for them principles and injunctions so abstract, 
ideal, and spiritual, as to be apparently quite impracticable 
in a world like this. The religious teachers of His day He 
spoke of as blind leaders of the blind, and He told them 
that they would all fall into the ditch. He visited sus- 
pected characters, and sinners that were universally 
avoided and condemned by religious people. One day He 
was quite social; the next He was in the desert hiding 
Himself from His own disciples. The people who were 
most thought of He described as false guides, whited 
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sepulchres, and children of the devil. He was so affection- 
ate as to take up little children in His arms and bless 
them, and so unloving as to ask coldly who His mother 
was when He was told that she stood without waiting to 
see Him. No wonder that such a man aroused the most 
violent controversies, and provoked deadly antagonism. 
Third : How completely, and almost humiliatingly, He 
kept His disciples in a secondary position. He did not 
give them to feel that they were elements of strength 
to Him, or that they were necessary to His cause. 
He said that one of them was a devil; another of them 
He was always taking aside and reproving; He said 
to His oldest friend, “Get thee behind me, Satan;” and 
several of them were but errand-runners and managers of 
small affairs. When they ventured to express an opinion 
about Him, they were always sure to bring upon them- 
selves a severe rebuke, except in one instance wherein the 
speaker was told that what He had said was not of his 
own ability or invention, but was a revelation from 
heaven, They knew not what manner of spirit they were 
of. They were blamed for turning the children away ; 
blamed for calling down fire from heaven; blamed for 
having no faith; blamed for rejoicing; blamed for sleeping. 
And with all this, never were men so assured of their 
Master’s love; He comforted them with holy promises ; 
He drove away the fears that darkened around their souls; 
He said they should be princes and judges; He gave them 
rest from labour; and He washed their feet. Fourth: 
What a hich degree of improbability marked His principal 
assurances and predictions. He had twelve thrones to 
dispose of. He was before Abraham, and Abraham had 
rejoiced in His day. His name was to be made known in 
all nations. He had glory with the Father before the 
world was. He would build the temple in three days. 
He would rise again from the dead. If all these assur- 
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ances had stood alone they would have justified the strongest 
suspicion and demanded the most determined resentment. 
No sane men would have founded themselves as a society 
upon propositions so wild and impious. But they did not 
stand alone. They were softened by much humanity, and 
the slope which culminated in heights so sublime was 
eraded by many beautiful deeds and words, by beatitudes 
and sympathies most tender. And what was grand in pre- 
diction was made credible by something equally grand in 
actions which admitted of no doubt. How otherwise could 
such men as were the disciples, or indeed any men, have 
received the prediction of His rising again from the dead ? 
That prediction alone, separated from the tissue of His 
whole history, was enough to confound the disciples by its 
manifest improbability and its profane self-idolatry. But 
set in its proper place, surrounded by miracles which 
seemed to surpass each other in beneficence and splendour, 
it became one of a number which approached it in sub- 
limity. In such a history as Christ’s, the resurrection was 
but a commonplace. There are hills in Europe, any one 
of which taken alone would make the fame of an ordinary 
landscape, but gathered around Mont Blanc they are little 
heeded, yet Mont Blanc himself, which would be infinite 
upon an island lke Great Britain, is modified by the very 
hills which he dwarfs by his appalling stature. The resur- 
rection of Christ was made credible by the resurrection of 
Lazarus; the salvation of the world was made probable by 
the blessing of little children. The preceding acts were 
but syllables which, when put together, formed the word 
RESURRECTION: Lastly, and specially, Observe how often 
the natural and obvious meaning (or that which would be 
taken as such) of Christ’s words is not the meaning which 
they were intended to convey. If it may be so expressed, 
Christ had a way of speaking which must be understood, 
or the point of many a sentence will be lost. <A few 
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examples will show how true this is. When Christ spoke 
of a leaven, the disciples instantly (and not unnaturally) 
thought that He meant bread, but He did not intend the 
outer meaning to be taken at all, for He spoke not of bread 
but of doctrine! Who at first could have inferred that 
such was His meaning? When Christ spoke of living 
(spring) water to the woman of Samaria, she found out, 
on asking Him for the good gift, that He was not talking 
of water, but of something of which water was a symbol. 
How was the woman, of plain matter-of-fact mind, to know 
.that He was using typical language? She took the first 
meaning of the words, and in doing so she missed the 
point of the declaration. Christ told a wise man that we 
must all be born again ; the wise man took the first mean- 
ing of the words, as did the Samaritan woman, and ex- 
claimed, How can these things be? On another occasion 
Christ said He would give His flesh for the life of the 
world; like Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria, the 
Jews took the obvious meaning of the words, and strove 
among themselves, saying, How can this Man give us His 
flesh to eat? He told the disciples that Elias was come 
already, and He left them to discover that when He said 
Elias He meant John the Baptist. He told the people 
that if they would destroy the temple He would build it 
again in three days; they said (taking the first meaning 
of the words) that it was impossible, and He left them to 
find out that He was not talking about the temple at all 
but about His body! Again and again He said to His 
disciples, How is it that ye do not understand? They 
always took His words hterally, they did not see the soul 
within the body; and thus, even far on in their training, 
they were justly described as “fools and slow of heart.” 
If you put all those instances together, and quite a num- 
ber of others that will occur to your own recollection, you 
will see what I mean in saying that Christ had a way of 
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speaking, a genius, which must be taken as the key of par- 
ticular passages, if you are really and usefully to grasp 
the meaning of His living words. Understand that His 
words are spirit and life; they are not letters; the letter 
cramps and distorts the meaning, yet without the letter 
we could not get even a dim glimpse of the immeasurable 
and eternal thought. As Christ’s words are spirit and life, 
so the interpretation of them is a progressive science ; not 
a science of lexicography, but a gift of spiritual discern- 
ment, a spirit of truth, an intuition, keen, certain, and 
sympathetic. We are daily seeing that in matters of 
science, ceremony, miracle, and parable, the first meaning, 
say the superficial meaning, was not the meaning which 
the inspired writers intended to convey. It is our joy to 
discover that as life passes into higher and nobler develop- 
ments, it is itself the most lucid and powerful expositor 
of the inspired text, so that the Bible not only keeps 
abreast of all progress, but claims to have inspired the very 
advancement which sometimes apparently threatens its 
own heavenliness and infallibiity. To what extent Christ 
privately explained to the disciples the doctrinal meaning 
of His death, after His resurrection, we do not know; but 
we do know that He opened their understandings that they 
might understand the Scriptures, and that He gave them 
the Holy Ghost. We are certainly justified in believing 
that there were in the words of the apostles, as in the 
words of the prophets, meanings of which the speakers 
themselves had but an imperfect and inadequate con- 
ception, if there is any value at all in even the 
one-thousandth part of the varied and magnificent litera- 
ture which has sprung from their fertile pages. Out of 
the short gamut which they were inspired to give, has 
come every note of the soul’s best music—music tempestu- 
ous as a midnight storm at sea, tender as prayers in sorrow, 
joyful as the gladness of victory; trumpetings that vibrate 
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the world over, and lute tones that soothe the heart, sore 
with many an unspoken grief. Out of the handful of corn 
which God sent us by them has come a harvest, thick and 
golden, that shakes like Lebanon when fanned by the 
autumn wind. What more has to come who can tell? 
He who prophesies great things in this direction will be 
nearer the truth than he who insists upon the complete- 
ness and finality of the letter, for who can find out the 
Almighty unto perfection, and limit the shining of the 
infinite light ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
CHRIST'S ABSOLUTE LONELINESS. 


T is not uncommon for religious teachers to appeal to 
compassion, while dwelling upon the trial and con- 
demnation of Jesus Christ. Whether such appeal does 
not, in one of its aspects at least, proceed upon a moral 
misconception, is a legitimate and practical inquiry. Let 
the circumstances in which Jesus Christ was placed,. be 
regarded as circumstances which might, by a stretch of 
possibility, have arisen out of a merely fanatical state of 
mind on His own part; when this extrusion of the Divine 
element has been mentally completed,—and by so much 
the reader has placed himself, not only morally but 
chronologically, by the side of those who condemned 
Jesus Christ,—we have to inquire whether it is probable 
that the high priest, scribes, elders, and common citizens, 
could one and all have been utterly mistaken in their 
judgment of an ambitious fanatic? Here is a young man 
whose social antecedents are well known; he has spent 
two or three years in a strange sort of public hfe, uttering 
startling words about God, society, truth, and futurity ; 
those words have been accompanied by extraordinary 
deeds, nearly all of which have been re-constructive, and 
therefore so far indicative of a gentle and gracious spirit ; 
a few very common people have been gathered around 
Him under the name of His disciples; but so far as 


appearances go, there is no probability that He will ever 
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secure the confidence of the educated and influential 
classes; and as He condemns everything like political 
organisation or physical display on behalf of His claims, 
the established powers have nothing to fear from His 
work. That such a man should be brought to trial at 
all, may excite surprise; the fact, however, that when He 
is brought to judgment He is unanimously condemned to 
death by the leaders of the most religious nation in the 
world, is at least presumptive evidence that He, still 
viewed simply as a mere enthusiast, was wrong and His 
judges were right. If His condemnation had been limited 
to a party, the case would have been quite explicable 
upon common grounds. If the multitude had condemned 
Him, He would have been the victim of a vulgar conspi- 
racy; if the priests had condemned Him, He would have 
been sacrificed to sacerdotal intolerance ; if the Roman 
power had condemned Him, He would have been over- 
borne by a foreign despotism, and patriotic Jews would 
have seen in His case all the degradation and ignominy of 
their own vassalage. The evidence shows, however, that 
even His own “disciples forsook Him and fled,” and that 
not one person opposed the sentence as a misinterpreta- 
tion of Mosaic law, or as involving an outrage of Jewish 
institutions. Upon the assumption that Jesus Christ was 
a political adventurer or a religious fanatic, it is surely not 
too much to suppose that the authorised expositors of the 
law were able to estimate correctly the value of the evi- 
dence, and to pronounce with scholarly calmness and judi- 
cial impartiality the conclusion to which that evidence 
pointed. The question really before the judges was not 
a political one, or if the political side was unduly urged, 
we may infer how little there was in it to excite apprehen- 
sion when Pilate himself, as the interpreter and adminis- 
trator of the civil law, pronounced Jesus Christ a “ just 
person.” Pilate thrice inquired, “What evil hath He 
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done?” and showed by his hesitation that at least so far 
as the Roman law was concerned he saw no case against 
Jesus Christ. “And Pilate, when he had called together 
the chief priests and the rulers and the -people, said unto 
them, Ye have brought this man unto me, as one that 
perverteth the people: and, behold, I, having examined 
Him before you, have found no fault in this man touching 
those things whereof ye accuse Him; no, nor yet Herod, 
for I sent you to him, and, lo, nothing worthy of death is 
done unto Him” (Luke xxiii. 13-15). This evidence from 
the highest authorities at once annihilates the charge of 
political treason, and throws the mind back upon Jesus 
Christ’s attitude in relation to the religious laws and insti- 
tutions of His country. 

A great difficulty, on the assumption that Jesus Christ 
was a mere enthusiast honestly bent upon doing good, is 
His entire desertion by the persons who had accompanied 
Him throughout the most of His ministry. Even if they 
remained secretly attached to Him, it is remarkable that 
not one of them should have openly defended His cause ; 
and this is the more surprising as He Himself had dis- 
tinctly told them what was impending, and received from 
them the clearest assurances of constancy. The conversa- 
tion is most striking: “Then saith Jesus unto them, All 
ye shall be offended because of me this night: for it is 
written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad; but after I am risen again 
I will go before you into Galilee. Peter answered and 
said unto Him, Though all men shall be offended because 
of Thee, yet will I never be offended. Jesus said unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee, that this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter said unto 
him, Though I should die with Thee, yet will I not deny 
Thee. Likewise also said all the disciples.” It should be 
specially noted that all the disciples were distinctly told 
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what was about to take place, and that without exception, 
though they were assured that the crisis was imminent, 
they declared themselves ready to go with their Master 
even to death. The time of suffering was not remote; it 
was actually this night; so that there was no time for 
courage to fail, supposing the case to have been one which 
appealed to courage merely as such. The disciples cannot, 
of course, be classed with those who took an active part in 
condemning Jesus Christ to crucifixion, yet in the face of 
their own declaration of intense attachment, they aban- 
doned their Master in the crisis of His difficulties. It is 
true that Jesus Christ, as He was led away to be crucified, 
was followed by “a great company of people and of women, 
which also bewailed and lamented Him,” but it is also true 
that at that time “the bitterness of death” was past, and 
there remained only the very lowest form of suffering, the 
suffering of the body. Viewed morally, there can be little 
doubt that the kiss of betrayal was more painful than the 
tortures of crucifixion; the former had a direct bearing 
upon the soul, the latter an effect upon the flesh only, 
What, therefore, is certain, according to the evidence, is 
that at the critical point—a point hardly measurable by — 
tume, yet of the profoundest moral significance—Jesus 
Christ was left absolutely alone; the people, generally, 
execrated His name; the highest classes were filled with 
indignation against Him; His own disciples forsook Him 
and fled; the first follower whom He had called was curs- 
ing and swearing, and denying that he knew the man; 
even His own mother is standing in the darkness as if a 
great shock had suddenly separated her from her Son. 
There was then one point of absolute loneliness, and with 
that point our inquiry is concerned. On the assumption 
that Jesus Christ was merely an honest and earnest man, 
even though highly fanatical in one or two of His notions, 
is it probable (we do not say possible) that He would be 
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left entirely without disciple or friend, without even His 
own mother, in the most critical moment of His life? Is 
it probable that the most intimate knowledge, the most 
tender regard, and the most fervent declarations of con- 
stancy, would, all at once, be disregarded or forgotten as 
if they had never had an existence? The question appeals 
to the common instincts of human nature, and if it can be 
answered in the affirmative we may see how insecure are 
the most sacred relationships of men. The inquiry is put, 
on the distinct assumption that Jesus Christ was merely a 
benevolent enthusiast, who had lived an honest and useful 
life in the presence of all classes of His countrymen. It 
may give more sharpness of application to the question if 
we put it to ourselves in this practical shape,—I have 
received the highest advantage from a given man; He has 
ministered alike to the body and the soul; having seen 
His life, I know it to have been pure and sound; I have 
told Him that death itself shall not separate me from 
Him; is it probable that within a few minutes I can 
abandon Him as though He had done me an injury, or deny 
Him with oaths and cursing? The question is not, 
whether something may not arise in the future to shake 
trust, but whether, having heard a distinct prediction of 
all that was impending, and having pledged life itself in 
proof of constancy, a man can, within a few hours, falsify 
himself in every particular? Of course he can do so if he 
is a hypocrite, but there is no evidence that Jesus Christ’s 
eleven disciples were chargeable with hypocrisy. Jesus 
Christ did not scruple to denominate Judas Iscariot a 
devil, but He never questioned the sincerity of the other 
disciples; on the supposition that all the disciples were 
hypocrites, their abandonment of their Master is easily 
accounted for; but the case which on one side doubles the 
difficulty, may even raise an impossibility on the other, 
for Jesus Christ would not after His resurrection have 
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characterised a body of hypocrites as “my disciples.” It 
is clear, then, that the disciples must be regarded as sincere 
men, nor must the sincerity of the women be denied; still 
there was a point of absolute loneliness in the history of 
Jesus Christ, which is the more remarkable, as immediately 
before it there was a pledge of love, and immediately after 
it there were signs of returning constancy, and one or two 
noted men, even, were not ashamed to beg the body of 
Jesus. How is it to be explained that strong men and 
loving women could have faltered even for an instant, or 
having faltered could recover their steadfastness, and yet 
more positively than ever avow their discipleship ? 

It is remarkable, simply as a fact; and yet more so as 
hinting at a solution of the difficulty, that Jesus Christ 
Himself never reproached the disciples for their momentary 
separation from Him. When He predicted the desertion He 
did not condemn it; when He rejoined the disciples He did 
not allude to it; even when He conversed with Peter, He 
spoke as if more intent upon laying down the law of 
service than upon conducting a personal impeachment. 
Had the desertion been an intermission of constancy in 
the ordinary sense of the terms, it would have been an 
unaccountable oversight on the part of Jesus Christ not 
to have referred to it, and made it the ground of very 
urgent admonition; on the other hand, not only is no 
allusion made to it, but the disciples are addressed as if 
their attachment had never been impaired, and the most 
arduous commission is intrusted to them as if they had 
displayed a strength beyond exhaustion, and a courage 
superior to danger. 

-It is quite common, as we have said, to address an 
appeal to the natural sensibilities on the ground that 
Jesus Christ was cruelly treated. It has been stated that 
it is possible for such an appeal to proceed on a moral 
misconception ; it may be added, that apart from a moral 
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misconception, the appeal is inadmissible. Of course, the 
merely incidental barbarity shocks the common feelings 
of the world ; such barbarity, for example, as the soldiers 
perpetrated when they put a crown of thorns on Jesus 
Christ’s head, and spat on Him, and smote Him with their 
hands, and mocked Him as King of the Jews; all this may 
be set aside as the wanton brutality of excited men; the 
real suffering of Jesus Christ lay far beyond such outrage, 
and, much as we may pity it or condemn the men who 
inflicted it, we must, before our own heart can know the 
agonies of contrition, feel that we ourselves would, under 
the same circumstances, have done precisely as the tor- 
mentors of Jesus Christ did, and must further feel that 
our moral constitution revolts as desperately from Jesus 
Christ's claims to be our personal Saviour as did the 
moral constitution of those who, by wicked hands, put 
Him to the death of the cross. By a skill which is rather 
adroit than profound, modern criticism reflects upon the 
Jews who crucified Jesus Christ as if they had incurred a 
guilt which is entirely their own, as if they had committed 
the most atrocious of murders, and brought eternal infamy 
on their name; whereas, it is true, in the deepest sense, 
that every man crucifies Jesus Christ before accepting 
Him, that man the genus, not man the idiidual, is 
responsible for the crucifixion, so that, though the merely 
bodily suffering was not caused by our hands, the great 
sorrows which overbore, and finally burst the heart of 
Jesus Christ, were occasioned by human sin. 

This anticipates the solution of the inquiry,—How is the 
period of Jesus Christ’s absolute loneliness to be ac- 
counted for? We have so far purposely excluded the 
hypothesis of His divinity, and fixed the mind closely upon 
the line of evidence as affecting a man who has, in con- 
nection with many beautiful words and many wonderful 
deeds, associated a good deal of fanaticism ; up to the very 
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night of His condemnation His disciples assured Him of 
their most devoted veneration and love, yet almost as 
soon as the assurance was given, they “all forsook Him 
and fled;” the wise Speaker, the great Worker, the gentle 
Friend, was not only condemned by the leaders of religion, 
and by the culture and influence of His time, but forsaken 
by those who for years had been His followers and bene- 
ficiaries. Is this explicable upon the theory of Jesus 
Christ’s simple humanity? Assuming it to be partially 
explicable upon that theory, is there any other theory 
which more satisfactorily meets the difficulty? Allowing 
it to come very narrowly within the lmits of possibility, 
was such a desertion necessary in the case of a merely 
deluded visionary? Instead, however, of regarding the 
history of Jesus Christ merely as a remarkable variation 
of common life, let it now be assumed that Jesus Christ 
was the Saviour of men,—the foretold Redeemer who was 
to be wounded for the transgressions of the whole world. 
Instantly the evidence becomes susceptible of a deeper 
interpretation than if it had related only to a common case 
in Jewish or Roman jurisprudence. By so much as Jesus 
Christ had a redemptive work to accomplsh,—a work 
which included the destinies of all men,—it was a necessity 
that there should be a point of utter loneliness in His his- 
tory. If even one man had remained by His side through- 
out the whole process, the universality of Jesus Christ’s 
work would have been impaired. It was necessary that 
human nature as such, apart from nationality or any other 
accident, should show itself; Jesus Christ must stand 
alone, not the victim of Jewish spite or a maladminis- 
tration of the law (both points being, indeed, involved on 
the principle that the greater includes the less) but as 
“separate from sinners,” as having something in Him which 
fallen human nature, even under its best conditions, was 
morally unable to understand. If His condemnaticn to 
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death was a simple miscarriage of justice, which a keener 
legal acumen might have obviated, then the crucifixion 
only illustrates the imperfection of human institutions ; if 
His abandonment by His disciples was the natural result of 
momentary terror, which was followed by almost instant 
self-recovery, then their failure merely shows the fickle- 
ness of the most assured friendship; and this interpreta- 
tion leaves the work of Jesus Christ among the sensational 
stories of ill-conceived ambition or misdirected fanaticism, 
without a hint of its redemptive purpose. As to the 
interpretation of the letter of the law, it would be idle to 
doubt the ability of the court. Two thieves had been 
tried, one of whom pronounced their condemnation just, 
and, viewing the case as a common malefactor might be 
supposed to view it, added, “this man hath done nothing 
amiss;” he could not enter into arguments as to the 
nature of blasphemy, he looked only at the overt act, and 
judged the case as one who knew nothing of the possible 
crime of doctrine. The case is significant. It shows the 
possibility of being right in detail and wrong in principle ; 
and the consequent possibility of awarding justice to a 
thief and withholding it from God. As a mere question 
of legal interpretation, is it probable that judges who, by 
the witness of the condemned men themselves, had acted 
justly in two cases would act unjustly in the third? If it 
be suggested that “at the last came two false witnesses,” 
and that upon their evidence the authorities took action, 
it will be found that the latter position is questionable as 
a matter of fact, and that even if the false witnesses did 
make out a plea of blasphemy, the high priest grounded 
his action not upon their words, but upon Christ’s own. 
“The high priest answered and said unto Him, I adjure 
Thee by the living God, that Thou tell us whether Thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus said unto him, Thou 
hast said: nevertheless Isay unto you, Hereafter shall ye 
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see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the high priest 
rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy ; what 
further need have we of witnesses? behold now ye have 
heard His blasphemy.” There is no political element in 
the alleged offence; in the eye of the civil law “this man 
hath done nothing amiss;” yet by the interpreters of 
another law He was pronounced “ guilty of death” (Matt. 
xxvi. 66). Could the most religious nation in the world, 
God’s own chosen nation, be in error in construing the law 
of blasphemy, and could God Himself be angry with His 
ancient people for zealously guarding the holiness of His 
own name? They were religious; they maintained the 
literal law; whatever they did was done in the name 
of God; how, then, judged by commonly acknowledged 
standards, are they to be considered as in error ? 

Keeping in view the assumption that Jesus Christ was 
the Saviour of the world, and consequently that His work 
related not to any one set of human conditions, but to 
human nature, apart from all accidents, how are all the 
facts of His trial and condemnation to be accounted for, 
except on the theory that these facts represent the extreme 
point of human apostasy ? 

The history of that apostasy is at hand, so that its main 
characteristics can easily be traced. Is it not true that in 
proportion as any man has represented a divine principle 
he has been rejected and persecuted by those for whose 
special advantage that principle was held? Instead of 
saying divine principle, say truth in any of its bearings, 
and let the answer be decided by history. Has not Abel 
always been an offence to Cain? Has not Joseph always 
been hated by his brethren? Has not Moses always been 
reproached by the multitude? Has not Elijah always 
been a troubler in Israel? The history of general civili- 
sation would justify the spirit of the same inquiries. 
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To-day, the men who lead the world are able to recall 
memories of the misinterpretation and harsh usage to 
which they are exposed as the teachers of once unpopular | 
doctrines; and the men who are now teaching unwel- 
come principles strengthen themselves by reviewing the 
triumphant progress of once rejected truth. Clearing the 
suggestion of all that is in the least degree fanatical, does 
it not distinctly point out, that, ever since the divine 
government was challenged in Eden, divine principles have 
only been re-adopted after angry protest, and often not 
until after crucifixion? Let any man, even in this enlight- 
ened and liberal age, request a hearing for a new interpre- 
tation of truth, or a suggestion that is at all opposed to 
established ideas, and the part of the high priest will be 
instantly repeated. The high priest did not object to the 
prophecy of Christ, he objected to the form in which the 
alleged fulfilment of that prophecy came before him; so 
the danger of the Church to-day is not that it objects to 
truth, but that it dogmatises as to the form which truth 
shall assume. Nor is this dogmatism to be inconsiderately 
denounced, for the world ought not to be easily dis- 
’ possessed of theories and hopes which for ages have 
guided and stimulated its history. Tenacity is a charac- 
teristic of faith as well as of superstition; and to be 
“driven about with every wind of doctrine” is not the use 
but the abuse of spiritual liberty. Still, when every 
modification has been made, the suggestion is morally 
and historically true that Divine ideas have never been 
wrought into the life of society without combat and even 
crucifixion. Every true teacher has called out the same 
characteristics of human depravity, as may be proved by 
profane as well as sacred history. What is found, there- 
fore, in the case of Jesus Christ is not new in principle, 
but inasmuch as Jesus Christ differed .from all the 
illustrious men of the past in being the Son of God and 
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the Saviour of the world, the development of human 
wickedness reached, though unconsciously, the final point 
in charging God Himself (in the person of His Son) with 
blasphemy. In the fury of the multitude and the obstinate 
hostility of the leading classes, we see what depraved 
human nature really is; apart from Jesus Christ’s ministry, 
this development never could have taken place; the fall 
of man never could have been understood in all its 
terribleness; it never could have been made plain to men 
that they love darkness rather than hght. What is this 
culmination of human depravity? It is a rejection of God 
because He has revealed Himself under conditions which 
collide with our own expectations. We have heard His 
words, but our prejudice rejected them; we have seen His 
works, and ascribed them to Beelzebub ; we have thus con- 
victed ourselves of that spiritual insusceptibility which, 
knowing the name, knows not the nature of God. True 
spiritual life would have known God under any conceal- 
ment; His words would have carried their own witness 
to the spirit; the whole moral nature would have been 
stirred with responsive gladness. What is the fact as 
given in the narrative? It is that Jesus Christ came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not; He was 
in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not. There was nothing in the soul that 
fully answered Him when He spoke; when He displayed 
the dominion of His word over all natural forces, the soul 
did not detect the divine tone in His voice; He spoke to 
dead hearts that could not return so much as an echo. 
When Adam and Eve heard God's voice in the garden 
they knew it and fled away; when the most favoured 
nation upon earth heard God’s voice through Jesus Christ 
they pronounced it the voice of a blasphemer! Why 
should we be startled at their boldly doing so? The 
inception and the consummation are identical in quality; 
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there is, therefore, no discrepancy between Eden and Gol- 
gotha. 

Surrounded as we are by what may be called a Christian 
atmosphere; our entire education being penetrated more 
or less by Christian elements ; it is difficult to carry the 
mind back so as to follow the chronological development 
of Jesus Christ’s trial and condemnation, and by so much 
it is difficult to conceive that we should have done, in 
moral effect, exactly what the Jews did. Yet, having 
regard to the scope of Jesus Christ’s work, this is a fact; 
the work related not to the Jews only but to the whole 
world, and as it related to the whole world, there must be 
identity of nature as a condition of realising its advantages. 
Where there is identity of nature, it is more than presum- 
able that there would have been identity of operation 
under the same class of circumstances. In the Jews, at 
the time of our Lord’s ministry, we see human nature in 
its highest religious condition; with the most wonderful 
traditions and with the most exciting hopes, they stood 
apart from all other nations, yet in them is seen how 
human nature while upholding religious forms can be 
utterly destitute of religious life. In them is seen the 
humilation of the whole world; in them was the moral 
nature of all men faithfully represented ; we, as par- 
takers of a common humanity, are, as were the Jews, 
euilty of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ—‘ We hid as it 
were our faces from Him, He was despised, and we esteemed 
Him not.” 

Apart from its bearing upon the mystery of the atone- 
ment, this view of the case, viz., that the condemnation of 
Jesus Christ was due neither to momentary malice nor to 
a miscarriage of justice caused by temporary excitement, 
much less to a sudden collapse of mere animal courage on 
the part of His most devoted friends, but to the natural 
enmity of the human heart, relieves one or two difficulties 
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by which some readers have been much perplexed. For 
example, there is a difficulty connected with the recurring 
expression, “that the scriptures might be fulfilled.” On 
this form of words some have grounded the supposition 
that the Jews were by arbitrary decree, compelled to con- 
demn and crucify Jesus Christ, that their own will was 
overridden, and that in the excitement of a passion which 
they did not enkindle, they were driven to imbrue their 
hands in innocent blood. The whole event has been 
ascribed to arbitrary predestination. Now, without ob- 
truding upon the secret counsel of heaven, we have no 
need to accept a theory of foreordination, which instantly 
excites the resentment of our moral instincts. The scrip- 
tures are constructed upon a thorough understanding of 
human nature, and can be comprehended only so far as 
they are read in the light of this fact. The Bible is, in 
reality, a history of human nature as God views it, and as 
God trains it towards recovery. It is called God’s Book, 
and so it is; but it is not the less God’s exhibition of 
human nature in all its hmitations—God’s life of man as 
affected by sin on the one hand, and redeemed by divine 
loving-kindness on the other. When, therefore, it is said 
that such and such an act transpired “that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled,” it is not to be inferred that the scrip- 
tures override human will, but that the scriptures have 
anticipated the necessary development of sin, and indicated 
with literal accuracy the culminating-point of human 
depravity. God knows the end from the beginning, and 
it is instructive to remark how this fact has given a pecu- 
liar character to the inspired writings ; books, in general, 
refer to events which have already happened, but the 
Bible makes copious and precise references to circum- 
stances which have yet to take place—a feature which 
perfectly accords with the omniscience of the Spirit under 
whose dictation it was written, The historian goes after 
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the event, but the prophet goes before it; the writing of 
the latter, therefore, is either a bold speculation or an 
inspired pre-announcement of facts. When, however, it 
is said that the fact happened that the pre-announcement 
might be fulfilled, we are no more entitled to argue that 
men were compelled to do things against their will, in 
order that the prophets might not be contradicted, than 
we are entitled to argue that the Romans were compelled 
to invade Britain, in order that the history of England 
might be written. Correct history is not more certainly a 
faithful record of fact than inspired prophecy is a faithful 
anticipation of human development. When it was pre- 
dicted that Jesus Christ would be despised and rejected 
of men, it was not determined that men should be brutal- 
ised by an irresistible power; it was simply declared that 
the natural and necessary result of sin is the rejection of 
the living God—in other words, that “sin when it is 
finished bringeth forth death.” 

In the light of this suggestion there need not be any 
difficulty in the interpretation of passages which appear 
to ascribe the death of Jesus Christ to irresistible power 
brought to bear upon the human will. For example, 
there is this passage-—“ Him being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and siain” 
(Acts 11.23). Here, the two events are put in their right 
relation; the foreknowledge and determination point to 
the love of God in giving His Son, and the wickedness is 
set down to the action of a depraved but free will. Then 
we read,—“ The Son of Man goeth, as it was determined, 
but woe unto that man by whom He is betrayed” (Luke 
xxl. 22); and again—‘*Thou couldest have no power at 
all against me, except it were given thee from above, there- 
fore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin” 
(John xix. 11). Here, too, the same relation of events is 
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asserted ; there is a divine operation, there is also a human 
operation ; God gives, man rejects ; God sets His Son in 
a redemptive relation to men, and that very act develops 
the full force of depravity, and thus shows men what, not- 
withstanding accidental appearances to the contrary, they 
really are. In His address to Pilate, Jesus Christ dis- 
tinctly points out the divine share of the marvellous 
transaction; He shows that He is not to be classed with 
common criminals; that His presence at the bar is part 
of a great purpose which God is working out; that human 
strength would have had no power, and, indeed, no oppor- 
tunity, to lay wicked hands upon Him had He not been 
given (delivered) by God expressly for the sins of the 
world. By grouping such passages, and confining atten- 
tion to a merely human view of the subject, it has been 
found easy to set up some such difficulty as this: Jesus 
Christ came for the express purpose of saving the world; 
in order to save the world He must die for it; yet the 
very men who put Him to death are held up to the exe- 
cration of the universe as murderers, whereas, but for 
them, the crucifixion could not have taken place, and so 
the atonement could not have been made. The difficulty 
is not in the facts, but in their misconstruction. The 
objection may be accepted even in the broad and repulsive 
form just given, and yet there is nothing in it to offend 
either justice or benevolence. Jesus Christ came to give 
Himself a ransom for the world; that is also admitted,— 
but why those wicked men should be considered sinners 
above all others, when they simply carried human (not 
merely Jewish) depravity to its extreme point, is the 
‘difficulty. There is, however, a consideration omitted 
which alters the moral bearing of the subject. It is for- 
gotten that the men who crucified Jesus Christ did not 
do so in the belief that they were taking a painful but 
necessary part in the process of redemption; what they 
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did was done as an act of vengeance, in punishment of 
what they considered blasphemy ; they would not listen to 
doctrine; they resisted every appeal to their own scrip- 
tures ; they stopped their ears and closed their eyes, when 
any evidence of the Messiahship was offered; and they 
treated the whole case as not at all involving their own 
relation to God and to sin; and in vehement defiance of 
possible error on their own part, cried, “His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” That was their part in 
the transaction; their case must be judged upon the 
eround on which they themselves put it; and it is im- 
possible if we judge them with their own judgment to 
escape the conclusion that they were guilty of the foulest 
sin, We cannot give them the advantage of that side of 
the transaction, which they obstinately ignored. They took 
their stand upon a law which they would not examine ; 
they professed to uphold scriptures to which they would 
not refer; and, therefore, through superstition which they 
mistook for reverence, through ignorance which they 
paraded as knowledge, and through personal malice which 
they regarded as religious zeal, they brought themselves 
into this great condemnation. History is constantly show- 
ing how even the worst men may be unconsciously, or 
even against their will, working out the greatest purposes; 
yet, if they are to be judged at all, they must be judged 
by that side of their work which they themselves have 
avowed. It is universally allowed that motives are the 
best explanation of actions, and that men should be 
judged according to their motives, and not according to 
remote or unexpected advantages which they never con- 
templated, and in which they never believed. Take the 
case of Abraham in illustration of the main bearing of 
this doctrine. Viewed in a merely earthly light, Abraham 
was guilty of murder; he had bound his son, laid him 
upon the altar. and lifted his arm to strike the fatal blow: 
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Were such a thing to occur to-day, Abraham would be 
arrested for murder, and universal justice would demand 
his condemnation. Now view the case in another light : 
Abraham’s faith in God was being tested; after sore 
agony of heart, Abraham prepares himself to give effect 
to the divine will; religious devotion rises above natural 
affection ; and the deed is about to be done in obedience 
to the heavenly call. What then ? The aspect of the case 
is entirely changed. What would have been murder, has 
become the highest triumph of faith ; and as the deed was 
about to take place, not by the murderous will of man but 
through supreme love of God, Abraham receives all the 
honour which God puts upon His children. Now, as well 
may the filicide claim to rank with Abraham, as may the 
Jews who crucified Jesus Christ claim to have done a re- 
ligious deed. That we, under similar circumstances, would 
have done virtually as the Jews did, need not be denied ; 
and if we had done so, we should have deserved the same 
severity of condemnation. 

Happily, a most gracious truth remains to be set side 
by side with this condemnation. Jesus Christ prayed, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Luke xxiii. 34); and when He gave the disciples their 
commission, He added, “beginning at Jerusalem” (Luke 
xxiv. 47). It follows, then, that the condemnation was 
not an exclusion from the blessings of redemption; the 
murderers were among the very first to whom those bless- 
ings were offered; and He who condemned their wicked- 
ness also prayed that they might be forgiven. He said in 
His prayer-—‘“ they know not what they do;” this is the 
last stage of human depravity, beyond this there is no 
other depth in the abyss of sin. Madness is the climax of 
depravity. It will be remarked, then, that just at the 
point where human depravity ends in madness, divine 
love discloses most impressively its method of saving the 
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world. The conjunction of the two revelations is very 
solemn. On the one hand, depravity reaching the point 
of murder; on the other, divine love accepting murder, 
with all its horrible associations, as the means of working 
out a great salvation. We are not aware that it was neces- 
sary to the idea of the atonement (in any theory of it), 
that Jesus Christ’s death should be attended by all the 
revolting brutality which was displayed by the multitude ; 
such brutality showed how deeply human nature had been 
degraded, but so far as the precise idea of atonement is 
concerned it does not appear that the mocking, buffeting, 
and smiting, were at all necessary. They had a use, it is 
true, even in relation to Jesus Christ Himself; they tested 
the reality of His human love, and the depth of His self- 
oblivion, and added a deeper pathos to the expression “He 
became obedient unto death” by enlarging it into “even 
the death of the cross ;”—the idea of atonement is ex- 
hausted at the word “death,” but the boundlessness of 
love encloses the term “cross.” We are not aware that 
there is anything irreverent in the inquiry, How the offer- 
ing of Jesus Christ would have been made apart from the 
brutality of the multitude? Nothing must be assumed 
which would impair the perfect voluntariness of the offer- 
ing. The teaching of Jesus Christ is very explicit upon 
this point: “ Therefore doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down my life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down and I have power to take it again ” 
(John x. 17,18). The multitude crucified Him, yet He 
Jaid down His own life; the tormentors nailed Him to the 
cross and pierced His side, yet no man took His life from 
Him ; these appear to be mutually destructive assertions, 
yet they are in thorough accord with the duality of Jesus 
Christ’s nature. The point more especially to be con- 
sidered is, whether Jesus Christ could not have made 
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atonement for the sins of the world without undergoing 
the shameful process to which Jewish brutality condemned 
Him? The question is important as discriminating between 
the incidental and essential; between the crucifixion as 
showing the penal side of human law, and the “ lifting 
up” which shows the fulfilment of God’s purpose to re- 
deem the world. Crucifixion simply as such has, of course, 
no redemptive meaning ; so far as mere crucifixion 1s con- 
cerned, the two thieves suffered in common with Jesus 
Christ, so that unless we discover something more than 
crucifixion in the death of the latter, His cross will be but 
a common fact in penal history. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GETHSEMANE AND CALVARY. 


HIS chapter is in continuation of the last. Calvary 
will be a mystery to you until you understand the 
work that was done in Gethsemane. The difference be- 
tween the two is as the difference between the soul and 
the body. For example: Jesus went to Gethsemane; He 
was led away to Calvary. In this change of expression, 
as shown in italics, you see exactly what I mean. Jesus 
died in the. garden ; He was murdered on the hill. Jesus 
broke the typical and sacramental bread before going to 
Gethsemane, not before being violently led away to 
Golgotha. The bitterness of death was past, and the glory 
of tle resurrection was realised, before Jesus gave Himself 
up to the Jews. In Gethsemane you see the spiritual 
view of actions presently to be unfolded in most tragical 
horror aud ineffable splendour,—the crucifixion and the 
resurrection of the Son of Man. “He sweat as it were 
ereat drops of blood,”’—there is the Cross! He said: 
“ Not My will but Thine be done,’—there is the Sacrifice ! 
There is the literal and infinitely pathetic realisation of 
the words, “I lay down My life; no man taketh it from 
Me; but I lay it down of Myself; I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” He said, “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,”’—it was then 
that Jesus Christ died! Then came a word not to be 
carelessly spoken as if common speech: “ Rise up, let us 
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go,’—there is the Resurrection! I think the loss will be 
yours if you fritter down this word so as to make it 
include but a movement of the body: literally, you may 
be right in so limiting it, but read in Gethsemane, in the 
light of what has just been endured, it comes to my mind 
with deeper meaning, like a tone of confidence soon to 
increase to a blast of triumph. When Jesus said, “If it 
be possible let this cup pass from Me,” we knew not how 
the strife would end: when He said, “ My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful even unto death,’ we feared that His agony 
would become His destruction; but now that He says 
“ Rise,’ we feel that we too have risen with Christ! 
There is a new sweet morning shining and breathing 
around us. From this moment Christ will go forward 
without a murmur: He will reveal Himself to the 
betrayer ; He will be led as a lamb to the slaughter, nor 
will He chide or argue with men. The deed is wholly 
past, in all that is vital. On Calvary we see the crucifixion 
of Christ ; in Gethsemane we see the crucifixion by Christ. 
In Gethsemane we may say, “He laid down His life ;” 
on Calvary we may say, “Him being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 
Whatever was done in Gethsemane was also to be done 
with publicity and demonstrativeness on Calvary. An 
appeal must be made to public vision and to public feeling, 
and the great transaction of Gethsemane must become an 
historical fact attested by many witnesses. And now 
Calvary takes the first place, as the letter takes precedence 
of the spirit. We first see the murder, then the sacrifice : 
we see the Victim first, afterwards we see the Priest: first 
we see the Cross, by-and-by we see the Altar. Universal 
attention is arrested by the Cross, The little child listens 
and weeps: the heathen wonders and inquires: the 
hardened sinner stops and trembles. Not one of them 
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could have first entered into the mystery of Gethsemane ; 
they all begin with that which is material, and advance to 
_ that which is spiritual. May we not say without irrever- 
ence that Jesus Christ Himself could only go to Calvary 
by way of Gethsemane ? In our own infinitely less degree 
we repeat this very process in all matters of vital impor- 
tance. We cannot extemporise the great heroisms of life. 
First we must pass through a secret conflict as between 
God and ourselves, as between law and desire, as between 
conscience and expediency. In solitude we must win the 
victory, or it can never be secured in public: the outward 
life will be spasmodic, irregular, sensational, unless we 
pass into the outer battle through the strife and triumph, 
say, if you will, the crucifixion and resurrection, of solitary 
agony and surrender. 


What was this Cup from which Jesus Christ shrank in 
such fear and pain? It could not have been the cup of 
mere death, for He came to die, it was the purpose for 
which He was manifested. He approached His death with 
perfect intelligence, and with serenity inexplicable on 
common grounds. Besides, all this agony in anticipation 
of merely bodily suffering is not only unlike everything 
that we know about Jesus Christ, it is so far below the 
average of human fortitude, as to amount to a severe dis- 
credit if proved against Him. Not only so, it is incredible 
that any man who was in such mortal terror in anti- 
elpation of pain and death should not have spoken the one 
word which would have secured His escape. Pilate invited 
Him to speak it, and would have rejoiced in its utterance. 
It is, therefore, inadmissible on every ground that this 
cup could have had any reference to the anguish—terrible 
beyond expression as it must have been—of bodily cruci- 
fixion. 

It was intolerable mental agony! It was sorrow of the 
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soul! Was He then setting an example? Was His soul 
being made an offering for sin? Was He sorrowing because 
He was going to the Father? Was He taking away the 
sin of the world? Probably you will ask whether Christ 
was surprised at the wholly unexpected bitterness of the 
cup? JI think His words may be so read as not to express 
any surprise on the part of the Sufferer. You will 
remember that Jesus Christ’s prayers were sometimes 
intended to have a social effect; as, for example, when He 
said at the grave of Lazarus, “ Because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me.” A reverent and permissible application of 
this principle will give the following paraphrase of the 
prayer, “If it be possible let this cup pass from Me :”— 
“Father, the world will never believe that sin can deserve 
such sorrow as this; narrow and dim in its moral vision, 
the world will suppose that this cup need not have been 
so heavy and so bitter ; if it be possible to take one drop 
of bitterness away, or to remove the whole cup, let it pass 
from Me: for their sakes to whom Thy love and righteous- 
ness shall be made known in ages to come I say it, that 
they may know the sinfulness of sin in Thy sight, and the 
impossibility of redeeming the sinner without great cost of 
suffering and sorrow.”—Thus I do not read the words as if 
Christ wished to escape; but as intended to show that the 
question of the possibility of human salvation by some 
other method was distinctly raised by Himself in the hour 
of His agony, and was determined by the cross. That 
deliverance from physical suffering could have been 
effected, without moral culpability, is obvious ; “ more than 
twelve legions of angels” could have been invoked; the 
ruffian bands could have been afflicted with blindness ; or 
Jesus could have passed through His enemies again as he 
had once done before. The “ possibility,” then, did not 
relate to the mere suffering to be occasioned by the cross ; 
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it was somehow, not yet explained, a question between 
Himself and His Father. We reverently wonder what it 
was! “This cup,” is indefinite. We seem to hear only 
part of what was said; as if Jesus was answering some- 
thing that His Father had uttered. We have said that 
it was intolerable mental agony, but this seems but to 
substitute one indefiniteness for another. We want expli- 
citness, we want a name! Perhaps there was something 
to come which He had seen, indeed, omnisciently, as all 
things are naked and open unto His eyes, but had not 
felt in all its mortal keenness until this hour. It is one 
thing to foresee a sorrow in its most vivid and appalling 
outline, and another to encounter it in actual experience. 
It was so, you remember, in your own case: you foresaw 
the dear one’s death; you knew it must come, and come 
soon; and to be ready for the stroke you said you would 
use yourself to do without that loved life, and by anticipa- 
tion would afflict yourself with the cold of the inevitable 
loneliness. You thought you were ready. You said with 
tears that your heart was at last resigned. But when the 
stroke fell, what then of your preparedness! It may have 
been so even with Christ. He came to be killed; He 
came to lay down His life; He came to Calvary: yet 
though He knew all, He had not felt all. There was one 
element in the cup bitterer than every other. What was 
it? For the answer you must go to Calvary. Jesus had 
never allowed Himself to name it. Nay, He had even 
strengthened Himself by declaring that there was no such 
bitterness in the cup! Did He not say, “I am not alone, 
for the Father is with Me”? Had not His words latterly 
been tenderer than ever about the Father? Did He not 
draw the garment of this consolation the closer around 
Him as He neared the fierce wind that stormed upon Him 
to His destruction? He was quite sure of the Father’s 
presence: so sure (oh mystery of the heart !) that He began 
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to doubt it! That was the cup! If you hesitate to think 
so, listen to His piercing, rending, mortal cry—*“ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me!” 


That cry would seem to explain the agony of the garden. 
If we now go back to Gethsemane we shall be able reverently 
to conjecture what it was that came upon the heart of 
Christ with a shock that elicited the prayer—* Father, if 
it be possible let this cup pass from Me.” The withdraw- 
ment of the Father had been revealed to Him; omnis- 
ciently He had known that from eternity, but sympathets- 
cally, He could not have known it until it was at hand. 
Even God’s heart-breaks over the sins of man always 
came upon Him by surprise; hence many a passage in the 
Old Testament which no literalist can ever explain. It 
was such surprise that came upon Christ in this dark hour. 
He had said that the Father was with Him, and now He 
was told that the Father was going away! He Himself 
was learning the very lesson He had taught to His disci- 
ples when He said to them, “It is expedient for you that 
I go away.” Now the iron that had pierced their hearts 
entered His own soul! In a way we can never under- 
stand on earth, it was expedient that the Father should go 
away from the Son. Out of this necessity came the prayer, 
“Tf it be possible let this cup pass from Me,” and the 
ery, “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me!” 

Yes, why 2? Not because of personal sin. Not because 
of incomplete work. Not because of defective testimony. 
At one point it would seem as if those who teach that 
Jesus Christ came into the world simply to declare the 
truth and the mercy of God, and not to die for human sin, 
were right, for He said, “I have finished the work which 
Thou gavest Me to do,”!—and yet He had not endured 
the cross! It would seem, too, as if He exvected even then 
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to ascend and be received up into glory: “And now I am 
no more in the world, . . . and nowI come to Thee.” He 
had finished, and yet He had not finished; as He was 
alone, yet not alone. But why was Christ forsaken ? Was 
it that He might feel all the judgment against sin in one 
intolerable agony? Was this the supreme punishment 
due to sin? Some say so. Or was it that He might be in 
all points tempted as we are? Was it that in His own 
experience He might provide a sanctuary for men who 
know what it is to be in despair? Observe, that if this 
moment of forsakenness had not been in the life of Christ, 
there would not have been one ray of light in all that 
history for despavring souls ; they alone would have been 
left without lot or heritage in the great Redemption. But 
now they have a fellow-sufferer in the Lord. Their dark- 
ness 1s as noonday compared with the infinite gloom of 
the Redeemer’s loneliness. He prayed to be glorified, He 
died forsaken! He died forsaken, but He rose again clothed 
with “all power in heaven and on earth.” So men may, 
by knowing “the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings,” come 
also to know “the power of His resurrection.” 


What explanation of Christ’s work as Priest is suggested 
by the cry “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” If it implied the withdrawment of the Father 
because of punishment or suffering due to representative 
sin, it must be claimed by those who uphold the expia- 
tory theory of the work of Christ as a distinct proof 
of that theory. If, on the other hand, it represented 
a state of despair into which every Christian soul may 
come, and was therefore intended as a solace and a hope 
to the victims of extreme despondency, it may be as dis- 
tinctly claimed by the upholders of the moral theory. 
But apart from either this theory or that it was a terrible 
cry, Imasmuch as it seemed to be a confirmation of the 
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justice of Christ’s sentence, and a sanction of His aban- 
donment by His own disciples. How else could the 
Father have forsaken Him? Does God forsake the 
just ? Does God turn away from those whose work He 
approves? For the answer to questions so vital we are 
not yet prepared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE WORK OF CHRIST AS EXPLAINED IN THE EPISTLES. 


JN opening the Epistles it will be easy to collate a vast 

array of passages which seem to put the controversy 

as to the true meaning of Christ’s death to an end for ever. 

Who can hesitate for a moment after reading such words 

as these, taken almost at random from various apostolic 
writings ?— 

“Christ died for the ungodly; while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us. He that spared not His own Son, 
but freely delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things? Our Lord Jesus 
Christ who died for us: Christ loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us. He hath made Him 
to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him. Jesus Christ gave Him- 
self a ransom for us. Our Saviour Jesus Christ gave Him- 
self for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity. 
He was delivered for our offences. Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures. Christ also hath once suffered 
for sins, the Just for the unjust. His own self bare our 
sins In His own body on the tree. Once in the end of the 
world hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself. In whom we have redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins. By His own blood 
He entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 


eternal redemption for us.” 
G 
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It is easy to pile a huge mountain of proof-texts, and 
yet to have no Bible. Ifyou could heap the stars together 
you would not make a universe of them; they must be set 
in their right places and at their proper distances, and be 
surrounded by their own atmospheres, if you would see 
anything of the wisdom and power of the Most High. Let 
me caution you against the unmethodical grouping of proof- 
texts. You may have a Bible, and yet have no revelation; 
as you may have a quarry but not a temple. I propose 
therefore to look into some of the apostolic arguments in 
their completeness, and to compare them one with another 
for enlargement and confirmation. The order of history 
determines that the first position must be assigned to 
Peter ; and if we are to be faithful to our own principle, that 
to understand a speech we must In some important cases 
first understand the speaker, we must begin our examina- 
tion of Peter’s speeches and writings with a few explana- 
tory words about Peter himself. It is clear that he had 
several undeniable qualifications as an apostolic expositor. 
He was the oldest of the disciples; he was invariably 
present at the great scenes in Christ’s life; through him 
came the revelation of the Divine Sonship of his Lord; he 
had fallen from his first grace, and had been restored after | 
penitence and proof of sincerity; he was ardent, hopeful, 
sympathetic. Peter was not a logician, nor an adroit trick- 
ster in the use of words, nor a swordsman of remarkable 
valour and precision. When he swore it was with vehe- 
mence, when he wept it was bitterly. From such a man 
we may expect distinct recollection of facts, positive 
“expressions of opinion, burning fervour of language, and 
possibly some confusion in metaphor and argument. I 
speak thus of him as an ordinary man, not forgetting his, 
spiritual resurrection and the gift of the Holy Ghost which 
he had received. 

It is easy to foresee how such a man will speak after 
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passing through the experiences recorded by the evange- 
lists. When the disciples are left alone, and are called 
upon to give an explanation of the wonderful things which 
have happened, Peter will, as a matter of constitutional 
necessity, speak as follows: “Ye men of Judea, and all ye 
that dwell at Jerusalem, let me bow my head before you 
in uttermost shame and confusion. Bad as you may be 
in this history, I am infinitely worse. You did not know 
Christ as I did; I saw His secret life, the beauty that 
shone at home, the nobleness that became nobler day by 
day; I loved Him and promised to go with Him to prison 
and to death, but in the hour of trial I denied ever having 
known Him, and I spoke of Him as the stranger and the 
man: but, praised be His name, He spoke to me about my 
sin; He broke my heart and healed it again, and this day I 
own my wickedness with shame unspeakable, yet I renew 
my hope in the mercy and love of God. Now let me 
speak to you fully of this whole matter. We now know 
the blessed secret, and may look for the forgiveness for 
which Christ prayed on the cross. Truly you knew not 
what you did! I will now explain everything, and then 
we shall unite in lofty and glowing ascriptions of praise 
and honour to Him who was despised and rejected of 
men.” 

If such a speech as this had been delivered it would have 
cleared up every doubt, and brought all who listened to it 
to unanimous penitence and homage. You must instantly 
feel that such would have been the happy result. How 
bold, then, must I be in venturing to suggest that such a 
speech carries its condemnation on its own face! If the 
Jews who had resisted the words of Christ, denied the 
argumentative value of the miracles, and trampled under 
foot a character against which they could bring no just 
accusation, could have been persuaded by such a speech, 
they were not the men they had proved themselves to be. 
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Their retort would have been instant and crushing: “A 
clumsy piece of peasant-like art! A nice way of putting 
together the fragments of a shattered cause! We laughed 
at this man’s so-called miracles, we heard and rejected His 
predictions and His arguments, we killed Him on the 
cross, being driven off we know not where, and now we 
are politely asked to make it all up, and to this end we 
are encouraged by a whimpering hypocrite who seeks our 
tears through the medium of his own! Boldly attempted 
but feebly done!” And they would have been right. It 
is not so that God has ever worked. Artifice, mechanism, 
or dramatic distribution of parts, there is none in the 
government of God; there is only life, nature, growth, and 
struggle ending in victory. Let us see if this be not so in 
the spoken and written testimony of Peter. 


(1.) Zhe Testumony of Peter’s Speeches. 


- 1. Remember that the Lord Jesus opened the under- 
standing of the disciples that they might understand the 
Scriptures, and you will at once see how naturally and 
consistently the apostle Peter began his ministry. But 
for that fact we might have been startled by the sudden- 
ness with which such a man as Peter, neither philosopher 
by constitution nor scholar by education, assumed to be an 
authoritative Biblical expositor. He had no sooner re- 
turned from witnessing the ascension of Jesus Christ than 
he said to the hundred and twenty disciples, “The scrip- 
ture must needs have been fulfilled,’ and in the same first 
speech he said, “It is written in the Book of Psalms.” 
Already a noble dignity marked the words of a speaker 
not famed for prudence, and a noble self-distrust saved 
him from that obtrusion of his own personality which 
many circumstances would seem to have justified. Peter 
did not profess to be an oracle but an expositor, and 
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therein he began well. And as he began so he continued, 
for in accounting for pentecostal manifestations he did not 
give a theory of his own, but at once went to the prophe- 
cies of Joel, and sustained himself by two quotations from 
the Messianic psalms of David. Observe, then, that the 
ancient books were not thrown away in a frenzy of unin- 
telligent ardour; they were lifted up in honour ; and were 
held to be the foundation of whatever. was new in the 
kingdom about to be set up. Thus Peter unconsciously 
begets confidence in his ministry; it is not loose or dreamy 
talk; it has a distinct historical basis, and is meant to 
conduct to practical and noble conclusions. Personal ex- 
planations and personal claims there are none. The common 
books of the Jews are referred to with precision and applied 
with authority; and farther back still does Peter go in his 
great appeal, even to “the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God.” In this speech, delivered on the day of 
Pentecost, Peter (1) re-asserted the reality of the miracles 
and wonders and signs of Jesus of Nazareth; (2) claimed 
that God Himself did every one of them; (3) drove home 
the charge that the Jews had slain Jesus with wicked 
hands ; (4) preached the resurrection of Christ as a fact 
attested by many witnesses; and (5) declared, as with 
exultation and triumph, that God had exalted the crucified 
Jesus and made Him both Lord and Christ. The whole 
speech of Peter is not given in verbal detail, for it is dis- 
tinctly stated that “with many other words did he testify 
and exhort.’ ‘The probability is, however, that the most 
important parts of Peter's speech are reported, and that 
the “many other words” were but in amplification of these 
points. So much for the speech on the day of Pentecost. 


2. The second speech was delivered on the occasion of 
the making whole of “a certain man lame from his 
mother’s womb.” Great tumult, partly joyous, partly con- 
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troversial, but culminating in great wonder, ensued, and 
Peter was called upon, either by the circumstances or by 
direct suggestion, to explain the miracle. In doing this, 
Peter was careful (1) to disavow all personal merit or 
claim in the matter, either on behalf of himself or of John, 
—as though by their own power or holiness they had 
made this man to walk; (2) to point out that, as before, 
the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God 
of our fathers had glorified His Son Jesus; (3) to re- 
announce this same Jesus as the Holy One and the Just 
and the Prince of life, who, having been rejected in favour 
of a murderer, was raised from the dead; (4) and once 
more to invoke the ancient and unchallenged testimony of 
Samuel and the prophets, and “the covenant which God 
made with our fathers.” A Jewish speech made to Jewish 
hearers, yet with a touch of prophecy,—* Unto you FIRst 
God, having raised up His Son Jesus, sent Him to bless 
you, in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.” 
This speech was made in public; it remains now to be 
seen whether Peter will stand to it in a more formal 
assembly, unsustained by the enthusiasm of a great popu- 
lar assemblage. He was brought before “ Annas the high 
priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest,” and with 
startling distinctness he re-affirmed the facts, and recited 
the full style and title of his Master, calling Him Jesus, 
Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth whom ye crucified ; and proclaiming Him the 
rejected stone, the head of the corner, and the only name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved. The same speech, you see, ennobled by the cir- 
cumstances, as a mansion may be better displayed upon a 
mountain than upon a plain. 


3. We find in the fifth chapter of the Acts of the 
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Apostles that the Jewish rulers were filled with indigna- 
tion because that by the hands of the apostles were many 
signs and wonders wrought among the people, and that 
multitudes of both men and women were added unto the 
Lord, and sick people were brought into the streets, and 
laid on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow of 
Peter passing by might overshadow some of them. The 
indignation. of “the high priest and all that were with 
him” led to the imprisonment of the apostles, who, how- 
ever, were liberated by the angel of the Lord and sent by 
him to speak in the temple “all the words of this life.” 
Called to account for this, Peter had once more an oppor- 
tunity of reversing his threefold denial of the Saviour, 
and what was his use of that opportunity? Observe it. 
(1) He connected the name of Jesus with the name of 
God; (2) he brought the charge of crucifixion against the 
rulers of the Jews; (3) he re-affirmed the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ as the distinct act of God; (4) he preached 
the divine exaltation of Christ, and proclaimed Him a 
Prince and a Saviour to give repentance to Israel and for- 
giveness of sins; and (5) he set forth the apostles as. the 
responsible witnesses of these things, as was also the Holy 
Ghost “whom God hath given to them that obey Him.” 


4, The concluding evidence supplied by the speeches of 
Peter is found in the tenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Peter was sent for to visit Cornelius. The 
way was prepared on both sides by dreams and visions, 
as the dawn comes before the glory of noonday. Peter's 
spiritual outlook was cleared and enlarged, so that he 
began to see that a man is more than a Jew. This was 
the second call, almost the second conversion, of Peter. A 
great speech he then delivered to the representatives of 
the Gentile world ; his points being, (1) that God is no 
respecter of persons,—a commonplace to us, but a revela- 
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tion to a Jew; (2) that the coming of the word of God 
into the world has a clear and simple history, easy of veri- 
fication ; (3) that Jesus Christ is Lord of all; (4) that 
God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost; 
(5) that the Jews slew Jesus and hanged Him on a tree; 
(6) that all these things could be attested by “ witnesses 
chosen before of God;” (7) that the apostles had been 
commanded of Christ to preach; and (8) that all the 
prophets gave witness, that through Christ’s name, whoso- 
ever believeth in Him, should receive remission of sins. 
Then came the Gentile pentecost, and the joy of the Lord 
made the heathen sing. 

This is the evidence, analytically stated, of Peter's 
speeches as reported fragmentarily in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Upon this evidence four questions, in some 
form, must be raised in the final argument, and may be set 
down here to keep the attention fully on the alert: (1) Is 
there anything in those speeches about the proper deity 
of Jesus Christ? (2) Do they contain anything like a 
formal statement of the doctrine of the Atonement? (3) 
Is the word Atonement, or any equivalent of it, used in 
this testimony from beginning to end? (4) Is there a 
single reference or argument in any of those speeches 
which a good and honest heart can have the slightest 
difficulty in understanding? These are inquiries whose 
bearing and force we must attempt to estimate if we are 
to come to sound conclusions as to the work of Christ. 
That you may not be unduly troubled by their temporary 
reservation I may ask you to bear four things in mind: 
-(1) That we have been quoting from speeches, imperfectly 
reported, and not from formal and complete dissertations ; 
(2) that those speeches were replies rather than exposi- 
tions; (3) that the replies were given under most exciting 
circumstances; and (4) that from beginning to end the 
most decisive and challenging testimony is borne to all 
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the principal facts in the earthly history of Jesus Christ. 
We must now turn from the speeches delivered to excited 
congregations, to epistles written in quietness and with a 
view to the instruction and comfort of some who were far 
away. The pen may record what the tongue may have 
omitted to utter; at least Peter will have the advantage 
of being his own reporter and expositor, and of telling 
calmly all that he knows, or all that admits of explanation 
by an unlettered but earnest man, 


(2.) The Testimony of Peter's Epistles. 


I open the letters of Peter with the keenest interest, 
having the most confident expectation that I shall learn 
from him more than any one else has been able to tell me. 
He will begin at the beginning; say how Jesus Christ 
looked when He called him; what were the first words he 
heard Christ say in private; and on from that time he will 
carry me forward day by day, quoting from every discourse, 
alluding to every prayer, making a basket of summer flowers 
out of the tender sayings, the gracious promises, the gentle 
cautions of his Lord; he will speak of his own unwise 
speeches and rash acts, of the maiming of Malchus, and 
the three denials, and the dinner on the sea-shore. From 
Peter we shall get the whole story with delicate minute- 
ness of statement and inexpressible tenderness of tone. 
Coming to Peter with these expectations, you may judge 
of my surprise when I tell you that in almost every one 
of them I meet with nothing but utter disappointment ! 
He gives no history of Christ. From anything I can learn 
from Peter there might never have been a Bethlehem, a 
Capernaum, a sermon ora prayer. In reading these letters 
there are two things made most clear to my mind; the 
first is that Peter had no notion of writing; that to write 
a letter was to him a severe difficulty because of his 
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aversion to the mere act of writing. He would speak with 
ereat fulness and power, but write he could not. He 
seems to put down things as they come into his mind 
without any attempt at arrangement or order. Hence he 
speaks of the Crucifixion and of women plaiting their hair, 
almost in one sentence. In short, Peter was not a literary 
man, nor, indeed, was John, who was as surprised at the 
length of his own letters as a child might have been at the 
length of his first considerable walk. Not the less may 
Peter have been inspired. Inspiration operates according 
to the mental compass and general figure of the man who 
is inspired. The Ganges flows on with noble sweep lke 
a liquid wing; Niagara plunges and roars in an eternal 
storm: who will deny that the water of both was poured 
out from the same fountain ? 

The second point is, that one subject engrossed the 
thought and love of Peter beyond all others. I do not 
learn from him that Christ was born, but instantly, in the 
opening sentence of his first letter, I learn that Christ 
died. He tells me next to nothing of Christ’s eloquence, 
but he ceases not to tell me of His blood. There is no 
summary of the miracles, but there is repeated assurance 
of the resurrection. This is the one subject that fills and 
rules the mind of Peter, the sufferings, the death, and the; 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. In the five chapters 
of his first letter he expressly names the suffering and 
rising of Christ not fewer than ten times. Every argu- 
ment is founded upon these facts; these facts are the 
inspiration of every appeal; and they are the substratum 
and guarantee of every consolation. The strangers of the 
dispersion are “ sprinkled with the blood of Jesus Christ : ” 
they are “begotten again unto a lively hope by the resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead :” they are 
“redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot:” they are exhorted 
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to suffer patiently, in a manner acceptable with God, 
“because Christ also suffered for them :” Christ “did no 
sin, neither was guile found in His mouth,” yet “ His own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the tree,” and by 
His stripes are we healed: the strangers are to account 
themselves happy if they suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
“for Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the Just for 
the unjust:” they are to arm themselves with the mind 
of Christ, because “ Christ suffered for us in the flesh :” 
Peter grounds his right to exhort the elders that were 
amongst the strangers on the ground that he was “a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ:” thus their new life in 
its origin, its discipline, its temper, and its destiny, is 
related to the blood of Christ in some mysterious but 
most definite and indispensable way. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WORK OF CHRIST AS EXPLAINED IN THE EPISTLES, 
The Testimony of Paul. 


ee apostle Paul is distinguished from the apostle Peter 

by the widest personal differences, and may therefore 
be expected to give views of Jesus Christ and His work 
which probably escaped the notice of an unlettered peasant 
who only saw things in their broadest aspects, and was 
unaccustomed to the severe analysis either of character or 
of thought. One cannot but be curious to know how the 
same set of facts will be regarded by two minds so totally 
distinct in power and training. Paul had probably never 
seen Jesus Christ; certainly he had no personal knowledge 
of Him as derived from fellowship or continuous and close 
observation ; nevertheless he would seem to have been as 
much interested in the new Teacher and His novel doc- 
trines as if he had followed Him from town to town 
throughout His public ministry. The whole thing, Man 
and Doctrine, excited in Saul the most furious and relent- 
less hostility; not an intellectual hostility merely, but a 
personal and most practical animosity: he made havoc of 
the Church, entering into every house, and haling men 
and women, committed them to prison (Acts vil. 3); he 
breathed out threatenings and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord (Acts ix. 1); many of the saints did he 
‘shut up in prison, and when they were put to death he 
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gave his voice against them; he pursued them oft in every 
synagogue, and being exceedingly mad against them he per- 
secuted them even unto strange cities (Acts xxvi. 10, 11); 
beyond measure he persecuted the Church of God and 
wasted it (Gal. 1.13); he was a blasphemer, a persecutor, 
and injurious (1 Tim. i. 13). One cannot but feel that if 
such a man had been present at the crucifixion, some new 
torture might have been added to the agony of the Sufferer, 
and some brand of deeper infamy have been burnt into His 
hated cross. What was absent from Calvary was present 
in many cities, and what the Lord Himself was spared fell 
in terrible fury upon His followers. 


Nor was this persecution the unreflecting and cruel 
work of a Jew of “ the baser sort.” Every blow was studied. 
Every assault was dictated by a mind of unusual acuteness 
and culture. The whole campaign of opposition was deli- 
berately and most skilfully planned by a man who “ was 
circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, as touching 
the law a Pharisee” (Phil. iii. 5); a man who was a Pharisee 
and the son of a Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6); who after the 
most straitest sect of his religion had lived a Pharisee (Acts 
xxvi. 5); and had been taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and was zealous toward 
God (Acts xxii. 3). No less a king was the Saul who came 
against the little city of the new faith and besieged it and 
built great bulwarks against it. That such a man as this 
should have been converted to the faith which he once 
~ attempted to destroy is either one of the most astounding 
facts in history, or one of the most astounding conceptions 
in romance. Which it was will appear from the reading of 
the records of the Acts of the Apostles. If he is less ener- 
getic after his supposed conversion than before it, the pre- 
sumption of its historical truthfulness wili be in his dis- 
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favour; if he be less than himself, then he will not be 
himself at all; if he retire into elegant and scholarly seclu- 
sion, and meet opposition as cruel as his own with private 
notes stealthily conveyed to the sufferers whose lot he has 
adroitly shunned, we may fairly discredit the whole of his 
Christian pretensions, Elegant and scholarly seclusion ! 
Hear this, and let it balance quotations already made: “In 
all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in fastings ” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 5). “Are they ministers of 
Christ ? Iam more; in labours more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft; of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one; thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness” (2 Cor. xi. 23-27). 
In a ministry of this kind the minister will need something 
more to sustain him than a few nice metaphysical distinc- 
tions, or a number of fine points in criticism, though neither 
of these will he overlook or undervalue. But where the 
character is so broad and massive, we expect to find the 
sources of its sustenance otherwhere than in considerations 
available only to minds of unusual subtlety and acuteness. 
Upon no dainty confection can such strength have been 
nourished, but upon solid and nutritious bread. 


The witness before us, then, is a scholar trained under the 
most illustrious of Rabbis (called Rabban even by his 
brethren)—a man of unquestioned social standing ; having 
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a mind of extraordinary force, and moved by an energy 
almost appalling in inexhaustibleness and intensity: this 
man has been drawn to Christ, and will now tell us how he 
views the life and doctrine of his new Master. 


1. If we encounter with strong suspicion his sudden 
appearance as a preacher of the faith which he once de- 
-stroyed, we shall only do what the early disciples themselves 
did. That swch a man should be doing such a work is an 
event which should not be allowed to pass as a mere matter 
of course. What account, then, will this man (whom we 
now recognise as the most illustrious convert ever made 
by Christianity) give of himself? <A little suspicion on our 
part will not be uncharitable. Suppose he should say, “I 
heard Peter preach a sermon which convinced me of the 
error of my way.” Our instant inquiry would be, “ How 
did you ever bring yourself to listen to a Christian sermon ? 
For you to listen was a miracle only second to your being 
converted: we are not satisfied ; we do not deny your state- 
ment, but we are troubled by it; we may receive you 
through our wonder and fear, and may hope the best con- 
cerning you, but we cannot yet give you our heart’s whole 
trust and love.” Suppose he should say, “I have been 
thinking much about this new doctrine, and especially about 
the coming of Christ and His crucifixion, and I have reached 
the conclusion that I will persecute you no more, but help 
your cause by publicly avowing and defending it.” Our 
instant inquiry would be, “How did you get the right 
materials for thinking? Who supplied you with a true 
' version of the facts, and who guided your meditation upon 
them? We do not deny this mental miracle, but we are 
staggered by it, we are uneasy, we hope the best, and yet 
our hearts are pained with fear.” But suppose he should 
say, “I was exceedingly mad against you, and armed with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, I went to 
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Damascus to seek Christian confessors that I might perse- 
cute them; but at mid-day I saw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round about 
me and them which journeyed with me, and when we were 
all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and 
saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me? It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And I said, Who art Thou, Lord? And He said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest ;” and if in this vision he 
received from the Lord the beginning of the new life, what 
should we say then? Instantly we should reply, “ This at 
least introduces a cause equal to the effect; this is either 
a great truth or it is a magnificent conception worthy of 
being true. We will watch your career with the most 
friendly and hopeful interest: this is verily a case in which 
the Lord alone could work, as He alone could still the tem- 
pest which other voices could never quell. This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


2. We follow this up by a distinct inquiry as to the doc- 
trine which Saul was professedly commissioned to teach. 
He says that Jesus sent him to the Gentiles, “to open their 
eyes” (is this at all the kind of work which ministers have 
to do? It certainly is)—“to turn them from darkness to 
light” (exactly what had been done in Saul’s own case)— 
“and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that isin Me.” We are bound 
to accept this as a clear and forcible summary of apostolic 
work, and by so much it confirms all that is personal in 
the account of his conversion, for this is a kind of confes- 
sion which comes out of the heart, rather than out of the 
merely intellectual memory. Did Saul presume at once to 
preach? No. He received instruction and comfort accord- 
ing to his need, from Ananias and the disciples which were 
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at Damascus. Then comes the point with which this in- 
quiry is most concerned, namely, the substance of Saul’s 
teaching, and this is given most clearly in these words: 
“ And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that He is the Son of God.” As he grew in knowledge, and 
in the comfort and joy of the Holy Ghost, he “ witnessed 
both to small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say should come: 
that CHRIST SHOULD SUFFER, and that He should be 
the first that should rise from the dead, and should show 
light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.’ In common 
with all other Jews, Saul looked for a Christ that should 
rule and reign, and bring back in heightened splendour all 
the monarchial glories of the ancient days, but now he was 
brought to see that the true Christ should suffer—a lesson 
which the world is slow to learn, not knowing, except in 
the letter, that the seed which is sown is not quickened 
except it die. The moment Saul saw that Christ should 
suffer, the light came, the horizon widened, and the old 
writings burned and gleamed with new meaning and hope. 
Then he who had seen “a light above the brightness of the 
sun at mid-day,” never ceased to think of the revelation — 
made to his soul as other than light; he called it “ marvel- 
lous light ;” he said, “God hath shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ;” and he spoke in rapture of “the 
licht of the glorious gospel of Christ.” Truly the Damas- 
cus flame that paled the sun was an eternal illustration of 
the new heavens that brighten over the soul renewed and 
- sanctified! Jewish pride and hope had dreamed of the 
coming of One before whose descent the heights should lift 
up their hands, before the light of whose arrows the sun 
and moon abode in their habitation, even before the bright- 
ness of the gleam of His spear; but here was “a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” whom God had allowed 
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to perish on a cross! Such a man might im: use upon the 
ignorant and the fanatical, not upon the scholars of Gama- 
liel or the choice men of the stock of Israel. But here is 
the very thing wanted—light, splendour, glory, “the gleam 
of whose lightning flashes darken the sun and moon,”! and 
read in the blaze of this higher mid-day, the prophets and 
Moses clearly revealed the fact, which lay in darkness 
before, that CHRIST should SUFFER! Once lay hold 
of this fact, and the Old Testament is illuminated from end 
to end, as when the sun is risen it shineth upon all things, 
showing their elevation and colour. 


3, A man who was constantly travelling, and frequently 
writing to churches to direct them in thought and service, 
will probably present the doctrine which he thus learned 
in different lights, and if the various aspects complete each 
other and they make a harmonious whole, there ought not 
to be any difficulty in fully understanding the apostolic 
estimate of Christ’s work. We are now in a position to 
read the testimony of Paul not in a series of disconnected 
sentences, but distinctly in reference to his own account 
of the conversion which he professedly received from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The sentences themselves will be de- 
tached from the immediate context certainly, but only for 
the purpose of showing whether they confirm and amplify 
the terms of the original commission. Paul himself has 
given the test by which his doctrine has to be tried, and 
by his own test he must lose or gain in this inquiry. Take 
such quotations as the following: “ Jesus Christ was deli- 
vered for our offences, and was raised again for our justifi- 
cation ;” 2 “ Who gave Himself for our sins ;” 8 “ God hath 
reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ;” 4 “He is our 
peace who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
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the middle wall of partition between us;”1! “ Having 
made peace through the blood of His cross;” 2 “The Son 
of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me;” 8 “In 
whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of His grace;” 4 “Who 
gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity ;” 5 “ Christ died for the ungodly ;” 6 “ Christ hath 
loved us, and hath given Himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet smelling savour;” 7 
“Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.” 8 
These passages, quoted from seven different epistles, are 
but a specimen of an indefinite number equally clear and 
decisive upon the point that Christ should SUFFER. So 
full is Paul’s ministry of the sufferings, the death, and 
resurrection of Christ, as bearing distinctly and exclusively 
upon the forgiveness of sins, that if you attempt to remove 
them from his discourses and epistles you leave literally 
nothing behind. His language upon the subject is not 
merely coloured or biassed; it overflows with the holy 
theme, and has no existence apart from it: the very speech 
is made holy by the blood of sprinkling, and is for ever 
saved from common applications by its consecration to the 
service of the cross of Christ. 


Let me recall your attention to the precise object of 
these quotations, if you please. It is not to suggest a 
theological conclusion ; nor is it to favour either side of a 
theological controversy ; it is simply to inquire how far 
they apparently or really agree with the terms of the 
original commission with which Saul was professedly en- 
trusted, which, you remember, was “to open the eyes of 
the Gentiles, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
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receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in Me.” Contrast 
that call, if you please, with the call of the original disci- 
ples, and say whether it sounds like a sentence which a 
violent persecutor of the Christian faith could have mali- 
ciously invented for the purpose of getting the confidence 
of unsuspecting churches, that he might devour and con- 
sume them. “Follow Me” was addressed to peasants ; 
this call was addressed to a scholar, a philosopher, a man 
of trained and matured mind: the first was a preliminary 
and initial call, the second was to the acceptance and 
ministration of a faith fully revealed, and established for 
ever as the chief of historical facts and the mightiest of 
the considerations that move the human will. The very 
wording of the two calls is an argument in favour of 
Christianity : Peter was told nothing; Saul was told every- 
thing: Peter learned the purpose of Christ little by little ; 
Saul saw it in its completeness, radiant with lustre insuffer- 
able! If Saul imagined or invented the terms of his call, 
it was the most marvellous summary of prophetic and 
direct Christian teaching ever given; a miracle, indeed, 
hardly less than the vision itself! Is it not promised by 
the prophets that when Christ comes, “the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened;”1 and that He will be given “ for 
a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles, to 
open the blind eyes” ?2 and when Zacharias prophesied in 
- the power of the Holy Ghost, did he not speak of the 
Highest as He who should “give salvation unto His people 
by the remission of their sins through the tender mercy of 
our God, whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited 
us, to give light unto them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death” ?8 And did not Christ Himself say, “I 
am the light of the world: he that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life”?! If 
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you put the whole of these passages together you will find 
that Saul caught the whole of them, and condensed them 
into that pregnant and mighty call which he accepted as 
the inspiration of his life. Is it likely that such a man 
would speak much about his Lord? Is it probable that 
such a call would impart a tone of invincible confidence 
to his spoken and written testimony? Is it lkely that 
such a man, under the inspiration of such a call, would re- 
buke his own pharisaism by familiarity, reverent and ten- 
der, with the hated cross that had wounded his pride and 
mocked his traditional piety? Has he not many arrears 
to discharge on this very ground of pharisaic horror of 
the cross? Is it likely that he will now try to sanctify 
the word cross and to make the word crucifixion a neces- 
sary term in all godly speech? Will the cross be an object 
to which he will refer as rarely as possible, and that for 
strictly historical purposes alone? Or will he say, “ God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 
IT unto the world” ?2 Will he declare himself to be “cru- 
cified with Christ”? 


1 John viii. 12. 2 Gal. vi. 14. 3 Gal, ii. 20. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CONFLICTING THEORIES. 


lla it has occurred to you on reading this testimony that 

it is impossible to doubt its meaning, or to give more 
than one application to its terms, you will be undeceived 
before you have gone far into this chapter. It is not my 
purpose to examine all the theories which have been 
suggested and elaborately defended with worthy genius 
and erudition, but to put before you two of them which 
may perhaps be regarded as the principal. The first is 
known as the theory of Expiation, the second is known as 


- the moral theory of the Atonement. 


\ 


Calvin says in the second book of his famous Institutes, 
“ Had Christ been murdered by robbers, or tumultuously 
sacrificed in a sedition of the mob, His death would have 
been no kind of satisfaction. But when He was sisted as 
a criminal, was accused and crushed by witnesses, and 
condemned to death by a judge, we understand by these 
tokens that He sustained the character of a wicked 
criminal.” . And again: “Nothing had been effected, if 
Christ had only died a corporeal death, but it was incum- 
bent on Him also to feel the severity of Divine revenge, 
in order that He might both ward off wrath and satisfy a 
righteous sentence. . . . Wherefore we wonder not if He 
be said to have descended into hell, since He endured 
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that death which is inflicted by an angry God on the 
wicked.” 


Dr. John Young, to whom I am indebted for this quota- 
tion, says, “Surely this is horrible and blasphemous 
enough.” This one sentence will show you how mistaken 
is the impression that two opinions as to the priestly work 
of Christ are impossible. 


Roughly, the theory of Expiation amounts to this: On 
“the cross Jesus Christ “submitted Himself to the actual 
penalty of sin.” To satisfy the claims of God’s justice, 
Jesus Christ became the representative of the human race, 
and received upon Himself the Divine wrath due to sinful 
men. Having thus taken the place of sinners, and 
encountered and satisfied the holy wrath of God, the 
sinner finds in this vicarious sacrifice of Christ a ground 
of appeal to God; he (the sinner) can now say that he 
comes to God for the pardon of his guilt because Jesus 
Christ has, by the shedding of His own blood, satisfied the 
law of eternal righteousness and enabled the guilty soul 
to find access to God. 

Roughly, the moral theory amounts to this: Christ 
came into the world as a manifestation of the love of God; 
His sufferings, poignant and terrible beyond all precedent 
if His mental anguish be added to His physical torture, 
were not intended (as indeed they were not needed) to 
remove any obstacle which the sins of men had set up as 
between God and themselves; they were meant rather to 
show that no such obstacle existed on the Divine side, for 
God’s relationship had been in nowise transformed, but 
was, as ever, that of a loving, wounded, but forgiving and 
gracious Father. Christ did not come to make satisfaction 
to God’s justice, but to reveal God’s love: not to create an 
objective basis of reconciliation, but to reveal and declare: 
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mightily and universally God’s unchanging readiness to 
welcome and restore penitent sinners. 


You will naturally ask, What idea other than that of 
expiation can possibly attach to such passages as have been 
quoted, especially such as—“ He loved us and gave Him- 
self for us;” “ He died for the ungodly;” “Christ died for 
us;” “He hath died for our sins according to the scrip- 
tures;” “He put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself;” 
and the lke? Surely such passages must settle the 
question once for all. 

No, is the answer of the eloquent and most persuasive 
writer just quoted. He urges us to remember that the 
first Christian preachers and writers were Jews, that in 
the first instance they addressed Jews, and that there was 
no way in which they could approach their kinsmen 
according to the flesh with such marked advantage as on 
the side of Judaism. “It is easy,” he continues, “to see 
that a certain amount of disadvantage, and of danger, was 
inseparable from this fact. In the application, however 
skilfully, of old language to new thoughts, there was a risk 
that to some, perhaps to many minds, the old and not the 
new ideas might be suggested. And then in the use, 
however wise, of imagery, and metaphor, and type, there 
was the further risk, that what was meant for figure might 
be taken for fact, and that what was announced as the 
anti-type of an ancient symbol, might be conceived to be 
a mere repetition of that symbol, instead of a totally dif- 
ferent, and higher, and purer reality.” 1 

Another reply, identical in substance, is given by Dr. 
Horace Bushnell in his elaborate and truly able book on 
the Vicarious sacrifice of Christ. Replying (pp. 332, 333) to 
the objection that such passages are not fully met by the 
moral theory, he says: “ Exactly contrary to this, I am 

1The Life and Light of Men, p. 319. 
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clear in the conviction, that it has the particular merit of 
giving to all such forms of Scripture expression their most 
easy and genuinely natural meaning, and that, without 
doing offence to the standards of our moral nature. There 
is a kind of legerdemain, or word-shuffle practice, in such 
phrases ; by which Christ is shown to be set in the very 
condition, or it will even be said in the very guilt of sin- 
ness, having their sins really put upon Him, to be answered 
for by Him in suffering before God’s justice, and to satisfy 
thatjustice. Ifit were necessary to reason with attempts that 
are themselves even shocking violations of reason, it should 
be enough to say, that Christ is either really in the lot of 
ill desert, or else Heis not. If He is there, then He ought 
to suffer; and if He is not, then it is the greatest wrong 
and irreverence to pretend that He suffers justly. I have 
dared to say that He is not there, and suffers nothing as 
justly due to Himself. He only comes into the corporate 
evil of sin, as being incarnated into humanity, and working 
there to recover men away both from sin and punishment, 
He, for so long a time, encounters and suffers the curse 
they are justly under. This He does not to satisfy God’s 
justice, but in a way of coming at their consciences and 
hearts; whereupon it results that they, being released or re- 
covered by so creat expense of suffering and sacrifice, give . 
Him their testimony of thanks, in the most natural way pos- 
sible, by telling how He ‘ was made a curse for them,’ ‘ bore 
their sins in His own body,’ ‘gave Himself for them,’ ‘ was 
made sin for them,’ ‘ gave Himself to be their ransom, ‘died 
for them’, ‘suffered the just for the unjust.’ ” 1 


Dr. Young, in discussing this question in the light of 
early Christian history, points out that “the first Christian 
sermon ever preached in this world contains from begin- 
ning toend nothing of this kind,” thatis, of “the expiation 

1 The Life and Light of Men, p. 349. 
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of human sin, and satisfaction to Divine justice, by the 
sacrifice and sufferings of Jesus on the cross.” Dr. Young 
thinks that upon so “noble an occasion for disburdening 
their full hearts” the apostles would surely have referred 
to such an aspect of the atonement had it been true and 
vital Having summarised Peter’s address, he says, 
“That is the sermon, the whole sermon—surely not 
given to the world with so serious a fault, as the omission 
of that which was most essential and most vital for all 
coming ages to know.” 

Whereupon it is replied! that “to have explained that 
the death of Christ was a propitiation for the sins of the 
world would have perplexed the minds of those to whom 
he was speaking, and broken the force of those terrible 
denunciations by which he endeavoured to awaken their 
consciences and alarm their fears.” And further,2 “ How 
was it that the apostle was as silent about the revelation 
of the love of God in the death of Christ as about its 
expiatory purpose ?” . And again,® “ On our theory, Peter’s 
silence did not prevent those who listened to him from 
obtaining the remission of sins, which the death of Christ 
brought within their reach ; if they trusted in Him as their 
Saviour, they were forgiven, though they knew nothing 
of the relation between His death and their forgiveness.” 
Looking at this reply merely as a piece of reasoning 
(without expressing any opinion upon its theology), it 
is perhaps hardly permissible to force Dr. Young to find 
his own theory in a passage which he says contains no 
statement of the doctrine of expiation. He might (from 
his point of view) fairly retort: There is nothing in the 
sermon which is inconsistent with the Moral theory, but 
the sermon is vitally defective if, as a discourse intended 
to have practical effects, as, for example, the conversion of 


1 Congregational Lecture, p. 111-117. 
a Ubids 3 Thid. 
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sinners and the enlargement of the Christian Church, it 
wholly and absolutely omitted all reference to the satis- 
faction of Divine justice and the sacrificial expiation of 
human guilt. 

A living author? has, in a book of extraordinary ability 
called “ Life in Christ,” treated this controversy with char- 
acteristic candour but hardly with characteristic patience. 
He says: “There are influential schools of thought pro- 
fessedly Christian, and even Protestant” (a needless and 
not courteous indication), “ which zealously denounce the 
notion of an expiation of past sin by Christ’s sacrifice ; 
affirming that there is no direct connection between His 
death and the forgiveness of smners. They teach that 
Christ’s death was simply a measure in God’s providence 
employed to bring out the sinfulness of man; and so, by 
affording the noblest example of Divine self-sacrifice, to 
influence men by example to abandon an evil life. As for 
pardon,—God being a Father, it is said, forgives sin freely, 
and without further consideration, as soon as the sinner, 
who is His son, repents. He requires no price, ransom, or 
satisfaction, whereby impunity may be purchased. Christ 
is our Saviour in this sense alone, that He leads us to 
repentance and a new life, and therefore delivers us by 
such change of character from the punishment due for past 
offences. The blood-sacrifice of Christ was His life-sacri- 
fice; and He gave Himself for our sins both by life and 
death, in this sense, that He might deliver us from this 
present evil world, by teaching us to do the will of God 
our Father.” The eloquent author treats those who uphold 
this view with a practical contempt that is little if at all 
mitigated by the terms “able” and “influential” (terms 
which admit of curious and undesirable parallels of appli- 
cation), for he says that “the answer to these statements 
rests altogether on interpretation,’ and thereby implies 

1 Rey. Edward White. 
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that those who differ from him are incapable of accurately 
interpreting the Scriptures. He says (p. 268): “We hold, 
then, that such an idea of atonement as has just been 
described, not only fails to fill up the meaning of the 
apostles’ language, but offers to it the utmost violence. 
The apostles teach, as plainly as words can téach anything, 
that the death of Christ was an atonement by expiation, or 
sin-offering, for ‘SINS THAT ARE PAST’ (Rom. iii.) not 
simply a provision for preventing futwre transgression.” 
I think it is not unjust to an author who is simply 
incapable of malice, to say that this answer is practically 
contemptuous ; for it is evident that where a doctrine is 
taught “as plainly as words can teach anything,” and yet 
is denied as being taught in or by those very words, the 
inference is, that those who take the responsibility of the 
denial are incompetent to assign the proper meaning to 
the plainest words. I cannot but think that Frederick 
Robertson, Frederick Maurice, Dean Stanley, Horace 
Bushnell, and John Young, could understand a doctrine 
which is taught “as plainly as words can teach anything,” 
and that their simple and godly desire has ever been to 
find out the truth and declare it with “simplicity and 
godly sincerity.” If such men question the popular 
interpretation of a passage I will not pledge myself to 
accept their new rendering, but I am bound to give good 
reasons for declining the explanation which they may 
propose. I do not find that our author gives sufficient 
credit to the mere intellectual capacity of those who differ 
from him, for having (presumably at least) heard all that 
they have to say upon this subject, he affirms his own 
view of the doctrine to be taught “as plainly as words can 
teach anything,” and adds (p. 269): “It is necessary, 
therefore, to explode resolutely the sentimental and wholly 
romantic notion of the Divine Character, derived from 
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violence to the scripture teaching on the Atonement of 
Christ.” Where it is really “necessary” to “explode 
resolutely ” any dogma, doctrine, or notion, the best thing 
is todo it. I leave this as a practical suggestion. As to 
“bad human models” we must set some measure to our 
contempt, for it is taught in scripture “as plainly as words 
can teach anything” that the very models on which the 
moral theorist founds his reasoning are accepted by the 
inspired writers, otherwise we could never have known 
that “as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him,” or that “if men, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto their children, much more will your 
Father which is in heaven give good gifts unto them that 
ask Him.” Considerable stress is laid upon the words 
(Rom. iu.) “sins that are past;” they are printed in italics 
and in small capitals to mark their emphasis. But what 
is the precise bearing of that expression in this argument ? 
Is it not true that all sins are past? Is it not true that 
forgiveness is necessarily and purely retrospective? How 
could it possibly be otherwise? We are told that Christ’s 
Atonement “was not simply a provision for preventing 
future transgression,” a suggestion which must surely have 
been intended to meet a future objection, for I am not 
aware that such a doctrine has yet been propounded. And 
yet this wondrous ministry of Christ would seem, whilst 
stretching its redeeming service over all sins past, to have 
actually some reference to sins yet uncommitted! “If any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous; and He is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.”1 The Father! that is a “bad human 
model”! But we are told that the reference is not to “the 
demoralised fatherhood of the modern world,” but to “the 
primitive idea of fatherhood set forth in the law of Moses, 


1] John ii, 1, 2 
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and throughout antiquity, which included the judicial 
character” (p. 268). Iam afraid the force of this argument 
must be abated somewhat, because the passages quoted 
above do not refer to the judicial character of the father, 
but wholly to his pity and his readiness (though himself 
evil) to give good things unto his children. His being evil 
is a fact distinctly recognised, and should therefore be 
taken in abatement of that appalling fatherhood which 
holds all its sensibilities under stern judicial restraint. 
There is, indeed, one passage which may be quoted in a 
hapless moment on the other side, namely: “We have 
had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we 
gave them reverence: shall we not much rather be in 
subjection to the Father of spirits and live?”1 Why is 
the quotation of this passage unhappy? Because the 
apostle explains that the fathers of our flesh chastened us 
after their own pleasure ; thus showing that “the primitive 
idea of fatherhood” had either been wholly lost or deeply 
corrupted; yet the pity, the mercy, the clemency, the 
placableness of fatherhood, was thousands of years ago 
referred to without reproach as being dimly illustrative of 
the infinite compassion of God. 


To show how possible it is to differ as to the true meaning 
of a doctrine which “the apostles teach as plainly as words 
can teach anything,” take a few sentences from a book 
entitled “Studies of Christianity.”2 Mr. Martineau says 
(p. 187): “Now the whole scheme of Redemption, as it is 
represented in the popular theology, appears to us to fall 
under this condemnation—[the condemnation of contra- 
dicting, or not sufficiently acknowledging, the moral per- 
fection of God]. Under the names of Justice, Sanctity, 
Mercy, it ascribes to the All-perfect a course of sentiment 
and of practice which—it is undeniable—no other moral 


1 Heb, xii, 9. 2 Rev, James Martineau. 
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agent, placed in analogous relations, could adopt without 
the deepest guilt. The holiness of God, so often adduced 
to justify the severities of this scheme, we would yield to 
no one in earnestly maintaining, believing as we do, that 
His abhorrence of moral evil is absolute and everlasting, 
His resistance to it real and true, and His love of excellence 
simply infinite as His nature. But purity of mind does 
not express itself by implacable vengeance against the im- 
pure, or oblige its possessor to engage himself in physically 
smiting them, much less limit him through all eternity to 
this mode of administration. . . . It is a coarse and wretched 
error to suppose that anguish is a specific for sin, to the 
incessant infliction of which the Sinless is bound. . . . His 
purpose, as one whose perfection is not merely spotless, but 
active and productive, cannot be, as some Christians seem 
to say, the penal publication of His personal offence against 
the insulters of His law, but the spread and cultivation 
throughout His spiritual universe of pure and high affec- 
tions. . . . The assertion that God cannot pardon and recall 
to goodness till He has expended His tortures upon the 
evil, seems to us a plain denial of His moral excellence. ... 
The Eternal Father is called merciful, for remitting the sin- 
ner’s doom and transferring the burden of his guilt to a 
victim divine and pure.” These words, so distinctly op- 
posed to what is said to be taught “as plainly as words can 
teach anything,” are from the pen of a writer not only 
universally esteemed for the purity and nobleness of his 
character, but justly admired for the elevation and lustre 
of his genius. You will see, then, that the case is not so 
simple and so easy of decision as was at first supposed. 
The expiation theorist says that Christ bore what was due 
to sinners. Mr. Robertson says in his sermon, entitled 
“Caiaphas’ View of Vicarious Sacrifice:” “Let no man 
say that Christ bore the wrath of God. Let no man say 
that God was angry with His Son. We are sometimes 
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told of a mysterious anguish which Christ endured, the 
consequence of Divine wrath, the sufferings of a heart laden 
with the conscience of the world’s transgressions, which He 
was bearing as if they were His own sins. Do not add to 
the Bible what is not in the Bible. . . . The Redeemer’s 
conscience was not bewildered to feel that as His own which 
was not Hisown. He suffered no wrath of God. .. . Christ 
came into collision with the world’s evil, and He bore the 
penalty of that daring. He approached the whirling wheel 
and was torn in pieces. He laid His hand upon the cocka- 
trice’s den and its fangs pierced him. . . . The Redeemer 
bore imputed sin. He bore the penalty of others’ sin. He 
was punished. Did He bear the anger of the Most High ? 
Was His the hell of an accusing conscience ?—In the name 
of Him who is God, not Caiaphas, never.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
CONFLICTING THEORIES OF TYPES AND SHADOWS. 


HE Christian application of the ritual laid down in the 
book of Leviticus has been denied positively by some 
writers, and so explained by others as to divest it of all 
importance as the basis of an evangelical argument. Dr. 
Young says,! “Atonement, in the sense of expiation for sin, 
has no place whatever in the Mosaic ordinances. The sin 
to which alone these ordinances refer throughout is wholly 
ceremonial, ritual, not moral, that is, not real sin at all, 
And not only so, for it has been proved very distinctly, 
that the sacrifices even for ceremonial offences were in no 
sense meant to be expiatory, but were simply the ordained 
and significant mode in which the people expressed their 
desire to reconcile and restore themselves to God.” And 
again,” “ An ignorant and barbarous people were to be dis- 
ciplined for a lofty and god-like mission, of the real nature 
of which, its mystery, its vastness, its grandeur, they were 
to the last almost as unaware as others. By means of a 
stringent and all-embracing form of worship, which affected 
every hour of the day, and every element and aspect of 
their life, they were brought into peculiar and constant 
relation with the one true Jehovah, and. taught to believe 
and feel that they were His people. By a succession of 
never-ending rites, every one of which even at the peril of 
their lives, they had to observe scrupulously, to the veriest 


1 <The Life and the Light of Men,’ p. 256. 4 Ibid... p: 261. 
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jot and tittle, they were not only habituated to the thought 
of God, but inspired with profound awe of Him, and edu- 
cated in the conviction of His constant presence, His un- 
erring observation, and the perpetual reverence which He 
demanded.” The object being, you observe, to try them 
and prove them, and bring them to obedience and con- 
stancy through manifold and severe discipline. And 
again,’ “We look back on the entire Jewish economy, on 
the tabernacle and the temple, on the burnt-offerings and 
the sin-offerings, and the trespass-offerings, and the peace- 
offerings, and the wave-offerings, and the meat-offerings, 
and the drink-offerings, on the daily morning and evening 
sacrifices, the special services for Sabbath days and for new 
moons, on the three great festivals, and especially on the 
most solemn of them all, the feast of atonement, and we 
learn without misgiving, that those all sanctified only to 
the purifying of the flesh, but nothing more. They did not 
touch real sin, and they were never intended to touch real 
sin. Ceremonial reconciliation to God, outward restoration 
to this worship, they could and did secure, but rea: forgive- 
ness, forgiveness of real sin, then, as now and always, was 
dispensed only to humble, simple faith in the pure, free 
mercy of the holy God.” 

To this it may be replied that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
does make distinct and continual reference to the Jewish 
ritual, and does in some way make the work of Christ 
superior to it. But such a comparison would be out of 
harmony with itself if the things compared were absolutely 
unlike one another; even as unlike one another as the 
defilement of a vessel or a garment, and the corruption or 
sinfulness of the soul. Moreover, the question may arise: 
If so much was required by way of acknowledging and 
removing merely ceremonial defilement, will not much 
more be needed in the confession and pardon of spiritual 


1 “The Life and the Light of Men,” p. 267. 
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sin? And is not this the very argument of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,! “If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered Himself to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God?” If the reference in Leviticus is wholly to 
the purifying of the flesh, the reference to the Hebrews is 
wholly to the purging of the conscience ; so that the former 
is in some sense typical or adumbrative of the latter. The 
comparison is even more distinctly indicated when it is 
drawn as between Moses and Christ, the whole work of the 
one being set in opposition to the whole work of the other; 
“ Moses was verily faithful in all his house, as a servant, 
for a testimony of those things which were to be spoken 
after, but Christ as a Son over His own house.”? It is 
impossible, then, to read the Epistle to the Hebrews with- 
out going back to the book of Leviticus, and impossible to 
escape a very severe mental strain if we have to read the 
words “sacrifice,” “blood,” and “ offering,’ as having no 
relation to a physical and objective priesthood. As the 
first terms (in Leviticus) are undoubtedly to be read in a 
natural sense—this being unanimously agreed by all 
expositors—we must do violence to thought in imme- 
diately changing these very terms to directly opposite 
meanings, without, as it may appear, gaining any advan- 
tage. 


Speaking of the Mosaic sacrifices, Dr. Bushnell says: 3 
“They are certainly ‘types, ‘shadows, when looked 
back upon by us, of good things that were to come; but 
it does not follow that they were either types or shadows, 
or anything but simple facts of knowledge, and practical 


1 Heb. ix. 13, 14. 4) Heb.aiii.'5,°6: 
3 “ The Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 390. 
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observance, to the people who were in them. Nor is there 
any the least probability that, in using them, they were 
taking a gospel by forecast.” In estimating the value of 
those sacrifices, Dr. Bushnell says : 1 “ First of all there is 
a certain expense and painstaking incurred by the wor- 
shipper, in providing the victim and in making a journey, 
commonly toilsome, and consuming many days’ time to 
get his offering duly made,” and three other advantages 
he specifies, all bearing upon the discipline and culture of 
the worshipper himself; and he sums up in these remark- 
able words:2 “I cannot go over all the sacrificial terms 
and expressions of the New Testament, or even the very 
deliberate exposition of whole chapters in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where the correspondence, or analogy, 
between Christ and the ancient sacrifices, is carefully 
traced. I will only say, in general, that a very important 
oversight, in respect to all the altar phrases of the Gospel, 
needs to be corrected. They are cited to prove atonement 
in the sense of satisfaction, or of an offering made to recon- 
cile God. Hence there is nothing made of the lustral fig- 
ures, that almost always go along with them ; which, if they 
had any meaning given them, would conduct the mind 
straight in upon the conclusion, that Christ is offered, not 
to satisfy God, but to take away sin, to cleanse, purify, 
make alive and holy, the moral state of sinners.” 

To which this reply might be made: It is overlooked 
by upholders of the moral theory of the Atonement that 
all the lustral effects of Christ’s work are due to the fact 
that He first satisfied God; if His offering or sacrifice of 
Himself had not first of all been accepted of God it would 
have been absolutely worthless as in any sense an instru- 
ment for the moral recovery of mankind: the satisfaction 
of God was the cause, the cleansing was the personal and 
practical effect. What if on both sides of the controversy 


1 “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 400. 2 Tbid., pp. 406, 407. 
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the word “ satisfy” as applied to God has been unduly 
narrowed ‘in being restricted to one of His attributes, 
namely, His justice, instead of comprehending His whole 
Being? Satisfaction is the Godward side of the work of 
Christ, Purification is the human side. If God had not 
been satisfied, the purification would not have followed ; 
and when God is satisfied all His attributes conspire in 
the tender benediction pronounced at the Baptism and offi- 
cial inaucuration of the new High Priest. 


The very fact that the sacrifices were all appointed by 
God, the sex, age, quality, of every living animal, specifi- 
cally determined by Himself alone, may carry with it the 
whole doctrine, broadly understood, of Divine satisfaction. 
God would not have commanded offerings with which He 
was dissatisfied; the satisfaction, therefore, had actually 
taken place before the sacrifice was presented, and it was 
that very pre-established satisfaction which made the 
sacrifice acceptable. So clearly was this the case, that if 
any defect attached to the animal that was offered, the 
spurious worship was not only null and void, it was “an 
abomination unto the Lord.” The question as to offerings 
was, What will satisfy God? No man sufficiently knew 
the mind of God to be able to answer the question, but 
God answered + Himself by the mouth of His prophet and 
servant Moses, Suppose, then, that the Israelite had said 
in reply to a heathen inquiry, We have done this to 
satisfy God, the answer (from his point of view) would 
have been true, simple, and sufficient, and yet it overlooks 
the all-explaining fact that it satisfies God because God 
Himself actually appointed it. If the heathen had retorted, 
Would not God have been satisfied without this? the 
Israelite could only have answered distinctly and approv- 
ingly in the negative. It was not the Israelite’s own de- 
vice, selfishly arranged for the purpose of averting God’s 
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wrath, it was God’s own plan; given in mercy; perfectly 
adapted to the end that was to be secured; and every 
animal offered in sacrifice was taken from the “ cattle upon 
a thousand hills,” which are all the Lord’s. Say, that the 
Israelite had in the intolerableness of his penitential agony, 
or even in the bitter consciousness of his ceremonial ime 
purity, resolved to attempt the appeasal of God by slaying 
and burning and offering sacrifices all the day long, and 
you pervert and distort the truth; the whole weicht of 
evidence is absolutely opposed to so false and monstrous a 
suggestion ; no such idea ever occurred to the Israelite ; his 
entire religion was a revelation from God; God told him 
what to do, how to do it, when to do it, and gave him all 
the substance with which he was to do it; so much so that 
the Israelite could truly say unto the Lord after every day’s 
sacrifice and worship: “Of thine own have we given 
rhees’ 


It may now be in place to point out how vividly typical 
in this particular were the Mosaic ordinances of the work 
of Christ. Carefully setting aside everything that is 
merely Jewish, local, accidental, or temporary, there re- 
mains the eternal fact that in both instances the idea was 
not man’s but Gods. At any other point than this the 
controversy is a mere battle of words; at ¢izs point there 
is no serious controversy. Suppose, then, it should be 
said that in both cases there was a satisfaction of Divine 
justice, the statement may undoubtedly be so explained 
as to give man an undue prominence, and wherever man 
is exaggerated God is dishonoured ; but it may also be so 
explained as to show that the Christian way of salvation is 
not an ingenious human invention for escaping penalty, 
but a Divine conception as strong in righteousness as it is 
tender in mercy. An undue prominence would be given 
to man if he were credited with the remotest share even 
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in suggesting the work of his own salvation. He must, in 
utter self-renouncement, say, “I love God because He 
first loved me,”—‘“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” Possibly, too, it may follow that as 
man did not originate, and never could have originated, 
the way of salvation as represented in Christ Jesus, so he 
never can sufficiently understand it to be able to explain 
away all its mystery: he may come to see after many 
useless attempts to establish a philosophy of Christ’s 
priesthood, that men are called not to understand the gospel 
but to belzeve it ; not even to argue the gospel but to de- 
clare it. If the gospel has to be received through the 
medium of the understanding, implying clear and final de- 
finitions of all terms, phrases, histories, institutes, and 
symbols, then salvation is by so much of works and not 
faith, for a man may work with his understanding as well 
as with his hands, and bring himself to the persuasion 
that he owes whatever he may suppose himself to enjoy of 
Christian security and blessedness, to the penetration and 
strength of an intellect which has worked its arduous way 
to a complete understanding of truths which are still 
mysterious to dimmer and feebler minds. 


2. There is another term found in the Mosaic ordinances 
which is transferred to the Christian dispensation,and which 
is therefore divested of all Jewish exclusiveness. It is, 
indeed, a word which is older than the Mosaic ordinances. 
The term is Priest. Melchizedek was called “the priest 
of the Most High God.” 1 Afterwards “they that are of 
the sons of Levi, received the office of priesthood.”? Then 
came Jesus, who continuing for ever hath an unchangeable 
priesthood. Now the point to be observed is that there 
is a distinct contrast drawn between this priest (the min- 

1 Gen, xiv. 18, + Heb. vii. 5. 
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ister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle) and the 
high priests “which had infirmity,’+ they “not being 
suffered to continue by reason of death,” and He being 
“the Son who is consecrated for evermore.” On the moral 
theory of the work of Christ the question arises, Vhy should 
men have required a Priest? They required, say the be- 
hevers of that theory, a Teacher, an Example, a Sympa- 
thiser, One who should reveal to them the infinite mercy 
and love of God; but at what point, and for what reason, 
do they require a Priest? We must put this question 
plainly, and request an explicit answer. A priest is one 
who stands between God and man, because man has in 
some way disqualified himself for having immediate per- 
sonal access to God; and not only does the priest stand 
there, but he is ordained for the express purpose of “offer- 
ing gifts and sacrifices,’ 2—that is to say,if he had nothing 
to offer he would not be a priest ; a fact which is brought 
out very clearly in the contrastive statement respecting 
Jesus Christ, “ Wherefore IT IS OF NECESSITY that this man 
have somewhat also to offer,’ ? intimating that this neces- 
sity attaches to universal priesthood. The question, thus 
explained, returns with increased urgency, Why should any 
priest be required as between God and man? If there 
was nothing but love on the part of God, overflowing and 
yearning mercy calling piteously and tenderly upon man to 
return to his forsaken Father, why should it have been or- 
dained “that no stranger, which is not of the seed of Aaron, 
come near to offer incense before the Lord,” * and that there 
should be “a mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus?” And what did this mediator offer? He 
“offered up Himself,’°—“He offered Himself without 
spot to God,” °—He gave “ Himself for us an offering and 


1 Heb. vii. 28. 3 Heb. vill. 3. 5 Heb. vii. 27. 
2 Tbid, viii. 3. 4 Num. xvi. 40, 6 Thid. ix. 14. 
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a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savour ;”? and “for 
this cause He is the mediator of the New Testament.” ? 
The moral theorist (who in no case to my knowledge has 
fully discussed this question of priesthood) says that the 
term “ priest” as applied to Christ is figurative. But (1) 
where is his authority for saying so? (2) Of what is the 
term figurative? Is it figurative of something needless or 
meaningless? Jesus is called Priest, Advocate, Mediator ; 
our prayers are to be offered in His name; He ever liveth 
to make intercession ; in heaven He appears in the pre- 
sence of God for us: these cannot be merely figurative 
terms ; if they are figurative, then as in all other cases, 
the thing signified must be greater than the sign, and our 
necessity for a Priest is something more than we have yet 
been able to conceive. 


With such conflicting opinions before us we may well 
say :3 “When reading the impassioned denunciations of 
the Idea of the Atonement, which are to be found in the 
pages of some modern writers, it is hardly possible to re- 
sist the conviction that in their opinion those who receive 
it and those who reject it worship different gods, and 
belong to forms of religion which, in their fundamental 
principles and essential spirit, are mutually antagonistic 
and destructive.” This is not only true, it is even alarm- 
ing. If scholars, divines, gentlemen, thus differ in the 
interpretation of words supposed to be inspired, how can 
the ignorant and the impious, tell that which is true from 
that which is false? Is religion a controversy of phrases, 
and does the way to God lie through entangled thickets of 
metaphysical niceties which even scholars themselves can- 
not arrange and determine to their own universal satisfac- 
tion? Or is there a more excellent way? I have failed 
of my purpose if I have yet given my decision upon the 


S aphev. 2..'s «3 Heb, ix, 15, * R. W. Dale on the Atonement, 
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controverted doctrines. Up to this point my anxiety has _ 
been carefully to state both sides in impartial outline; my 
next duty will be to point out the difficulties of both 
theories, and then to inquire where rest may be found 
amidst theological tumults which sometimes threaten to 
carry the very mountains into the midst of the sea. 


? 


— 
5st 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DIFFICULTIES OF BOTH THEORIES. 


ip I can have only one of those theories to the total 

exclusion of the other, my embarrassment will be very 
great. In fact it will be impossible for me to determine a 
choice, for reasons about to be stated. Once more let me 
say clearly that both those theories are strenuously main- 
tained by men of ardent piety, and that therefore neither 
of them is to be treated as unworthy of respectful attention. 
If all the godly men had been ranged on one side, and all 
the ungodly men on the other, our task would have been 
less delicate; but where the division is equal in the matter 
of moral excellence, both sides must be heard without im- 
patience or contempt. 


1. Suppose the believer in what is called the expiation 
theory should ask: Why can you hesitate when you have 
to decide upon such plain words as blood, sacrifice, altar, 
offering ; do not these words explain and enforce their own 
meaning? JI should answer (recalling what we have 
already proved to be matter of fact) that if such words 
stood alone they would certainly not only explain and 
enforce their own meaning, but positively determine and 
close the question for ever ; but if a high figurativeness of 
expression was as clearly a characteristic of the speech of 
Christ as a high symbolism was a characteristic of the 
Levitical ritual, we must interpret Christ’s words according 
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to the genius of Christ’s own way of speaking. We have 
seen (at the close of our fourth chapter) that Christ did 
not intend the first and most obvious meaning of some of 
His most important words to be taken; as for example, 
when He said, Ye must be born again ; when He cautioned 
His disciples to beware of the leaven of Herod; when He 
said that Elias had already come; and when He challenged 
the Jews to destroy the temple and He would build it 
again in three days. If then, in these instances He cer- 
tainly did attach extraordinary meanings to ordinary words 
—did in fact use the material to typify and express the 
spiritual—how can I be sure beyond all fear or doubt, that 
when He said “My dlood is drink indeed” He did not 
figuratively set forth the sufficiency, the indispensableness, 
and the vitality of His Jove? If I did so understand it 
I should certainly not violate the usage of Christ’s own 
speech ; but if I insisted upon the absolutely literal 
meaning of the word, I might incur Christ’s reproach, 
How is it that ye do not understand ? 


2. Suppose, then, that the moral theorist should com- 
mend my reasoning, and confirm it by reminding me that 
such words as blood, sacrifice, altar, offering, and the like, 
are Jewish; that they were used by Jews in addressing 
Jews, and must therefore be taken as local or figurative, 
I should answer: Possibly so; I have certainly become 
familiar with those tragical words in reading the Old 
Testament, and I have met them, or some variety of them, 
in heathen writers. I know, too, that the blood of an 
animal or a man is finite and measurable, and that in the 
old biblical sense there was no altar on Calvary, only a 
Roman cross, a tree accursed of the Hebrew. So far your 
suggestion amounts to a decision; but when you have 
taken out of Christ’s history all such Jewish words as 
blood, offering, sacrifice, and altar, you leave behind one 
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word that is more than Jewish, a word that is in very deed 
human and universal, namely, Christ died for us,—died for 
us according to the scriptures! you are bound to explain 
this. It was not death by natural causes; it was not a 
mere murder ; it was predicted in Genesis, typified in the 
wilderness, foreshadowed in the ritual, sung in the psalms 
with mingled mournfulness and hope, and declared by 
Christ Himself to be the laying down of His own life. I 
must therefore ask that this dying, dying for men, dying 
for men according to the scriptures, be fully and decisively 
explained. | 


3. Suppose the expiation theorist should come to my 
aid at this point, and explain the death of Christ by saying 
that Christ received upon Himself the vengeance due to 
sinners; He took their place; He suffered in their stead; 
and He satisfied the claims of divine justice, and thus 
created an objective ground upon which sinners can secure 
and enjoy the remission of sins. I should answer: How 
can one man suffer for countless generations of mankind ? 
If one man had taken the place of one man, there might 
have been a kind of arithmetical justice in the case, or an 
arrangement that might have admitted of partial defence ; 
but that one man should be taken as a substitute for 
millions of men, is an apparent injustice not to the one 
man, but to the innumerable millions for whom He stood: 
to the one man, indeed, there might be nothing (momentary 
humiliation and pain excepted) but glory in such substitu- 
tion, a gratification of vanity in deed, and an easy passport 
to immortal renown. But that one man should be taken 
as a sacrifice sufficient to meet the accumulated and 
ageravated sins of all generations of mankind, from the 
creation of Adam to the day of judgment, is to set the 
smallest possible value upon human nature itself. It is, 
too, to cast a painful reflection upon the character of God 
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by apparently opening the way for such a suggestion, as 
that He simply wanted one man (any man) to die, that 
He might satisfy a fiction of law, and magnify the senti- 
mentality of justice. But this argument will be encoun- 
tered by the suggestion that the quality of the man who 
died more than balances the numbers whom He represented 
and substituted. We must be careful how we admit this, 
lest we effect such a separation between Christ and our- 
selves as will destroy the point of sympathy at which 
we are both supposed to meet. He must not be clothed 
with attributes which shall have all the effect of destroying 
His humanity, though, as we have allowed in the opening 
argument, He may be more than any one man, and may 
indeed be all men in one; but if He is all men in one this 
must be either proved or so far elucidated as to surround 
any other view of His nature with supreme and immovable 
difficulties. Simply taking Him as one man, leaves the 
apparent injustice exactly where we found it. 


4, Suppose, then, the moral theorist should say : Christ 
came down from heaven to show to men the love of God; 
to win men to God by the infinite charm of His pure and 
loving life; and to be their example in all things evermore. 
I should instantly answer, perhaps with somewhat of 
indignation in the tone, 7hat cannot be all He meant to do, 
or He mocked and dishonoured us in the way of doing it, 
If there is one thing needful almost beyond all others to 
make an example effective, it is time; and time is the one 
thing most conspicuously absent from the ministry of 
Jesus Christ. We know how true it is that a man may 
be able to set a good example for one day, who could not 
hold out for one week. Or he might for three years be 
able to live at the highest point of his strength, and not 
be able to continue his good behaviour for double that 
period, much less for the ordinary term of human life. 
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There are men who “did run well” but who allowed 
themselves to be “hindered.” Now a just contention 
would be that if Jesus Christ came merely to set an 
example to mankind, He should have lived as long as 
Methuselah ; at least He should have lived longer than 
any man has ever done since the supposed shortening of 
the days of our years upon the earth. Suppose He had 
lived for fifty years, His example could not be supposed to 
apply to a man who has lived fifty-one, because, for any- 
thing he could, as a merely exemplary person, tell, the 
real burden and difficulty of life may not begin until 
immediately after the completion of the fiftieth year. 
Not only so: ‘There is another consideration that enters 
very forcibly into this argument. Not only should an 
Example have been continued long enough to cover all the 
possibilities of human longevity, it ought to have been 
displayed in all lands, and under all conditions of human 
experience, or it can be no example to those whose condi- 
tions it neither contemplated nor realised. Life may be one 
thing in Palestine and another in Africa. It may be easy to 
be pious and honourable in a land of venerable civilisation, 
but almost impossible to be even decent in a land hardly 
removed one step from the grossest barbarism ; and herein 
the struggling semi-barbarian who was yielding to the 
importunity of unconquered appetites would have a 
powerful appeal against the alleged sufficiency of an 
Example, namely, what would have been the fate of such 
an Example under the terrible conditions which make my 
life a torment and a despair? But say that Jesus Christ 
came to die for men, and instantly light is shed upon every 
word He uttered; and beyond this, the suggestion is 
supported by the very fact which made the other theory 
incredible. To have taken a long time to prepare for death 
would have been out of keeping with the necessities of 
the case. It might have excited suspicion. It certainly 
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would have aggravated the suspense of those to whom the 
end had been foretold. But to be here just long enough to 
make His historical reality indisputable, to give an outline 
of doctrine, to encounter the severest assaults of poverty 
and loneliness, and to promise a Spirit that should com- 
plete in Thought what He had begun in Fact, was all that 
was needful if His death and resurrection were to be the 
principal facts in His earthly history. This is precisely 
what Christ was and what Christ did. From the beginning 
there was a tone which meant haste. The night was 
coming wherein no man could work; as long as He was in 
the world He was the light of the world ; it was expedient 
for His disciples that He went away; He was to be lifted 
up; in a little while He was not to be seen; He was going 
to be killed, yet no man took His life away; silence on 
many a topic was to be kept until He had risen from the 
dead ; He was straitened until His baptism was accom- 
plished ; He sweat as it were great drops of blood. 

This is not the way in which a mere Example would 
have been set. 


5. Suppose the expiation theorist should now say: 
Is it not clear, then, from your own reasoning, that Christ 
came only and solely to satisfy divine justice, and to 
receive upon Himself the wrath due to sinners? I should 
instantly answer, No. My reasons would be, first of all, 
that Jesus Christ, to the best of my inquiry and recollec- 
tion, never used the words “divine justice,” or any words 
fairly equivalent to them in meaning; and secondly, that 
there are passages in the New Testament into which I 
could not insert the principal terms of the expiation theory 
without at least apparently destroying their beauty and 
their force. It is upon this reason that I should lay the 
oreatest stress. Take a few passages by way of illustra- 
tion: (1.) God so loved the world that He poured out 
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upon His only-begotten Son the judicial wrath which 
sinners had wickedly provoked. Or reversing the pas- 
sage—God was so angry with sinners, and so hotly did 
His indignation burn against them, that He gave His only- 
begotten Son. (2.) God who is rich in mercy, for His 
ereat love wherewith He loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, poured out the vials of His wrath upon His 
Son as upon a wicked criminal (Calvin’s word), that in the 
ages to come He might show the exceeding riches of His 
grace toward us through Christ Jesus (Eph. xi. 4-7). Or 
(3.) After that the kindness and love of God our Saviour 
toward man appeared, we saw that God had taken ven- 
geance upon His Son, with His Son’s consent, for the sins 
of mankind (Titus i, 4). Or (4.) In this was manifested 
the love of God toward us, because that God sent His only- 
begotten Son into the world that He might satisfy divine 
justice (John iv. 9). With such passages as these before 
me I feel that something is wanted which the severe theory 
of expiation does not supply, or if it does supply some modi- 
fication of it, it is by inferences so remote and so difficult 
of logical management as to fail of an immediate and 
happy effect. That theory speaks of divine justice, rec- 
torial honour, judicial or sovereign righteousness, and these 
passages, so glowing and so tender, infinite in pathos and 
persuasivéness, speak expressly and exclusively of grace and 
kindness and mercy and love, 


6. Then the moral theorist may claim my adhesion, 
inquiring whether it is not clear on my own showing, that 
Jesus Christ came to reveal the love of God, to prove that, 
there was no obstacle in the way of my being reconciled, 
and to exemplify in actual life the patience and mercy and 
long-suffering of the Eternal Father? I answer: It is 
perfectly clear that on no conceivable theory of the 
Atonement can the love of the Eternal Father be dis- 
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sociated from the coming and the priesthood of His Son, 
but to admit this much does not cover the whole case. 
Why should Christ have died to show that God loved 
me? Would not His word, illumined as it was by such 
wonderful works, have been amply sufficient? ‘Would it 
not have been better, in fact, for that purpose, than to have 
died under circumstances which have at least the appear- 
ance, on first sight, of having overmastered not His pro- 
testations only but His actual strength? A man of 
undoubted sagacity, He foresaw that He must go down 
before the hostility He had unexpectedly or of set purpose 
excited ; and having foreseen His own destruction He 
adroitly made the best of His hapless fate by suggest- 
ing that it all came within the circle of His purpose, 
and that this was the very thing He came to work out! 
Whereas there was really no occasion for Him to have 
excited the tremendous hostility which He provoked, if 
He merely came to tell men that God loved them, and that 
consequently there was no obstacle in the way of their 
return to sonship and loyalty. He could have declared 
this gospel with all His own infinite charm of speech, and 
have illustrated it in many a parable and in many a 
miracle of healing, and never have touched the pre- 
judices of Jew or Roman. To confirm His declaration, 
He could have ascended precisely as He is reported to 
have done from Olivet, and whilst He yet lingered in the 
encircling and radiant cloud He could have said, Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature ! 
Instead of this, He died ; He was delivered for our offences ; 
He who knew no sin was made sin for us; He gave His 
life a ransom for many! I cannot, therefore, accept the 
theory of the revelation of the love of God by Jesus Christ 
as wholly explaining the great mystery of godliness. 


7. Then the expiation theorist will demand my un- 
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qualified adhesion to the doctrine that the Death of Christ 
sustains a unique relation to the remission of sins. I 
answer, What is the precise meaning you attach to the 
word “unique”? Do you mean that Christ’s Death, in 
distinction from all other, really sustains this peculiar 
relation to human sin? Then my own argument compels 
me to agree with you, which I do with deep and thankful 
joy. But do you mean the Death of Christ in distinction 
from His Life? If so, I must ask for explanations before 
agreeing with you. Does not the word “unique” apply 
as forcibly, because as correctly, to one part of Christ’s 
ministry as another? The people said, “ Never man 
spake like this man;” and Christ Himself said that He 
did miracles which none other man did. ~- Here, then, we 
certainly have uniqueness. But we can come still closer 
to the argument. Before Jesus Christ died, He forgave the 
sins of many, so that His Death (literally understood) was 
not needful for this act of remission and pardon. To the 
sick of the palsy, He said, “Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’1 He made this reply in answer to faith, and that 
faith had not relation to the Death of Christ, but to His 
manifest power and graciousness. If this act, therefore, 
could be completed in one case, why not in all? To the 
woman who was a sinner He said, “Thy sins are for- 
given ;”2 and they that sat at meat with Him began to 
say, “ Who is this that forgiveth sins also?” And then 
Christ made the same answer as before, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; goin peace.” ‘This faith had no relation to 
the specific act of Christ’s Death, yet it secured the blessing 
of forgiveness and peace, so much so that the woman couid 
have said in anticipation of Paul himself, “ Being justified 
by faith, I have peace with God through Jesus Christ.” 3 
In other instances Christ uttered the word of pardon in 
answer to human faith, so there can be little doubt that 
1 Luke v, 20. 2 Luke vii, 48, $; Rome vel, 
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forgiveness was pronounced, as it was certainly promised,! 
before the cross was mentioned. Quite as notable are the 
terms in which He gave His last instructions to the 
apostles: “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” * There is nothing said, even in those posthu- 
mous words, about the Death as in contradistinction from 
the whole ministry of Christ; and if it be said that the 
Death was specifically and exclusively wnderstood, there 
are other passages which would seem decidedly to cover a 
larger meaning than the mere act of death. For example, 
remission of sins. is to be preached in His name ;? through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; 4 
and, your sins are forgiven you for His name's sake5 It 
is clear, therefore, that before conceding this final claim of 
the expiation theorist, I must know what he means by 
putting the Death of Christ in unique relation to the for- 
giveness of sins. If he uses the term Death inclusively, 
he must elevate the whole ministry of Christ into a unique 
relation to human pardon; if he elevates the whole mini- 
stry of Christ into a unique relation to human pardon, the 
moral theorist may claim equality of merit for the life and 
love as against the mere death of Christ; and as the life 
and the love of Christ cover a much longer historical space 
than the crucifixion, he may urge his claim with evidence 
ample enough, in his judgment, so far as to put the one 
act of death in subordination to the many disclosures of 
divine tenderness and readiness to take back the worst of 
prodigals. 


8. Suppose the expiation theorist should put his argu- 
ment in this way: “I will not say that it was necessary 
that Christ should submit to the penalty of sin in order 


1 Matt. i. 21. 3 Luke xxiv. 47. § 1 John xi. 12. 
2 John xx, 23. 4 Acts xiii. 38, 
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that our original and ideal relation to God through Him 
should be preserved or recovered, for I shrink from con- 
fident @ priori speculations on this great mystery ; and if 
I sometimes speak of the impossibility of redemption apart 
from the Death of Christ, I only mean that by His Death 
He has accomplished what we are unable to imagine could 
have been accomplished in any other way.”! First of all, 
the question is not what any man would say or would not 
say, but what is actually said by Christ and His apostles ; 
Second, no man knows the full meaning of the word “ neces- 
sary” in such a relation, but the presumption is that if 
God appointed this as the way of salvation that it was 
necessary, and therefore that it is proper so to represent 
it; Thirdly, who is to assign the limits of imagination [“ we 
are unable to imagine”] in an inquiry into the necessity 
and method of the Atonement? The statement that we 
are unable to imagine how Christ could have accomplished 
what He did accomplish had He not submitted to the actual 
penalty of sin, is contradicted by a most voluminous litera- 
ture in opposition to the expiation argument. There is 
really nothing easier than to have set up such an imagina- 
tion, and in fact it is one of the most practical difficulties 
in the way of moral theorists that good men could ever 
have brought themselves to imagine that Christ endured 
the penalty of sin. Hence we find Mr. Martineau? saying 
that “if this vicariousness be not a mere pretence, it de- 
scribes an outrage upon the first principles of rectitude, a 
reckless disregard of all moral considerations, from the 
thought of which we are astonished that all good men do 
not recoil.” So much for imagination! Mr. Dale would 
seem to open the way for the conclusion that if we could 
imagine any way by which the remission of sins could have 
been accomplished without Christ submitting to the actual 


1 Dale on the Atonement, p. 424. 
2 Studies of Christianity, p. 188. 
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penalty of sin we should at least impair the force of the 
reasoning by which the theory of expiation is sustained. 
Why should there be any exercise of imagination in the 
case, when there is a solid rock-work of actual history to 
rest upon? The world was not allowed to remain three 
or four thousand years in ignorance of the gracious fact 
that sin could be forgiven and iniquity be blotted out. 
In the Book of Exodus! we have a revelation upon this 
very point, not excelled in richness in the Gospels them- 
selves: “The Lord God is merciful and gracious!” Yet 
Christ had not died. “ Keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin!” Yet Christ 
had not died. Nor did this long-suffermg and abundance 
of goodness arise from an excess of sentiment as prevailing 
against justice, for He revealed Himself as a God that “ will 
by no means clear the guilty.” The forgiveness of sins is 
not a transaction which dates only from the Death of Christ 
upon Calvary; its history is ancient and glorious, going 
back to the church of the first-born. “ Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” ? 
“Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of Thy people, Thou 
hast covered all their sin.’ “The Lord your God is gra- 
cious and merciful, and will not turn away His face from 
you, if ye return unto Him.”4 Here, then, we have the 
remission of sins ages before the death of Christ historically 
so-called. If it be said that Christ’s Death was set forth 
in type and symbol, that statement would require first to 
be proved, and even then it would not substantiate the 
doctrine on whose behalf it is submitted but go rather 
towards its disproof, for if a symbol could do all that was 
needful (which it evidently did or the ancient church could 
not have been saved), then the cruel and wicked tragedy 
of the crucifixion of Christ could have been spared. 


2 Exod. xxxiv.*6, 7, B APs) Iexxy, 2) 
2 Ps REx 4 2 Chron. xxx. 9. 
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9. Now the moral theorist will distinctly claim my 
adhesion, and will probably contend that the preceding 
argument requires my rejection of the theory of expiation 
under every form; I say under every form, for it is unques- 
tionably stated variously, and is notably smoothed down 
by some of its expositors, But I cannot yield to this 
-demand! To whatever conclusion the argument may 
hereafter bring me, it is quite certain that at the present 
moment the moral theory has not completely established 
its absolute authority. I cannot but think that the phrase 
“The Death of Christ,’ is too narrow; it is certainly so 
used as to point out a single historical circumstance, and 
is thus, in my opinion, deprived of its proper force in the 
argument. Were the Death of Christ a fact complete in 
itself, even as including the extreme points of the Advent 
and the Ascension, it would be difficult (I think impos- 
sible) to show in the face of four thousand years’ history 
that it sustained a wnique relation to the forgiveness of 
sins. But by enlarging the term, according to the distinct 
authority of Scripture, we create an enormous (I think 
insurmountable) difficulty in the way of the moral theory. 
The Death of Christ was not a point in a history, it was the 
open revelation of the fundamental fact in the moral govern- 
ment of mankind. Christ is “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world”! “Christ was fore-ordained 
before the foundation of the world.”2 Jesus Christ was 
beloved of the Father “before the foundation of the 
world.”3 He came to “utter things which have been 
kept secret from the foundation of the world.”4 The 
works of God were finished from the foundation of the 
world.5 Here we have the key of history. The end was 
planned from the beginning. Everything was created in 
Christ, for Christ, by Christ, He is before all things, and 
1 Rev. xiii. 8, 3 John xvii. 24. ® Heb. iv. 3. 
2°) Pete 2. 20; 4 Matt. xiii. 35. 
; L 
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by Him all things consist. I cannot therefore confine this 
solemn controversy to a few facts that took place within a 
small area of space and time; I must throw back the mind 
before “foundations” and “ manifestations,” and see all 
things coming up out of the eternal purpose. In this fair 
and wondrous light, streaming from the morning stars, I 
see how a cruel and barbarous murder may be changed 
into a Sacrifice and a savour well-pleasing to God. 

There is a second difficulty in the way of my acceptance 
of the moral theory. I am quite prepared to say again, 
with all the emphasis which the moral theorist can require 
as due from my own argument, that the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins was perfectly familiar to the Jews > 
before Jesus Christ was born; if sins were forgiven before 
the Incarnation it is impossible that the Incarnation (his- 
torically so limited) could have been necessary to the for- 
giveness of sins; and if it was not necessary, it may be 
but a play upon words, or a use of words for the sake of 
controversy, to say that the Death of Christ (as an act 
measurable by time) bore a unigue relation to the holy 
and divine act of pardon. But this is only one side of 
the case, and the side of least importance. The Atone- 
ment is not a Jewish but a Human question. The Jews 
were an elect people. To them “pertained the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenant, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises.”1 “They 
received the lively oracles to give unto us.”* God “had 
not dealt so with any nation.” There was no nation so 
creat that had statutes and judgments so righteous.4 To 
bring the knowledge of the remission of sins to such a 
‘people was really to bring no new intelligence; though 
that intelligence could be given in a new and transcendent 
form of excellence, and could be invested with infinite 
tenderness and pathos, still the central fact would remain 


1 Row. ax: 3 Ps, exlvii. 190. 
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the same, namely, that God had forgiven the sins of His 
people for full four thousand years. This new rendering 
of a fact so venerable was not likely to strike the Jewish 
mind as an evidence of the Messiahship of the man who 
presumed to reveal it in a new but unattractive embodi- 
ment. Glorious as it is in itself, yet it was singularly the 
fact least likely to make a deep impression upon minds 
familiar with it, through the recollection of long and many 
ages of waiting for the Deliverer and King of the Jews. 
But if we widen the horizon, we shall come upon this 
question: How was an intricate and costly system of 
sacrifice, constructed for the use of one particular nation, 
so to be replaced as to retain the primary idea of atone- 
ment, and yet to be adapted to all nations and to all 
possible circumstances throughout all time? The answer 
of Christianity, taken in a merely literary point of view, is 
undoubtedly marked by great magnificence of conception. 
As introductory, and intended by its laboriousness and 
expense to meet the then condition of an elect society, 
the Levitical system was perfect: constantly recurring ; 
almost microscopically minute; appealing incessantly to 
the personal life and conscience; exacting the most 
rigorous and difficult service, what could be more calcu- 
lated to show the grievousness of sin, and the sacredness 
of law? ‘Throughout the whole system there is nothing 
that palliates sin, but everything to remind the sinner 
that sin involves a debt which the most painstaking ser- 
vice can only acknowledge but never diminish: the sin- 
offering, the trespass-offering, the burnt-offering, the peace- 
offering, were constantly taxing the resources of the Jew, 
and leaving him without any escape from the vindictive 
and tormenting presence of his sin. Truly the Jew, had 
he but known it, was the priest of the whole world, and 
for his Altar’s sake “the desolate heritages” of the earth 
were not consumed! The question now enlarges: How 
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to universalise the idea of Atonement without universalis- 
ing the Jewish ritual of sacrifice? If this question can 
be answered satisfactorily we shall see the link of connec- 
tion (nay more, the very process of transition) between 
the elaborately sensuous mediation instituted amongst the 
Jews and the final spiritual ministry by which all hearts 
are to be subdued and sanctified. Even if we admit 
(instead of firmly denying, which we do) that men could 
without aid from heaven have conceived such a sacrificial 
ritual as is laid down in the Old Testament—a ritual so 
exacting and so costly that men would not have instituted 
even if they could have invented it—it does not follow that 
they could have conceived a method of universalising the 
atonement without universalising their detailed ceremony 
of sacrifice. Such a ceremony does not provide itself with 
a final line; it is a constantly-recurring beginning; it will 
be as much required to-morrow as to-day; its last act is as 
initiatory as its first. The fact that it cannot end itself by 
development, that if it does end itself it must be by abrupt 
cessation, is a presumptive argument that the ceremony of 
Jewish sacrifice, viewed as a human invention, can never 
meet the wants of the whole world. Assuming, on the 
other hand, that the Jewish sacrifice, though local in itself, 
was universal in its typifications, our eagerness to know 
how it will be fulfilled, and thus adapted to the whole 
world through all time, becomes intense. This, then, is 
the answer: “Every priest standeth daily ministering and 
offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never 
take away sins, but this man, after He had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of 
God.”1 The last of the priests was the last of the sacri- 
fices, the Son of man, the Son of God! 


Fix the mind upon the point that Christ was not sent 
1° Heb. x. 11, 12: 
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unto the Jews only, though it was necessary that the 
Gospel should jirst be preached unto them,—on the earthly 
side, indeed, they may be said to have created the Gospel, 
for only amongst a people so trained and so disposed could 
Jesus Christ have unfolded and consummated His ministry. 
But to have come to save the Jews only would have been 
(1) impossible, and (2) unworthy. “He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” He proposed, in 
reply to a certain petition, to confine His labours to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, but the Gentile woman, 
unconsciously representing the broadest and grandest of 
the ancient prophecies, called Him by the eternal neces- 
sities of the human heart to widen His mission and come 
and save mankind. To this end came He into the world, 
not to save Jews but to save sinners, not to rebuild a 
nation but to found a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 
Of Christ it was said in prophecy, “ It is a light thing that 
Thou shouldest be My servant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also 
give Thee for a light to the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be 
My salvation unto the ends of the earth.”! This prophecy 
involved the annihilation of any ritual that was merely 
Jewish. “ And the Gentiles shall come to Thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of Thy rising.”? “I will preserve 
Thee, and give Thee for a covenant of the people, to estab- 
lish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate heritages.” 3 
“JT give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for Thy possession.”* “TI saw 
im the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
of days, and they brought Him near before Him. And 
there was given unto Him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and laneuages, should 
serve Him; His dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
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which shall not pass away, and His kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” ! 

Read in the light of these passages how poor is any 
relation which Jesus Christ could have sustained to the 
disennobled and servile Jews of His own day! It 1s clear 
that neither His person nor His ministry must be estimated 
or determined by circumstances local and temporary. It 
was needful, made so by the whole scheme of providence 
and the peculiar training of the nation, that Christ should 
enter the world by the Jewish gate, yet it was only a gate, 
a door that was to be lifted up that the King of glory 
might come in. Through Him repentance and forgiveness 
of sins were to be preached to all nations. No altar was 
to be built. No ritual was to be established. No instruc- 
tion in blood-shedding or incense-burning was to be given ; 
the nations were to receive forgiveness of sins “BY FAITH 
THATIS IN ME”! In the light of these glowing promises 
and splendid realisations, I put it to you whether we have 
not a right to re-claim the word “ unique,” and to say with 
deeper and tenderer emphasis than ever, that the priesthood 
of Christ sustains a unique relation to the forgiveness of 
sins ? 

1 Dan. vii, 13, 14, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE POINT OF REST, 


HE question now arises, How to find the point of rest 
amongst differences so vast and so angry? Take 
another glance at them before considering the inquiry. 
Dr. Isaac Watts says: “ Christ died to appease the wrath 
of God.” Bishop Heber says: “ Christ died to meet His 
Father's anger.” The poet Cowper says: “God is always 
formidable to me, except when I see Him disarmed of His 
sting by having sheathed it in the body of Jesus Christ.” 
And a living writer,’ in quoting these sentiments, says: 
“Now such a representation of mediation as this is not 
only directly contrary to Scripture, but it is essentially: 
heathenish, and destructive of all real love to God.” Pre- 
sident Edwards says: “Christ suffered the positive infliction 
of Divine wrath.” He also says: “ Revenging justice then 
spent all its force upon Him on account of our euilt,... 
and this was the way and means by which Christ stood 
up for the honour of God’s justice, viz., by thus suffering its 
terrible accusations: for when He had undertaken for 
sinners, and had substituted Himself in their room, Divine 
justice could have its due honour no other way than by 
His suffering its revenges.” Dr. Jenkyn says: “The most 
amazing circumstance connected with His death was, that 
He suffered as one disowned, and reprobated, and forsaken 
of God.” And Dr. Dwight says: “The hiding of God’s 


1 Rev. Edward White, in his instructive and fascinating volame, 
“Life in Christ,” p, 272. 
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face from Christ implied that Christ suffered God’s hatred 
and contempt,” whereupon Dr. Payne exclaims: “No 
sober-minded man can admit this.” But Dr. Timothy 
Dwight was “a sober-minded man,” and not only did he 
admit it, he declared and preached and enforced it as a 
Christian doctrine. What, then, are “ unlearned and 
ignorant men” to do in such a controversy? If to have a 
right view of the Atonement affects in any way the salva- 
tion and destiny of the soul, how can Isaac Watts and 
Frederick Robertson both be in the same heaven? James 
Martineau would characterise the poet Cowper's theology, 
just quoted, as “a coarse and wretched error,” how then 
can James Martineau and William Cowper find a common 
point of rest in their theological thought and hope ? 
Calvin (as already quoted) says: “It was incumbent on 
Christ to feel the severity of Divine revenge, in order that 
He might both ward off wrath and satisfy a righteous 
sentence ;” and on the other hand, it has been shown? by 
abundant and well-certified quotation that the Fathers 
“looked upon the sacrifice of Calvary, however explained, 
as part of an eternal purpose, not a device to avert the 
wrath of the Father, but the utterance of His unfailing love.” 
The advocates of the moral theory of the Atonement have a 
right to quote the authority of the Fathers in support of 
their view, and in doing so they will call to their aid a 
very powerful and honourable defence. Mr. Oxenham 
quotes, in the book indicated below, a remarkable passage 
from St. Augustine, who is styled with appropriate dis- 
tinction “the greatest doctor of his own or any age of 
Christian history.” Augustine says: “ What means this, 
‘reconciled by the death of HisSon’? Is it, that when the 
Father was angry with us He looked on the death of His 


1 In “The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,” by Rev. H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. <A book of remarkable interest, as dealing almost 
exclusively with the history of this supreme doctrine.—See Notes. 
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Son for us and was appeased? Had the Son, then, been 
so completely appeased already, that He even vouchsafed 
to die for us, but was the Father still so incensed that He 
would not be appeased unless the Son died forus? ... 
Would the Father, unless He had been already appeased, 
deliver up His Son for us, not sparing Him? Do not these 
statements seem to contradict each other? In the former 
the Son dies for us, and the Father is reconciled to us by 
His death ; but in the latter the Father, as though He first 
loved us, Himself does not spare His Son for our sakes, 
Himself delivers Him up to death for us. But I see that 
the Father loved us before also, not only before the Son 
died for us, but before He created the world.... Nor 
was the Son delivered up for us, as it were, unwillingly 
when the Father spared Him not, since it is said of Him 
also, ‘who loved me, and gave Himself for me. The 
Father, therefore, and the Son, and the Spirit of both, work 
all things at the same time, equally and harmoniously ; yet 
we are justified in the blood of Christ, and reconciled to 
God through the death of His Son.” ! 


In trying to find the point of rest amidst these sharp 
collisions we must fall back on the principles which our 
third chapter attempted to illustrate, especially the prin- 
ciple that the whole is greater than the part, and that 
therefore one man is not all men, and one mood is not 
the whole mind even of the same man. A cautionary 
word may not be out of place to the young reader who 
may be tempted to allow himself to suppose that where 
there is so much controversy there cannot be any truth. 
That would indeed be more than unwise, it would be 
manifestly absurd. Is there no truth in patriotism because 
one man is a Conservative and another a Liberal? Is there 
no reality or truth in national government because one 

1 Oxenham, pp. 146, 147. 
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theory is monarchical and another is republican? Or is 
al’ the truth necessarily on one or the other side of these 
sharp controversies ? May not each have its own degree 
or aspect of truth? And may there not be circumstances 
which determine the development and authority of certain 
forms of dominion? If it be replied that we are now 
discussing matters of supposed Divine revelation, it is not 
the less but the more certain that there will be contro- 
versy, and perhaps stubborn and uncharitable antagonism, 
as to the proper meaning, scope, and application of the 
thing supposed to be revealed. The classification of arti- 
ficial flowers has never become a science, but there is a 
botany of the living fields and gardens. No man ever 
went to prison for affirming the possibility of building a 
wall, but men have been imprisoned and accounted mad 
for asserting the rotundity and revolution of the earth. 
I want you to see through these illustrations how true 
and certain it is that the greater the subject the greater 
will be the controversies which it will occasion in living 
and independent minds, 


My argument will be that all these theories and views 
of the work of Christ may be literally true to the conscious- 
ness and the spiritual necessities of the men who uphold 
them, without being dogmatically binding upon the men 
who oppose them, and that whether they are literally true, 
or are merely the most convenient expression of the mind’s 
supreme necessities at a given time, they do not touch the 
one great truth that precedes, overrules, and outlasts all 
human theorising and speculation. 

' Take the poet Cowper’s testimony to begin with: “God 
is always formidable to me, except when I see Him dis- 
armed of His sting by having sheathed it in the body of 
Jesus Christ.” Observe this is not laid down merely as a 
speculative doctrine which the poet is prepared to main- 
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tain by argument; it is announced as the only view of God 
which could satisfactorily meet a certain state of mind, 
The poet is speaking of himself alone, he is revealing his 
spiritual stand-point, he is melancholy, fearful of heart, 
and the victim of cruel apprehensions and convictions, 


“Damned below Judas, more abhorred than he was,” 


and to him in that state God was formidable until he saw 
the sting of wrath sheathed in the body of Jesus Christ. 
To aman in a healthier state of mind such a view might 
be inexpressibly abhorrent and distressing ; he might even 
go so far as to say that he could never love such a God as 
was worshipped by the poet Cowper. And both the men 
might be right! If you had said to the poet, “God loves 
you; He sent His Son Jesus Christ to tell you so, and to 
lead you home to peace and rest and joy,’ the poet would 
have exclaimed: “This is impossible! this is mockery ! 
You do not know how many and terrible are my sins! 
you do not see what I see; the avenging spectres, the 
spirits of wrath and torment that throng the sultry air, 
are hidden from you,—O God, I dread Thee!” You must 
meet his case by a tragedy that shall overpower the disease 
within him; he must be appalled, confounded, affrighted 
by a spectacle that shall overmatch the horror spread over 
his mind by the realisation of his own sin, and out of that 
greater tragedy he may come to derive the benefit appro- | 
priate to his peculiar distress. But, you will say, God 
either did sheathe the sting of His wrath in the body of 
Jesus Christ or He did not, therefore the poet Cowper was 
either distinctly right or wrong. Pardon me for say- 
ing that a case of this kind cannot be put thus sharply 
and decisively ; it is not a case as between the right hand 
and the left: all conclusions are not reached by technical 
apparatus; consciousness, sense of need, peculiarity of 
temperament, mental compass, moral training, all have to 
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do with the broad question of spiritual interpretations, 
The poet Cowper knew Greek perhaps better than many 
scholars ; his conscience was even morbidly sensitive; his 
reverence was lofty and constant; his aspirations seemed 
to his timidity and fearfulness of spirit to lose themselves 
in clouds black with gathering storms; with this learning 
and this temperament he approached the New Testament, 
and there found that Jesus Christ in bearing our sins and 
carrying our iniquities received into His body the sting of 
an outraged and avenging justice! No other view could 
have made itself felt in the then state of his heart. This 
was the theology that saved him from the hell of despair. 
The question is not whether it is your view, or whether 
Cowper himself would have held it had his temperament 
been other than it was, it is a simple matter of fact that a 
learned and honest man could approach God in no other 
way than by this conception of his relation to Jesus Christ. 

Set in opposition to this the case of a man whose consti- 
tution and temperament are of an exactly opposite type, 
and it will be a psychological ampossibility for that man to 
accept the view which alone saved the poet from despair. 
Even if he found Cowper’s very words in the New Testa- 
ment itself, they would be a stumbling-block and an 
offence unto him; he would seek an escape through some 
real or imaginary difficulty in the grammar; he would flee 
into the context for alleviation ; if he could not have relief 
from the torture of the literal doctrine, he would either 
chasten and ennoble it through the medium of his imagi- 
nation, or bow to it with a reluctance which is fatal to 
rest and joy. These psychological difficulties, when found 
in connection with a good and honest life, are not to be 
treated lightly. To ascribe them to speculative fanciful- 
ness, or love of word-play, is flippant and ungenerous,—in 
many cases rude and unjust. The man, whom we are 
supposing for the purposes of this illustration, is thoroughly 
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in earnest, supremely anxious to know and love and serve 
Christ. His notions of abstract or metaphysical justice 
are not amongst the principal characteristics of his mind ; 
he is emotional, patient, hopeful, and his fatherliness is 
very pitiful and long-suffering: rectoral discipline there is 
next. to none in his family; probably he may even felici- 
tate himself upon the fact that he never lifted up the rod 
- upon one of his children, without being able to add the 
felicitation that none of his children ever deserved it. Such 
a man coming to the life of Christ will, by no fantastic 
choice but by the operation of a Divine law, appropriate 
the elements which are most congenial to his own nature, 
and in doing so will find a theology which never could 
have been discovered or accepted by such a mind as Cow- 
per’s. Observe the terms carefully, if you please, for I 
have no wish to teach the obviously absurd doctrine that 
Divine revelation must accommodate itself to accidental 
moods and whims, I am speaking of the true and proper 
constitution of the mind ; of the constitution which indivi- 
dualises the man from all other men, and which must 
mould and colour every conviction and every sentiment. 
Out of this normal difference will come all the startling 
distinctiveness of Peter and John and Paul, men so marked 
that they are known by their accent and tone quite as 
much as by their doctrine and logic. 

A third example will be very different. Imagine a man 
of unusual compass of mind, distinctively critical and by 
so much tending towards a scepticism that insists upon 
etymological proof of everything that is submitted for 
acceptance ; a mind that will hold long and severe contro- 
versy over the niceties of grammar, and will suspend a 
faith until it has determined the force of a preposition or 
the proper arrangement of a disputed punctuation ; not a 
prosaic mind either, but one that will have poetry by itself 
as poetry, and prose by itself as prose, and will separate as 
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clearly and broadly between fancy and logic as between 
flymg and walking. Such a mind coming to the New 
Testament will probably be deeply impressed by the 
simple and pure humanity of Jesus Christ. It will lay 
hold upon that as something absolutely indisputable, and 
will wonder that anything beyond humanity in its noblest 
and sweetest aspect has ever been found in His illustrious 
and holy character. Such a mind as I am supposing is 
solemnised and ruled by a most rigid reverence: it could 
almost worship the sunrise, and is only saved from doing 
so because reverence is due to One alone, and that is God. 
To such amind Jesus Christ is as a sunrise, a beauteous and 
pathetic revelation, a light that will warm into noonday 
and broaden into summer, but stall only the largest of the 
orbs itself enkindled by a higher flame. Such a mind will 
love Christ, and follow Him, and call Him Lord and 
Master, and see nothing but infinite excellence in His 
gracious and tender life. There it will stop. There it 
will draw upon itself the designation of being wnitarian. 
To myself it is an inexplicable mystery that any man can 
read the New Testament and doubt the true and proper 
Deity of Jesus Christ ; to my eyes it is written upon every 
page ; it is the very crown and glory of revelation! But as 
a matter of fact the New Testament zs read with other 
results, and is so read by men illustrious alike for gifts 
and graces. I dare not question the Christianity of 
William Ellery Channing or of James Martineau ; in every 
respect they are immeasurably my superiors ; in character 
and in genius, in spirit and in service, they are as high as the 
highest amongst religious thinkers ; yet my soul could no 
more live upon their theology than my body could live 
upon ice. To me it is utterly mistaken as to the true 
Personality of Christ; it is insufficient, one-sided, and 
mortally cold. It would be easy for me to say that such 
men are blind, but I should have to prove it; or to say 
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that they are dishonest, but I should be unable to forgive 
my own injustice and uncharitableness. ‘To such men the 
theology of Cowper is little better than blasphemy, yet they 
read the same New Testament and pray to the same God! 

I want to know where the point of rest is in such con- 
flicts ; but before venturing to suggest it, let me show you 
that not only are there such controversies as between one 
expositor and another, but that in the same soul there may 
be such variations of mood and temperature as to require, 
in the course of a lifetime, every possible aspect in which 
the infinitely various ministry of Jesus Christ can be set. 
So real is this, that what may be true to one mood may 
he so far away from the truth distinctively perceived and 
seized by another mood, as almost to contradict and annul 
it. Sometimes, for example, nothing can satisfy me but 
the severest demonstrations of Paul; sometimes, by reason 
of weariness and fainting of spirit, that reasoning is a 
burden to me, and must be replaced by the tender and 
soothing ministry of John; in some moods God is a sun, 
in others He is as a cool shadow; yesterday He was a 
strong tower, to-day He is a gentle shepherd. Of His 
fulness L receive just the grace most needed in the ever- 
changing moods of the soul. Perhaps we may see this 
more clearly if we come out of the theological circle for a 
moment. Let us imaginatively create two sets of circum- 
stances. The day is memorable amongst days for the 
blueness of its translucent sky, and the tender healthful- 
ness of its balmy wind coming up from the south-west 
without a chill or a sting; summer lies broadly and 
- warmly on the sunny landscape which is rich in all the 
tints of various green, foiled and sharpened by many a 
darker hue; the spirit of peace is brooding over the quiet 
scene, making it still with a silence that is not the less 
holy for the trill and twitter of many a glad bird; and 


you are there, with every appetite at rest, released from 
M 
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anxiety and care for the time being, a slumbrous joy lull- 
ing the soul and bringing it into harmony with the solemn 
quietness of the day ; with half-closed eyes you see visions 
in the air and sky ; behind the cloud yonder, white enough 
to be snow, warm enough to be wool, you see a face bright 
as immortal hope, tender as forgiving love; the great 
stretch of faintly-tinted cloud farther on might be the holy 
highway into heaven itself, so broad, so full of luring and 
welcoming light; surely, say you, with a joy not far from 
tears, this is the Sabbath of the world. Could you in that 
moment put a knife to the throat of a lamb ? 

But let the day remain just as it is, westering a little 
but glorious still; and let your own circumstances be 
changed. Returning from chase or exploit that has 
exhausted your strength and awakened your appetite, 
weary and faint, with necessity at its keenest point, will 
you feast upon the glowing beauty and spare the lamb ? 
The idea that would have revolted you under one set of 
circumstances, is the only idea that can satisfy you under 
another ! 

Going to the New Testament with a contented and 
restful heart, you seek out the passages which are most 
consonant with your own feeling; with the poet you “rove 
amongst the promises with ever fresh delight.” Every 
passage that speaks of love, hope, rest, is sweet to you, is, 
indeed, as a friend welcome to your heart. In the coming 
of Christ you see peace on earth and good will toward 
men, and with gladness of soul you add your voice to the 
“multitude of the heavenly host praising God.” Your 
soul doth magnify the Lord, for your eyes have seen His 
‘salvation, and for the spirit of heaviness you have received 
the garment of ‘praise. So the mood of your mind will 
determine your appropriation of scriptural instruction and 
comfort. But go when deeply and even mortally con- 
vinced of sin; when the arrows of the Lord are rankling 
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in your heart; when you know that you have no right to 
the milk and honey of the Word because of your sin, and 
when God’s love is a reproach and a torment because of 
the piercing and relentless accusations of a conscience 
that will not be appeased,—a conscience that drives you 
to despair and will not release you until you have paid 
the uttermost farthing! A pursuing conscience, that 
refuses sleep to your eyelids because of wickedness un- 
confessed ; that mocks your feeble though monstrous 
attempts at atonement: a conscience that scorches you 
like “fire of hell,” and brings up perdition to meet you 
from far. Ifyou then venture to touch a promise it will 
sting you. If you put your lips to the well of consolation 
the water will start back from your felonious approach. 
If you say the darkness will shield you, lo the lightnings 
of God turn it into intolerable day. In that hour you 
must see the work of Christ in its most tragical and appal- 
ling aspect, for nothing less can teach a guilt so wicked, 
an insanity somad. You must see the literal blood, the 
literal agony, the literal despair, the literal substitution for 
your own lost soul, and if you get any hope at all it can 
only be from such passages as, “ He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His stripes 
we are healed,”’—“ He bore my sins in His own body on 
the tree.” 

Gather together all the souls represented by the poet 
Cowper, and Christ will bless them, and say, “ Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold,’—the souls represented 
by Robertson, and Christ wili bless them, and say, “ Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold,’—the souls repre- 
sented by Channing, and Christ will bless them, and say, 
“ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” Remem- 
ber, one man is not all men; one truth is not all truth; one 
mood is not the whole mind. I cannot read the life of 
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Christ without seeing that as He began with us where He 
could, so we are to begin with Him where we can. He 
began by healing the body; we may begin by touching 
the hem of His garment. We are not expected to begin 
with a fully-elaborated theology. Whatever point you see 
most clearly in the character and work of Jesus is the point 
at which you should begin; you are sure of that point; it 
shines like a star; keep to it, by and by other points will 
appear, aS you have seen the stars troop forth in the 
deepening twilight. But there must be a common point 
of rest, what is that? The common point of rest is a Fact, 
not a Theory ; it is a History, not a Speculation. You will 
find it in these scriptures :— 


“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” } 


“In this was manifested the love of God towards us, 
because that God sent His only-begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him.” ? 


“ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God.” ? 


“We have seen and do testify that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.” ¢ 


“By faith that is in ME.” ° 


“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.” 6 | 


“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” 7 


This is the point of rest! But the moment we begin 
to inquire How ? as to the work of Christ, we enter upon 


11 Tim.i, 15. 3 John iy. 2. 6 Acts xvi. 31. 
2 John iv. 9 4 John iv. 14. 7 John iii. 36. 
5 Acts xxvi. 18. 
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endless controversy. To theorise is to separate. It is 
evident, therefore, that we are to be saved by a Fact and 
not by a Speculation ; by Christ, and not by any theologi- 
cal construction of His work. “It is not the doctrine of 
the death of Christ that atones for human sin, but the 
death itself; ... it has such a wonderful power, that it 
inspires faith in God, and purifies the heart, though the 
doctrine of the Atonement may be unknown or denied.” ? 
“The power of the great sacrifice for the sins of the world 
lies in itself, and not in our explanations of it. Even 
when the doctrine of the Church has been most corrupt 
the death of Christ has continued to appeal to the hearts 
of men with unique and all but irresistible force.”2 In 
a sense never to be fully explained Christ was an “ UN- 
SPEAKABLE gift;” a gift for which there are no words, 
no theories, no creeds, good enough,—His work is a power 
to be felt in the heart, not to be measured out in words; 
subtle as a dream, mighty as a law, anonymous, INFINITE, 
UNSPEAKABLE. 


1 Congregational Union Lecture, p. 4. 2 Tbid., p. 435. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
POSSIBLE MISTAKES AND DANGERS. 


iE opening the second division of our subject, it may be 
well to point out some mistakes and dangers which 
seem to beset the discussion as summed up in the last 
chapter. It may be said that if every man may take his 
own view of the work of Christ, and change that view 
according to the state of mind he may be in at any given 
moment, and that if all sides of a controversy be right, 
there can be nothing vital in Christian doctrine and 
nothing certain in spiritual interpretationn—a man may 
be a Unitarian in the morning, and a Trinitarian in the 
evening, or contrariwise, as circumstances may determine. 
Such a conclusion would be perfectly correct, if the pre- 
mises were not obviously absurd. It is insisted, indeed, 
in this argument that every man must be faithful to his 
own individuality in studying the work of Christ, and 
also that the work of Christ is so various in bearing and 
aspect as to meet every changing movtd of the earnest soul ; 
but that any one mood, or all the moods of any single 
mind, can be the standard and measure of objective truth, 
is a suggestion that ought not to be debated because of its 
evident insanity. Yet it may be possible (and is, I think, 
happily actual) that as plants absorb such atmospheric 
elements as are appropriate to their structure and 
functions, so varying states of spiritual experience may 
see in the work of Christ aspects of truth most comforting 
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and satisfactory, without denying that there are other 
aspects which may have equal fascination under totally 
different conditions, As to the absolute and eternal 
certainty of Christian doctrine, it is to be found (1) in the 
life of Jesus Christ; (2) in His revelation of the Father; 
(8) in there being no way to the Father but through 
Himself; (4) in His continual and quickening presence 
in the souls that trust and love Him; (5) in His gift of 
the Holy Ghost; and (6) in His priestly intercession on 
behalf of all who come to God by Him. These are the 
verities of the Christian faith; the unchangeable quanti- 
ties; the indestructible facts. It is in the interpretation 
of these that controversy arises, and it is in the interpreta- 
tion of these that truly earnest men must exercise charity 
towards each other. Speculation ought not to insist upon 
ultimate dogmas; tentative persuasions it must have, and 
temporary resting-places whence it can see in the distance 
which is too gleaming to be distinct provinces of know- 
ledge yet to be conquered and enjoyed; but no authori- 
tative standards by which to determine the orthodoxy of 
individual thinkers. In allowing the large liberty of 
interpretation which was conceded in the last chapter, 
my mind was distinctly fixed upon a moral character 
which was worthy of so broad a concession; a character 
arising out of motives pure and simple, and directed with 
intelligent ardour towards the attainment of the whole 
truth as it is in Jesus. Upon a merely intellectual belief 
in the coming of Christ into the world to save sinners, I 
place literally no value as a moral test; it is an element 
in responsibility, but it is not necessarily a guarantee even 
of good faith. In the words of Scripture, it is with the 
heart that man believeth unto righteousness. Mark the 
fulness of that expression, and try your own sincerity by 
its earnestness ;—“ with the heart,’ with the love, the 
tenderness, the devotion, the enthusiasm, of the very life: 
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‘man believeth,” receiveth as part of his soul’s substance, 
accepteth as an infinite sufficiency, resteth upon as the 
only, the everlasting foundation : “unto righteousness,” unto 
sanctification, and holiness of character, unto the love of 
right and the service of right, unto an acceptable standing 
before God, and an honest discharge of all human duty. 
To such a man, and to such a man alone, do I give the 
liberty which perhaps you supposed to be licence and 
latitude. Now, to bring this part of the subject to a 
practical point, given a company of such men, every one 
of whom shall have his own view of the work of Christ, 
and his own way of stating that view, and let the various 
ways when brought together seem so opposite as to be 
mutually contradictory and irreconcilable, yet the assem- 
blage constitutes a living Church of the living Christ, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. Where, 
in such a diverse and perhaps tumultuous company, is the 
point of sympathy and cohesion? It is in this individual 
confession :—Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners; without Him I cannot be saved; He only can 
satisfy every need of my spirit and life; I give myself 
wholly to Him, my one wish being to know and to do His 
will; He is my Saviour, and He alone as the Christ, the 
Son of the living God, has the words of eternal life.— 
There, you have the basis of church fellowship. And yet 
no two minds would probably agree upon a detailed inter- 
pretation of the meaning of those solemn and vital facts! 
But we are to be saved by the fact, not by the interpreta- 
tion: your CHRIST may be the Son of the living God, but 
your Christianity may be little more than the creation of 
your own fancy. 


Perhaps you fall back upon the thought that one or 
other of the interpretations must be right, and that this 
will fix the erroneousness of the remainder. But in our 
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present infirmities and limitations that does not follow so 
simply and inevitably as you suppose. Remember we 
have agreed as to the truly religious earnestness of every 
inquirer concerned ; and if we insist that one view is right, 
every man who does not accept that view is perverse and 
by so much not in earnest; thus suspicion is excited, and 
distrust, perhaps schism, ensues. But is not the man who 
supposes himself to have attained the complete and final 
interpretation of truth bound to declare and uphold it ? 
Undoubtedly. Yet that is not all he is bound todo. He 
must declare and uphold his view in all humility and 
charity, remembering that he himself did not come to the 
full knowledge of the truth except by much prayer and 
ereat endeavour, and he must not expect other men to fly 
where even he was obliged to walk. But what man is 
bold enough to assume that he has attained the complete 
and final interpretation of truth? Not Paul, for he knew 
only in part; not Peter, for he urges us to grow in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ; not John, for he says 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be. Yet we may 
modify the instance without disputing the doctrine. Every 
man is called upon to put forth his view of the work of 
Christ, and to uphold it with all needful learning and zeal ; 
and if all do this, with emulous energy and charity, what 
they know not God will reveal to them; but if they bite 
and devour one another; if they classify one another as 
orthodox and heterodox, and attach a stigma to each of these 
epithets; if they rejoice in one another’s infirmities and 
failures; then they cease to be the living Church of the 
living God, and become malevolent and contentious sects. 
If you suggest that the living Church of the living God 
should abandon all denominationalism, and conduct its 
afiairs in one way only, I think you may be led to see 
that the suggestion is sentimental rather than practical, 
There are psychological difficulties in the way of such a 
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fusion. Perhaps no man will say that Methodism is the 
only form of church government approved of God, yet there 
are men who would find it hard to live out of Methodism ; 
its order, its warmth, its cohesiveness, its sympathy, are 
simply precious to them, and even indispensable. Perhaps 
no man would be so foolhardy as to say that Congrega- 
tionalism is a special and exclusive revelation from heaven, 
yet there are men who love its simplicity, its directness of 
movement, and its independence, to whom every other 
form of ecclesiastical life would be at least intricate and 
inconvenient. Besides, it is for the health of religious 
society that special prominence should be given to the 
universal love of God which is known by the name of 
Arminianism ; and not less so that there should be con- 
tinual declaration of the sovereignty and righteousness of 
God which is more or less correctly described by the name 
of Calvinism. It is well, too, that one communion should 
teach the doctrine of the Inward Light, the Witness of the 
Spirit, the Joy of the Holy Ghost; and quite as well that 
another communion should devote itself with undividedlove 
and might to make aggression upon superstition, ignorance, 
and every form of heathenism, omit His contemplation in 
favour of arduous service. All may be right. All may be 
parts of a beautiful whole. Jesus can love every one of 
them,—Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus! 


A more important inquiry is, Whether, considering the 
immeasurable work that has yet to be done in bringing 
Christian influence to bear upon the ignorance and crime 
of mankind, it is either wise or good for theologians, and 
especially for ministers, to be elaborating theories of the 
Atonement when they themselves frankly own that men 
are to be saved by the Atonement itself and not by any 
philosophy or theory of it. An inquiry like this cannot be 
satisfactorily’ answered either by Yes or No. It is un- 
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doubtedly important that what is known as the science of 
theology should be most zealously and patiently developed 
by the very few men who to competent gifts and attain- 
ments add the needful leisure for so high an undertaking ; 
and that the development should operate from two 
distinct points is helpful rather than obstructive in the 
attainment of precision and completeness of knowledge. 
But it may be gravely doubted whether such work is 
appropriate to the pulpit. In the time usually allotted to 
public worship there is not scope for the full treatment of 
controversial questions ; nor are audiences usually disposed 
to follow persistent and critical arguments; and some 
hearers may unhappily remember objections when they 
have forgotten the replies. Where there is a written 
discussion the reader can rest until he masters the various 
points, but in listening to the living voice the hearer is 
often left behind, or urged forward so rapidly as to become 
confused and uncertain. In the pulpit we should declare 
the things that are assuredly believed, or preach such 
doctrine as admits of easy proof where the Bible is 
received as the Word of God; but in classes, in books, in 
select circles, we ought to urge our inquiries into the 
deepest problems, and reverently propound and strenuously, 
with tender charity, defend and press the conclusions 
which we have reached. Christianity, as we are continu- 
ally reminded, has lessons which little children can 
understand, and lessons which strain the powers of the 
strongest men; the former are more suitable to the pulpit, 
except under very special circumstances, than the latter, 
because of the toil, anxiety, disappointment, sorrow, and 
infirmity, which enter so largely into practical life. But 
if the very men who eschew controversy did but know the 
spiritual joy which arises from reverent speculation upon the 
high things of the kingdom of God—the bracing air which 
sweeps around the great hills of worship and inquiry—and 
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“the glorious liberty” of walking far above the petty strifes 
of time, either commercial or sectarian—they would demand 
an order of preaching and an order of literature far beyond 
the common supply. At present the Church is not much 
inclined to mountain climbing; it has lost its long steady 
stride, and is content to inhale the relaxing air of its own 
sect, or at best the warm breeze of limited and sheltered 
valleys. Herein is God dishonoured; for His Truth, 
which like Himself is infinite and everlasting, is shorn of 
its majesty and placed at the head of the commonplaces 
which indolence mistakes for theology. 


Still, the question may fairly be raised, Whether strictly 
formal or scientific theology has not, by its abuse it may 
be frankly allowed rather than by its use, done more to 
hinder than to help the progress of spiritual Christianity 
as a redeeming and regenerating power? I wish to be 
very guarded here in the choice of words, as the point is 
one of extreme delicacy. History would seem to prove 
that formal or systematic theology has never been prized 
by the people as a whole, but has been regarded as the 
intellectual luxury of the few. The common heart, if I 
may be allowed the expression, has never taken warmly to 
scientific or systematic divinity; on the contrary, it has 
avoided the books and pulpits devoted to that study, and 
in doing so it may have shown, in a way practical and 
earnest enough to be authoritative, that theology and 
Christianity are far from being necessarily one and the 
same thing. It has been said, but not happily I venture 
to think, that as there is no revealed science of the skies 
or the fields, and yet we have been assisted in the study of 
both by astronomy and botany, so though there is no 
revealed science of divinity yet our study of revelation is 
assisted by theological formule and definitions. The answer 
is, that in astronomy and botany we have to deal exclu- 
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sively with things visible, measurable, recurrent, and posi- 
tive, but in religion we have to deal with the invisible, the 
infinite, the eternal, with facts great and solemn indeed 
beyond all others, but their very greatness and solemnity 
may prevent their reduction to the details of a formal creed. 
That the student will find his inquiries assisted by recording 
the conclusions to which he has been conducted is undeni- 
able; but he must be on his guard as to the use of that 
very word “conclusions,” for if it be employed otherwise 
than intermediately it may shut out some further “light 
and truth.” Strictly, that is literally, speaking, there are 
no “conclusions” in theology, because there is no conclu- 
sion in God. We shall have to bring our intellectual pride 
to accept the sumbling truth that men are not to be saved 
by philosophical propositions, but by truth unmeasured 
and immeasurable, unclassified and unspeakable. In so 
saying I have no wish to discourage what may be called 
the scientific way of studying Divine revelation, but 
simply to suggest that formal propositions, like common 
material property, require defence; and often great expense 
of time, genius, and strength, is required for their logical, 
perhaps even sectarian, maintenance. Out of this neces- 
sity comes controversy, and out of controversy may come 
distrust and alienation, results never anticipated at the 
beginning of what was meant to be a solemn and fraternal 
discussion of vital truth. Propositions seem to have a 
fatal charm for some minds. So also with proverbs and 
epigrams, they are so bright, keen, and memorable that 
they soon come, by their very terseness and compactness, 
to be popularly accepted as authoritative and final. In 
this way much fiction is taking the place of truth in the 
common thinking of civilised nations. What proverbs are 
in ordinary conversation, propositions may become in 
theological orthodoxy. It is not unusual for some men to 
think that to quote a proverb is to settle a controversy ; 
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and this fallacy has undoubtedly its counterpart in the 
higher thinking. But is it not possible to state truth 
in propositions? Partially so; temporarily so; but not 
necessarily and finally so. Human nature is conservative 
enough not to wish to alter propositions. It is like taking 
down favourite trees, or removing ancient landmarks; there 
is something ghostly about it and weird and fearsome, hence 
superstitions are bred and fostered, and “temples made 
with hands” are regarded as the “habitation of God.” 
Yet propositions are useful; as marking progress they 
may even be needful; but as tests and standards they 
may become instruments of offence and persecution. The 
one thing that must be regarded as unchangeable is the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation; there is the truth of 
God; the way of holiness; the well springing out of the 
rocks, never dry, never forbidden to the weary and 
sorrowful; the redeeming love which speaks all languages 
but will not limit itself within the confines of any scho- 
lastic proposition, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 


HE testimony of Scripture upon this point is most 
explicit. Thus: “No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only - begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, He hath declared Him.”! “No man knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and He to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him.”? This, then, is one answer to the inquiry, 
What has Christ done for men that men could not have 
done for themselves? namely, He has revealed the Father. 
What does this expression mean? Three things are clearly 
excluded: (1) Christ did not reveal the existence of God ; 
(2) He did not reveal the Fatherhood of God, for God is 
repeatedly called Father in the Old Testament; (3) He 
did not reveal the mercifulness of God, for God Himself 
revealed this to Moses. In what sense, then, did Christ 
reveal the Father? Clearly in the sense that, as far as 
human conditions made it possible, (1) He visibly embodied 
the Father,—“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father ;” (2) He made the Father universally entelligible, 
—“My doctrine is not Mine but His that sent Me;”* 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature ;” (3) He made the Father universally accessible, 
—‘“For through Him we both have access by One Spirit 


1 John i. 18, 3 John xiv. 9. 
2 Matt. xi. 27. 4 John vii. 16, 
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unto the Father.’! The first revelation carries with it the 
remaining two, for if Christ made the Father visible it 
follows from the necessity of the terms that He also made 
the Father intelligible and accessible in exactly the degree 
in which He Himself could be understood and approached. 
We are not to insist on a literal visibleness, for that is 
impossible ; but on a manifestation so unique and distinct 
as to justify the declaration, “He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.” JI propose a new use of these words, 
as elucidatory of the whole life of Christ. Thus :— 


“He that hath seen Me healing the sick and feeding 
the hungry hath seen the Father doing these things ; the 
invisible care of God has been exercised from the begin- 
ning but now is made manifest and ye see it in this action 
of Mine,—what you now see is but a revelation of that 
which God in secret has never ceased to do! He that hath 
seen Me teaching the ignorant and offering the weary rest, 
hath seen the Father doing these very things; from His 
habitation in eternity He has been doing even so ever since 
He made man to possess the earth; this, therefore, is no 
new act, no new love, no changed affection, it is the invi- 
sible revealed to your eyes! He that hath seen Me seek- 
ing and saving the lost, receiving sinners and forgiving 
sins, hath seen the Father so doing: and he that hath 
seen Me sorrowful unto death, surrendering My own will, 
taking upon Me the form of a servant and becoming obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, hath seen what the 
Father has been and has done through all time; He has 
always been pitiful and forgiving, always sorrowful and 
self-sacrificing, always on the cross! This is a great 
mystery, and only to be seen in those occasional moments 
which surprise the soul into a consciousness of its own 
erandeur and value. He that hath seen me rising from 

1 Eph. ii. 18. 
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the dead, and ascending high above all heavens, that I 
may fill all things, hath seen the Father in those invisible 
processes by which He turns the death and corruption of 
buried seed into the life and fruitfulness of golden harvests. 
The things which have been hidden from eternity, and 
which have been the secret and mystery of the universe, 
have thus been revealed in My earthly ministry: ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me.” 


Or take the same truth in another form :— 


1. He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father, accepting 
humiliation yet escaping indigmty. No man suffered as 
Christ did, yet whilst He was on earth He was in heaven! 
Such was the dignity that could never be impaired. So 
God has been mocked, defied, grieved, disowned by His 
children, distrusted by His saints, abandoned by His 
worshippers, yet He has fed the sun with fire, and sent 
abroad the arrows of His hghtning, He has weighed the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance, in all His 
humiliation He has never been less than God. 


2. He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father, offering 
sympathy yet escaping defilement. This was what man 
could never do. Man could pity the leper, but Christ 
could fowch him. This power of God was the Divine gift 
to man; to ancient priest, and modern apostle: “I give 
unto you power to tread on scorpions and serpents, and 
over all the power of the enemy; and nothing shall by 
any means hurt you;”! “they shall take up serpents, and 
if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; ” ? 
“and Paul shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no 
harm.” ? From the beginning God has been in the midst 
of the wickedness of those who have forsaken Him, yet 

I huke xs 19; 2 Mark xvi. 18. 3 Acts xxviii. 5, 
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the contagious corruption has had no effect upon His holi- 
ness. Who can touch pitch and not be defiled? None 
but God. 


3. He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father, stooping 
to death yet escaping annihilation, He that hath seen Me 
die, hath seen the Father die. You think of death as 
extinction, and therefore you shudder at the thought of 
God dying; but see how I die; My enemies kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do; I allow the 
body to die; I enter the grave; but at the appointed time 
I rise again and spoil the power of the enemy; it is so 
that the Father dies; He is grieved, disappointed, and His 
voice is lifted up in lamentation, yet He will overthrow 
the evil one and turn again the captivity of His own 
distress,—I have come to show you that that which you 
sow is not quickened except it die. 

How, then, is it true that they who have seen Christ 
have seen the Father, and yet only they have seen the 
Father to whom Christ has revealed Him? This reminds 
us that there is seeing and seeing; every one knows that 
there is a seeing which sees nothing ;—“eyes have they 
but they see not, ears have they but they hear not, and 
hearts have they but they do not understand.” Seeing is 
truly the gift of God. “ But their eyes were holden that 
they should not know Him:”?! “ Mary saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it was Jesus:” 2 “Jesus stood on 
the shore, but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus.” ® 
Clearly, then, something more is meant than the mere 
sight of the body; to see the Bible is not to see a revela- 
tion ; sc to see the form of Christ is not to see “the image 
of the invisible God.”* To whom, then, will the Son 
reveal the Father? To the man who is humble and of a 
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contrite heart; not to the wise and prudent but unto 
babes. : 

Now we come face to face with the vital question: So 
Jar as we can form a judgment of the Father by what we 
see of Jesus Christ, what was the state of the Divine mind in 
reference to human nature? The common supposition is 
that God was hostile to sinful man; that His feeling was 
implacable ; and that nothing short of the actual shedding 
of human blood could appease His burning wrath; that 
Jesus Christ seeing this, felt that one of two things was 
inevitable, either first that the human race must perish 
under the infliction of Divine judgment, or that He Him- 
self must offer to stand before God in the sinner’s stead 
and receive upon Himself the overwhelming storm of 
God’s indignation ; that having received this storm, which 
confessedly He had neither provoked nor deserved, the 
sinner might approach the then satisfied and complacent 
God. This is substantially what is called the orthodox 
doctrine of the priesthood of Christ. In view of it we 
have to ask, Is there anything in the teaching of Christ, 
fairly construed, to suggest or justify such a conception 
of God’s relation to the human race? If God had been 
left in heaven in such a state of implacable anger, it is 
absolutely certain that Jesus Christ must have revealed 
the fact and founded His whole ministry upon it. It is 
further absolutely certain that when Jesus Christ took 
occasion to speak of God He would carefully guard His 
hearers from the impression that God was other than 
implacably indignant against them. Now the answer is 
not speculative or conjectural. It rests upon matters of 
fact. Is there a single sentence in all the teaching of 
Jesus Christ which says that God was in a state of 
hostility against the world? Is this such a sentence: 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish 
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but have everlasting life”? Not only is there no such 
doctrine in this sentence, but its very terms exclude 
the possibility of the alleged fact, as light excludes dark- 
ness. Is this such a sentence: “God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world; but that the world 
through Him might be saved”? It is morally impossible 
that God could be both implacably angry with the world 
and yet so deeply in love with the world, as to send His 
Son to save it. Not that anger is inconsistent with love, 
but that ¢mplacableness is. Is the parable of the Prodigal 
Son such a sentence? Or the parable of the lost sheep ? 
Is the truth not rather in the declaration of John: “We 
have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world”?! When did God begin to 
be so implacably angry with mankind? Not with Adam 
certainly, for the gospel accompanied the curse; and 
tender tokens of providential care were given through 
long years of service and discipline. When, then? Fix 
the mind upon the fact that it was above all things 
necessary that Jesus Christ should declare plainly the 
exact feeling of God in reference to the human race, and 
then remember that every word He spoke upon the sub- 
ject, without a single exception, declared God’s love, and 
you are bound to reject the notion that God was implac- 
ably hostile to mankind. Otherwise the meaning of 
Christ’s work would be this: God is angry with you; ir- 
reconcilably angry; the mere mention of your name fills 
Him with indignation; but it occurred to Me, His Son 
well beloved, to propose to take your place, without asking 
your consent to the substitution, to receive upon Myself 
the full burst of the Divine wrath, and when I proposed this 
He was well pleased with it, He was willing that I should 
be treated as a criminal, and that through My obedience 
you should be treated as if no longer rebellious. The 
1] John iv. 14. 
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mind recoils from such a statement. It signifies that 
Christ was more loving, more gracious, more pitiful, than 
God; by so much it creates a prejudice against God and a 
preference for Christ, instead of softening human obduracy 
it hardens it, and the question arises whether it is worth 
while (except for selfish reasons) to be upon good terms 
with a God so exacting, so vengeful, so unforgiving. The 
argument would not be complete if we did not take into 
account the effect likely to be produced upon the human 
mind by this so-called orthodox representation of God; 
not that the human mind is to be gratified, but that it is 
not to be insulted; not that it is to be made equal with 
God, but that it is to be saved from a corrupt homage 
which would be less excusable than superstition or 
idolatry. 


It is now time to ask whether there is not another side 
to this way of putting the case, and whether indeed we 
have not been affrighting ourselves by the misapplication 
of long words. Perhaps we may come to see that Divine 
implacableness and Divine love are really parts of one 
another, and being so that any discordance between them 
is due to our interpretation and not to the necessity of 
the case. To say that God was implacable towards man, 
manhood, or humanity, confining the term strictly to his 
own ideal, is to say what is directly contradicted by every 
invitation, overture, and welcome, addressed by Himself 
to the human race. Was He implacable when He said, 
“Why should ye be stricken any more?” “Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”2 “ Let 
the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord and He will 
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have mercy upon him, and to our God for He will abun- 
dantly pardon.”! But instead of saying that God is im- 
placable against man, let us say that He is implacable 
against sim, and therefore against the semner who loves his 
sin and repeats it with a high hand. Instantly we feel 
that such implacableness is just and necessary, and is an 
assurance of the moral security of the universe. God can- 
not behold sin with the least degree of allowance, is not 
a declaration of personal implacableness, it is the assertion 
of that beneficent and unchangeable law which makes no 
possible communion between light and darkness, Against 
the obstinately impenitent, God is unquestionably im- 
placable, but “whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sins 
shall have mercy.” God thus clears Himself of the 
revolting charge of implacableness against man without 
modifying His infinite abomination of iniquity. If any 
further proof were needed that no such charge is tenable 
against God, it would be found in the whole tenor and 
purpose of Divine providence, Righteousness underlies 
providence as certainly as it underlies grace, whilst provi- 
dence is in even a more sensible degree than grace— 
because of our imperfections—Fatherly, in its daily and 
most minute and patient care. The God who fills our 
mouth with good things and defends our life from the 
arrow that flieth by day and the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, cannot be implacable towards the nature so 
euarded and enriched. Yet “our God is a consuming 
fire;” He “is angry with the wicked every day;” and 
“the prayer of the wicked is an abomination to Him.” 
Besides, the question is not wholly, What did Jesus 
Christ say about God’s relation to sinners? it is also, What 
is the fair inference as to that relation, suggested by the 
very coming and ministry of Jesus Christ? If we can 
distinctly ascertain Christ’s personal relation to sin, we 
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shall also discover God’s relation to it, for “he that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father,” “I and the Father are one.” 
Now what was that relation? It was one of absolute 
implacableness towards self-satisfaction and self-gratifica- 
tion,—say against selfishness, which is the earthward and 
_ practical aspect of sin. But what of the penitent and the 
self-distrustful ? Let the parable of the Prodigal Son 
answer; or the scene in the house of Zaccheus, also in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee; or the conversation with 
the impenitent thief upon the cross. If it were contended 
that Jesus Christ was the most implacable of men, the 
contention could be supported by His unvarying conduct 
towards “them who trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous and despised others;” and the contrary conten- 
tion could be upheld by His unvarying conduct towards 
those who by “faith” went out of themselves and sought 
content and rest in His sufficiency. Thus, too, we have 
found it to be with God: implacable, yet most placable ; 
far off, yet nigh at hand; a consuming fire, yet infinite in 
love. To answer this Inquiry we must enlarge the out- 
look. We have been fixing the mind upon special instances 
of penitence and faith, and those special instances them- 
selves have been called from the records of a peculiar and 
favoured people. It has already been pointed out that 
the work of Christ related not to the Jew only but also to 
the Gentile, even to the heathen and the uttermost parts 
of the earth; to people, therefore, who know nothing of 
contrition for sin, or the mystery of destroying the sin 
and yet saving the sinner; to people, indeed, who did not 
so much as know either the fact or the consequences of 
sin. To such people the gospel is in reality a double 
revelation; that is to say, it is quite as much a revelation 
of sim as it is a revelation of mercy. Being such, it was 
necessary that the way to the Father should be shown, 
and the sovereignty of God determined that the only com- 
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plete, even the. only philosophical and intelligible, disclo- 
sure of that holy way was to be found in the priesthood 
(including necessarily the sacrifice and example) of Christ. 
This primarily Divine idea, not at all comprehensible in its 
metaphysics, had of course to stand the test of practical 
acceptance and risk; from being a metaphysical proposi- 
tion, it had to descend into the actual life of man, and 
to satisfy the very intelligence which it originated and 
inspired; hence law had to be honourably satisfied, senti- 
ment had to be protected from abuse, human nature had 
to be guarded from the degradation of mechanism, and the 
infinite sanctity of the Divine Being had to be vindicated 
and glorified. Not that all this was apparent at first. Far 
from it. But it was all involved, and its disclosure was as 
the shining light shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. As life itself is a progressive disclosure, from the 
blade to the ear, from the ear to the full corn, from infancy 
to youth, from youth to maturity, all being there at the 
first, but only a little of it developed, so the gift of God in 
Christ Jesus is complete in itself, as a mere grain of wheat 
to begin with, yet broadening out over the whole landscape 
of life, supplying not present want only but all the re- 
quirements of endless existence. 

For the purposes of the present inquiry we need not go 
farther into the revelation of the Father by Jesus Christ ; 
He made the Father visible, intelligible, and accessible, 
—not so much to the Jew, who had in a measure enjoyed all 
those advantages before the Christian era, but to the heathen 
and the uttermost parts of the earth ; He showed that God 
was implacable toward sin, yet most unwilling that the 
sinner should die; and lastly, He showed that God (like 
Christ Himself) could only be approached successfully in - 
a spirit of self-sacrifice and self-contempt. What other 
revelation of the Father He granted is not our immediate 
business to inquire, yet we cannot forget that the Father 
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was revealed by the Son as kind to the unthankful and 
the evil, not willing that any should perish, waiting for 
the return of the prodigal, giving good gifts unto them 
that ask Him, answering the prayer of faith with abund- 
ance of blessing, and forgiving sin (confessed and mourned) 
with pardon upon pardon, even unto infiniteness of deliver- 
ance and security. All this was known to the Jew before 
the coming of Christ, so that if He had come to the Jews 
only He would hardly have brought a new revelation of 
God. Perhaps richer forms of expressing the pity, forbear- 
ance, and love of God are to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment than in the New; certainly the care of Providence 
is there revealed with amazing minuteness and patience; 
and certainly the gospel of forgiveness is preached there 
with a fervour and resonance not excelled in the most 
intensely evangelical utterances of the apostle Paul. But 
the revelation was not to the Jew only, but also to the 
Gentile; probably the Incarnation was not needed by the 
Jew; but it was necessary for those who knew not the 
Father of spirits that God should be “manifest in the 
flesh,” that for a moment Jewish education should be as it 
were turned backward (from the invisible to the visible), 
so that Jew and Gentile might be abolished in the New 
Manhood that is in Christ Jesus, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


OW can it be true that through Jesus Christ is preached 
the forgiveness of sins, when as a matter of fact the for- 
giveness of sinsisan Old Testament doctrine? If nothing 
had been known about forgiveness until the appearance of 
Jesus Christ, He would have been justly entitled to identify 
His name with the doctrine; but seeing that it is histori- 
eally later than His birth, how is it that the act of forgive- 
ness is now inseparably associated with His priesthood ? 
The solution of the apparent difficulty turns wholly 
upon the right principle of interpretation, which I con- 
ceive to be that the Old Testament—Jewish or Pagan— 
written or unwritten—is as full of Christ as the New; 
that, in fact, the Old Testament is an anonymous book 
until Christ attaches His signature to it. “Search the 
Scriptures, for they are they that testify of Me.” In my 
opinion we not only lose nothing, we gain much by tracing 
the best elements and aspirations of every paganism to a 
Divine source, and treating them as an Old Testament full 
of types and shadows, yearnings and symbols, which find 
their meaning and their abrogation in the truth and love 
of Jesus Christ. Hence the wise missionary (Paul at 
Athens, for example) has ever found it best fully to 
acknowledge all that is good in heathenism and to carry 
it forward to its highest meaning. The application of this 
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principle to the Old Testament of Judaism puts an end to 
the historical difficulty respecting the forgiveness of sins, 
by showing that what was once anonymous has been at 
length identified as the anticipatory action of Christ,—the 
more clearly so, because nowhere in the New Testament 
is the basis of forgiveness changed; it is still, as ever, a 
basis of mediation, sacrifice, priesthood. 

But there is another difficulty less easy of solution by 
the mere intellect, the difficulty that the sinner should be 
forgiven for the sake of Christ and not for his own sake. 
It is clearly for Christ’s sake that sin is forgiven; thus: 
“ Forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you.”’! This difficulty has expressed itself in 
various sophisms, some of them obviously puerile, some of 
them disingenuous, but most of them likely to arrest and 
captivate the popular mind. For example: If sin is a 
debt, why should Christ have paid it? If Christ has paid 
it, why should men be called upon, in suffering and sorrow 
here, and in perdition hereafter, to pay it over again ? 
How could Christ’s cross pay debts that were not con- 
tracted, that is to say, pay in advance the debts of men 
who were not born and who would not be born until 
many centuries after the transaction? Puerile and un- 
candid as these questions, and the group to which they 
belong, undoubtedly are, perhaps they only imperfectly 
express the agony of many honest minds in wrestling with 
this stupendous difficulty of forgiveness for the sake of 
another. In offering some suggestions upon this difficulty, 
let us, if possible, lay hold of some principles that will carry 
‘with them all outposts and casualties, otherwise we shall 
be fretted by merely formal variations of one and the same 
difficulty. Let the question stand thus: Why should a 
man be divinely forgiven not for his own sake but for 
Christ's? And let that inquiry support itself by the 
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farther question, If one man can forgive another 
without the intervention of a third party, why cannot the 
Almighty do the same thing as between Himself and the 
sinner ? 

These questions, simple as they seem, touch nearly 
every point of the whole argument of this book; it might 
be permitted for that reason to refer the inquirer to all that 
has gone before, but we will summarise for him that he 
may the more easily come to a right conclusion. First of 
all, he must say distinctly where he learned that word 
“forgive,” which he now uses without apparently suspect- 
ing his claim to it. He evidently thinks that he coined 
the word, that he fixed its proper meaning and scope, and 
that therefore it is his own property. This is exactly what 
is utterly denied. We hold, as Christian teachers, that 
forgweness is an idea which never occurred to the unin- 
spired mind; that it is a revelation; and that to the man 
who exercises it may be said, “ Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed this unto thee, but the Father who is in heaven.” 

. Even if it could be shown that men who never heard of 
Christ forgave one another, we should require to know 
precisely what they meant by forgiveness: was it a com- 
promise? was it a purchase? was it a snare? was it a 
fear ? possibly if we knew the exact answer, it might be 
found that the so-called forgiveness was itself an offence 
against morals, and needed itself to be forgiven, Where, 
then, did the inquirer learn the word “ forgiveness,’ and 
now that he has learned it, does he know its vital and 
complete meaning? That resentment is natural or spon- 
taneous is known to every man; but that forgiveness is 
natural has never yet been proved: something else has, 
however, been proved which makes this argument invin- 
cible, and that is, that to forgive from the heart has never 
been done even by the best men without the influence of the 
most forcible considerations that can move the human will. 
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Resentment comes easily ; forgiveness has to be explained, 
inculcated, and commended by the most pathetic reasons. 
In a sense easily apprehended forgiveness is unnatural, 
that is to say, it does not spontaneously occur to the mind, 
and even when it is suggested it is instantly encountered 
by aresentment which the sufferer vindicates as reasonable 
and just. You may see, then, that even as between man 
and man when forgiveness is really exercised it may 
explain itself by the very words “for the sake of isis 
and the offended man may be entitled to say, “ This offence 
ought to be punished; it is cruel; it is horrible; and 
justice itself demands vengeance ; but ,’ and then may 
be added reasons which if not immoral must be sublime 
with the sublimity of the gospel itself. Was there not a 
creditor who having two debtors who had nothing to pay 
frankly forgave them both? There was, but where? 
In the conception of Christ, and yet the fact has been 
feioniously appropriated as quite a common human idea! 
Thus men do steal the stars, and show them as fires of 
their own kindling. 

Having thus demanded of the inquirer where he learned 
the word “ forgiveness,” we must in the next place call upon 
him for a distinct explanation of its meaning. Is it some- 
thing done wm himself, or merely something done /or 
another? Does it arise from moral indifference, a temper 
so easy as to let moral distinctions pass without criticism ? 
Is it an act affected by time, as, for example, by decline of 
mere memory, the resentment being determined by the 
vividness or incertitude of the recollection? Does he 
make forgiveness turn in any sense or degree upon mere 
time, saying, “It is yet too soon to forgive ; I may forgive 
in a year or two, but not now that the wound is so new” ? 
If so, it may not be magnanimity that is rising, it may 
only be recollection that is fading. But with God there is 
no change of memory ; there is no succession called time ; 
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He lives in a perpetual present ; if He forgives, He forgives 
when the wound is new; He receives no alleviation from 
the lapse of days; whilst the dagger is yet in the wound 
He proclaims the conditions and opportunities of pardon. 
Not only so, when we have forgiven our enemies they have 
still to be forgiven by God; this must be so, if we con- 
sider that we can do no more than forgive offences or 
crimes (and even these under limited conditions), we can- 
not enter the inner region of spiritual transgression. We 
forgive the blow, we cannot forgive the motive which 
dealt it; as between two men the offence and the release 
may have been completed, but there remains a farther 
settlement in which the offended party may have no voice : 
that settlement may be social; as, for example, in the case 
of felony, the man who has been robbed may forgive the 
thief, but society takes the case from individual judgment 
and determines it by an impartial and general law: and 
even society can only kill the body, and after that it has 
no more that it can do; the offender has still to answer 
the law of which other laws were but broken and ill- 
assorted parts. So, In view of these considerations, it 
would appear that forgiveness is not the easy, simple, 
superficial act that long familiarity with its name would 
seem to suggest. Itisan agony. It is across. It is a 
shedding of blood! 

If the inquirer has been proceeding upon the idea that 
forgiveness is merely a courteous answer to a personal 
apology, there need be no wonder as to his embarrassment 
on reading an account of what is required to secure the 
Divine pardon of human sin. But it is his conception or 
definition that is at fault, and not the New Testament law. 
It would indeed be only modest on the part of the inquirer 
to say, that seeing God requires such and such conditions 
before He can pardon the sinner, it is evident that the 
whole question of sin is larger than man is able fully to 
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comprehend, having relationships and effects which tran- 
scend the circle of human intelligence. But if the in- 
quirer is yet unprepared for this admission, we must bind 
him to a severe scrutiny of the things which he does 
suppose himself to know. Unfortunately he already 
knows the word “forgive,” and it is hard for him to 
believe that it is one of the words which have been re- 
vealed—plucked for him from the tree of lfe—but in the 
face of this misfortune we must ply him with this ques- 
tion: Why should there be such an act as the forgiveness 
of offence as between man and man, and of sin as between 
God and man? Take the former branch of the inquiry 
first. Why should man forgive man? Will you thereby 
gain the man? But is any man worth gaining who can 
offend, annoy, and injure another? If you say, first 
punish the man and then forgive him; you must remem- 
ber that if the punishment is just he has by the very fact 
of its endurance so far paid off his obligation; if the 
punishment was not sufficient to cover the whole ground 
of the offence, that is your blame not his, for you yourself, 
without any interference on his part, fixed the measure 
of the punishment; and finally, if by the endurance of 
punishment a man can honourably though painfully dis- 
charge his obligations, why should you torment him with 
a needless charity (a form, indeed, of malignity), for whose 
exercise you may be tempted to glorify yourself, when the 
man was able and willing to meet you upon independent 
terms? If he did so meet you there would be no act of 
forgiveness, it would be simply the case of a man paying 
his debts to the uttermost farthing, But there is another 
question deeper still, which the inquirer is bound to con- 
sider: Is it possible for forgiveness to be a one-sided act ? 
This is in answer to the suggestion that God should for- 
give the sinner without terms and without mediation. If 
it turn out that the most magnanimous man cannot by 
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any act of his own complete all that is meant by forgive- 
ness, that fact may change the scope of the whole argu- 
ment. He may have the disposition to forgive; he may 
declare his willingness to forgive; he may go so far as 
actually to say that he has forgiven; and yet nothing 
farther than a one-sided act has taken place. There must 
be a corresponding movement on the other side, or nothing 
effectual can be done. And this is exactly what God re- 
quires. He proclaims Himself a God delighting in for- 
giveness and mercy, but beyond that He cannot go; but if 
we confess our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness; the 
penitent thief He will save; the impenitent thief damns 
himself. Ifa man sins against you and expresses sorrow, 
you can forgive and restore the offender; but if he deny 
his offence, or glory in it, any forgiveness you may exer- 
cise can be one-sided only, and may even tend towards 
self-demoralisation and social disorder. Thus God repre- 
sents Himself as jealous, severe, by no means pardoning 
the guilty or allowing the sinner to go free; and this 
rigour is the security and defence of the universe. Even 
God, then, cannot forgive without confession on the 
part of man; and whether a sinner can confess without 
Christ is a question which the inquirer should deeply 
consider. 

Let us include that question in one still larger: Is 
forgiveness possible? If by forgiveness we are to under- 
stand that a thing once done can be wndone, then we are 
confronted with something like a miracle, and we are 
entitled to ask, Is it possible? Let us grant that a thing 
done may be treated as if it had never been done; that it 
may be relegated to oblivion and silence by a determina- 
tion of the will on both sides; but something more than 
this is meant by forgiveness, or if it mean this only, we 
may well say of the Atonement, why was this waste made ? 
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The Christian idea of forgiveness includes cleansing, purifi- 
cation, justification, the utter destruction of the sin or sins 
to which it is extended, it means birth, sonship, inheritance. 
“ How can these things be?” We nowhere find the solu- 
tion of a miracle in the miracle itself; we look beyond, we 
look above: so we must do in this case; intellectually, as 
we understand the term, this thing, viz., the obliteration of 
moral history, is «mpossible ; but in many things we have 
to take our idea of possibility not from ourselves but from 
God, saying, “ With man this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.” So we return to the point from 
which there is no escape, the doctrine that all vital truth 
is revealed to the mind of man, and consequently that we 
walk by faith and not by sight. 

Now as to the difficulty supposed to inhere in the words 
“for Christ’s sake.” If man can forgive man, why cannot 
God forgive the sinner, without the intervention of a third 
person? But it has already been pointed out that man 
cannot forgive man in the sense implied in the objection, 
and therefore the inquiry based upon it loses its applica- 
tion and point. Man can forgive offences, he cannot for- 
give the sin which they represent ; herein the old inquiry 
is for ever pertinent, Who can forgive sins but God only ? 
But it is not enough to destroy the validity of the objec- 
tion; we must, if possible, get at the positive truth, and I 
believe you will find it in the direction of the suggestion, 
perhaps in the suggestion itself, that there is no forgive- 
ness even between man and man except in Christ or for 
Christ's sake ; overlooking, there may be, and palliation, 
and acceptance of apologies, but it can only be in Christ 
that deep, true, cordial, everlasting forgiveness can tran- 
spire between man and man. It is far from certain, how- 
ever, that the name of Christ may be present in the con- 
sciousness of the man who exercises this forgiveness; he 
may not be able to give a name or a definition to the 
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motive by which he is impelled; and yet not the less 
certainly may he be acting in the Christly spirit. We do 
not always know what we do or why we do it, but Christ 
Himself will surprise us with unexpected and gracious 
interpretations when He “comes in His glory.” The 
righteous will be told to their amazement that they have 
ministered to Christ in ministering to the least of His 
brethren ; and to them also will be revealed the fact that 
in making their most strenuous advances in the direction 
of cordial and absolute forgiveness, they were moving in 
His strength and more or less unconsciously accepting 
and honouring His inspiration. So true is it that our 
consciousness has actually to be interpreted to itself, and 
that Christ will reveal His presence and power in the least 
suspected circumstances. Now in so far as the doctrine 
is true that the exercise of forgiveness, whether between 
man and man, or God and the sinner, is really and neces- 
sarily, however imperfectly recognised in the former case, 
something done for the sake of Christ, it would seem to 
follow that the basis of true forgiveness is not a matter 
for metaphysical investigation and debate, but is revealed 
to us, and therefore is ours not as a mere spoil won by 
force of intellect, but a holy and gracious truth which we 
hold in childlike and thankful faith. This is the only 
satisfactory answer we can return to the difficulty supposed 
to be found in the necessary presence of Christ in the act 
of forgiveness as between God and the sinner; an answer 
which may be thus summed up: (1) Forgiveness is not the 
easy and simple act which it is supposed to be; (2) analo- 
gies founded upon human forgivenesses are incomplete, 
because they can relate only to offences and not to spiri- 
tual corruption; (3) forgiveness itself is not the spontane- 
ous outgrowth of human feeling, it comes from Divine 
inspiration; (4) human forgiveness, in the sense in which 
it approaches Divine pardon, is really, though perhaps 
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‘unconsciously, done in Christ’s name or for Christ’s sake; 
and (5) forgiveness is not a question within the province 
of intellectual speculation; it is revealed to us as a possi- 
bility ; the conditions upon which its possibility is founded 
are also revealed to us ; and those conditions are, primarily, 
the priesthood of Christ, and secondarily, the penitent and 
utterly unreserved confession of sin by the transgressor. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ULTIMATE ASPECTS OF CHRIST’S PRIESTHOOD. 


EFORE proceeding to those ultimate aspects, we must 
remind ourselves of a fact which has received the 
illustration of history and the verification of human con- 
sciousness in such a degree as to have clothed it with 
something like Divine and final authority. The fact, that 
life is a series of illusions; it promises one thing and gives 
another; it is not literal and arithmetical, but ideal and 
imaginative: Canaan was promised to Abram, but Abra- 
ham never got Canaan; not that the promise was broken, 
but that it was enlarged and glorified, so that no mere 
geographical bounds could satisfy its terms, and that he 
who left the far east in the hope of seeking a land that 
God would show him was so drilled and chastened, so 
stimulated and ennobled in his sympathies and aspira- 
tions, that when he came to that land he declared himself 
a stranger and a pilgrim in quest of a city founded and 
built and made by God,—a heavenly country, a continuing 
city. This would have been too spiritual a conception for 
him at first: something material therefore was set before 
him, something which appealed to the then state of his 
mind. So also in the sacrifice of Isaac: God did not 
mean that the son should be sacrificed but the father, and 
not that it should in either case be a sacrifice of blood but 
of will. We, too, know what is meant by this ilusional 
training : it seems to be at once the secret and the key of 
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our life; it begins with childhood and continues to the 
very end of life. We work for the prize, but we get in the 
very process of the needful discipline something better 
than the prize we started for: the chase is better than the 
prey: the intellectual drill is better than the mere letters 
that we learned. The Book of Ecclesiastes is full of in- 
struction upon this point: the prize itself as a literal 
possession was “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” The man 
got all he aimed at and it was disappointment to his soul : 
he aimed at the literal, he got the literal, and the literal 
drove him out of itself into the spiritual,—“ God, fear Him, 
and keep His commandments !” 

We soon come to learn that anticipation is better than 
realisation, which is but another way of saying that the 
spiritual is better than the material. A man working to- 
wards an object may be made happy by the work and the 
dream of its coming reward, when the end comes it may 
be a pain, a care, a mockery: it is less than he expected, 
less than he meant it to be, less than it might have been ; 
it 1s vanity and vexation of spirit. Then he begins again. 
He counts not himself to have apprehended, but he presses 
towards the mark, and that pressure is itself the beginning 
of heaven ! 

We have already seen that Jesus Christ bewildered 
people, and perhaps more than others His own disciples, 
by using literal terms for spiritual realities; leaven for 
doctrine, birth for regeneration of soul, water for the Holy 
Spirit, and many other instances: He said, “The kingdom 
of God is within you;” instead of a kingdom, in their 
mean sense of the word, He gave His disciples “ power 
from on high;” for miracles He substituted thoughts, and 
for Himself He gave the Holy Ghost. This last was the 
very point He was leading up to; and, properly under- 
stood, it means everything that we are now trying to put 
into words; it means that that which is sown in weakness 
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is raised in power, that which is sown in corruption is 
raised in glory. Let us, then, be clear upon this point 
before going farther. This is the key; if we leave it be- 
hind all that remains will be mystery and disappointment. 
Ask yourself this question, and answer it distinctly before 
going another step: /s tt true that human life rs trained 
upon what may be called the principle of illusion? Go 
back to your own childhood, and test the question by 
experience. Once you found your highest enjoyment in 
playthings ; looking forward to a holiday filled you with 
delight; to be promised a visit to the seaside was to re- 
ceive something lke a promise of endless happiness and 
satisfaction, — where now are these childish pleasures ? 
Yet, observe, you needed them at the time; then, they 
were what the apostle calls “the present truth;” any 
spiritual promise would have been lost upon you because 
you were then as Abram was before he received the word 
of the Lord. Say to a child that you will show him the 
finest picture ever painted, and the promise will leave him 
unmoved; but ask him to ride upon a horse or to sail a 
boat, and instantly you excite him with true gladness, 
By and by he will smile at his choice; he will want the 
picture and the poem, and a new thought will give him 
rarer joy than “all the treasures of Egypt.” Thus we pass 
through the material into the spiritual; we start for 
Canaan, and when we reach it we sigh for a fairer land. 
Offer the young man the toy which made him scream with 
delight fifteen years ago, and he will be insulted by the 
dishonour you inflict upon his judgment and taste. On 
the other hand, insist that a child shall put aside all toys, 
and you wound the child by your unnatural discipline. 
There is a “ present truth” at every point in the long line 
of life, and you must not force it; toys are the “ present 
truth” at fives aspiration and study and service are the 
P 
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“present truth” at fifty: nor can these truths be trans- 
posed ; they have a natural place and a natural force, and 
God is the Author both of the one and of the other. I 
have elsewhere! traced out this thought with tolerable 
fulness, and the argument there given must be considered 
as repeated in this connection as the basis of the sugges- 
tions now about to be considered. Especially must I 
bind any adverse critic to study that argument before 
assailing what follows. With this understanding let us 
look at some possible definitions, and then inquire how 
they should be regarded by Christian teachers. 


1. Take the word Heaven. Probably that word has not 
the same meaning to any two classes of thinkers. To one 
mind, heaven is a land, a city, a palace wonderful beyond 
all imagination ; streets of gold, walls of jasper, fountains, . 
processions, banners, crowns, those are essential to its con- 
ception; to another mind, it means release from trouble, 
from tears, from death, an eternal and ineffable calm; to 
another, it is higher communion, fuller service, continu- 
ous, unblighted, perfect growth. Now every one of these 
ideas may be true, though the one could not be substituted 
for the other. The poor sorrowful soul whose daily bread 
has been dipped in tears, wants a city of comfort and peace 
and rest; the tired pilgrim, worn and tried with exceeding 
toil, sighs for home; the student, the apostle, the holy 
saint, desires “to be with Christ.” Is the one man wrong 
and the other right? No, Each is right. If a child 
should picture heaven as a city full of toys, he would be 
right; if a philosopher think of it as a school where hard 
earthly problems will be solved, he is right; if a troubled 
soul think of it as a land of personal joy never to be darkened, 
he is right. Heaven is what we are at our best, only mul- 
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tiplied by infinity. The heaven of the child would be tor- 
ment to the philosopher, and the heaven of the philosopher 
would be torment to the child. In this sense the Christian 
teacher is not only justified in becoming, he is bound to 
become, all things to all men that he may by all means 
gain some. 


2. Take such words as Resurrection and Jmmortality. The 
literal and, so to say, physical meaning of these words can 
alone be accepted by some minds. To them Resurrection 
means the resurrection of the body, though part of the 
flesh was buried in India, part in Africa, and the rest was 
lost at sea, yet bone will come to bone, and the man will 
stand complete at last: though his arm was amputated 
when he was an infant, and he has lived to be seventy 
years of age, yet somehow that arm will be restored, and 
all difficulties will be overcome by the great power of God, 
Another man says he does not believe in the resurrection 
of the body, but in the resurrection of the dead. A third 
man boldly denies personal resurrection: he says that the 
resurrection of the body is a figure or parable of a great 
spiritual fact. He says that men rise again in each other, 
and are immortal in each other; the parent rises in the 
child, and the older in the younger; that the teacher rises 
again and becomes immortal in all who believe his doc- 
trine; that in this sense Milton lives, and Bunyan, the 
whole army of martyrs and the goodly fellowship of the 
apostles ; he denies the immortality of the individual, and 
affirms the immortality of the race,—he says men die, but 
man lives for ever. If we say that this is harsh, he asks 
if it is harsh for the spring to grow into the summer, and 
demands whether the spring is dead if it has added its 
contribution to the strength and beauty of the tree? If 
we ask what is meant by those passages of Scripture in 
which the blessedness of the holy dead is described, he 
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answers that they speak of the Ultimate Humanity, re- 
deemed and glorified, and prepared for the prepared place. 
If we ask him if he always believed this, he says No, he 
believed in the letter first, and afterwards he came to know 
what to him is the meaning of the spirit. A man who 
comes before us with a theory so bold and startling may 
well be plied with searching questions :— 


“Do you mean to say that so great a mind as Shakes- 
peare’s is extinct?” No. Shakespeare lives in his works. 
He was never so distinctly alive as to-day. He gave us 
all he had to give, all that God meant him to give, and 
now, in the fire and splendour, the pathos and nobleness, 
of his works, he is clothed upon with his house from 
heaven, 


“Do you mean to say that your own dear sweet child 
who fell into her last sleep in your arms, is now not in 
existence?” No. She lives in my purified love and in 
my attempts at unselfishness; she comes to me every 
eventide and charges me to be wise and tender and good; 
I remember her gentleness and sweetness and grace, and 
the memory stirs me like the call of God, 


“But why be stirred if all has to come to nothing,—if 
you have to die out and be no more known for ever?” That 
is selfishness. That is not self-denial, it is self-afirmation : 
it is setting up a false standard of judgment; it is narrow- 
ing and debasing the purpose of God. My life does not 
come to nothing; my life does not die out; every good 
thing I do is rewarded, every evil thing is condemned, 
Life thus becomes to me a great stewardship and respon- 
sibility. 


“But if you tell the tyrant, the oppressor, the devasta- 
tor, that there is no future life of rewards and punishments, 
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you encourage him in cruelty and wickedness.” Wait. 
Even if I did tell him so, he could not believe or receive 
the saying in my sense of the truth. On the other hand, 
though he professedly believes in hell and all the horrors 
of the coarsest retribution, his hand is not stayed in cruelty. 
It is not as if the doctrine of personal torture in hell kept 
him back ; he may even believe that he is actually sending 
his victims to hell, and that he is going thither himself, 
yet his madness is not attempered by his creed. But 
apart from this, such a man could not receive the spiritual 
doctrines of Christ. He must be sent to Moses. In other 
words, he must be sent to the infant school, and pass 
through the period of subjection, the rod, the frown, and 
the whole rigour of the law: he must have preached to 
him the never-dying worm, the everlasting burnings, the 
lake of fire and brimstone. In a word, he must hear and 
receive “the present truth:” he is not ready for the finest 
of the wheat, nor is he entitled to “the children’s bread,’— 
let him, then, be brought through all the earlier baptisms 
before he can receive or enjoy the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Men must be ¢rained to truth; they cannot have 
truth forced upon them. He would be a foolish man who 
would give a barbarian gold when brass pleases him better, 
but he would be a thief who gave a civilised man brass 
under the counterfeit of gold. Give the barbarian brass first, 
then train him in the degree of values until he knows and 
prizes the fine gold. It must be so in thinking—“ instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fig-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree,” and thus at last shall 
appear the “ perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 


“ But is it not hard to give up the idea of personal im- 
mortality?” Yes, unless brought to that state of utter 
self-abnegation which it was Christ’s express purpose to 
work in us, It is hard for every man to deny himself 
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easy comparatively to give up this habit or that, to live 
here or there, to mortify a passion or cut off a member, 
but to deny one’s self is indeed hard; to say, “ Let me 
live or die, be much or nothing, not my will but Thine be 
done,” is the greatest attainment of Christian discipline. 


“ But if a man has lived in the sure and constant expec- 
tation of heaven, and has died in triumph, believing that 
he was going to the quiet and beautiful land where sin 
and death are no more, was he not deceived and mocked ?” 
No. According to the strength of his faith he was in 
heaven even whilst on earth, and his anticipation of future 
and everlasting blessedness was a prophecy on behalf of 
the race in its ultimate completeness and sanctification. 
It was no idle dream. It was no mocking mirage that 
tempted his soul. The ultimate and universal expressed 
themselves through the temporary and personal. 


“May we not then say, Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die?” No. Because it is not true that we 
die to-morrow, and even if it were true, both the reasoning 
and the morality of that argument are bad. 


“Does not the apostle say that if in this life only we 
have hope, we are of all men most miserable?” He does, 
and the doctrine is sound. If there be no future hfe, this 
life is both a crime and a blunder. It is wasteful to sow 
seed that is never to grow. Christianity teaches the 
glorious doctrine of the immortality of human nature, and 
reveals processes of growth, development, and progress 
unknown to every other religion, It says that no good 
life can die. It foretells a time when man shall no longer 
be sinful, weak, and incomplete, but shall be as God in | 
purity, strength, and perfection. 
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“Do you mean to say, then, that the individual life has 
no immortality?” JI say nothing of the kind. I say 
something infinitely better, viz, that the Spirit of Christ 
in a man should lead him to that last point of se//-sacrijice 
which is willing either to live or to die so that humanity 
be ennobled and sanctified. This is the sublimity of resig- 
nation. This indeed is self-sacrifice,—a term often degraded 
into meaning merely the surrender of a habit or the denial 
of a taste. Self-sacrifice is infinitely different, infinitely 
superior. 


“Did not Paul say that there was a crown of righteous- 
ness laid up for him?” Certainly, and he wears it now. 
Compared with Paul’s spiritual influence, any crown that 
he can possibly be wearing in another state of being is 
worthless. 


“ But ought not a man who suffered as Paul did, have 
some compensation in the way of personal enjoyment ?” 
Paul himself would deride-the notion. As a conception 
it is dictated by intellectual poverty and moral selfishness. 
Paul, in his degree as Christ, saw the travail of his soul 
and was satisfied. It was heaven to him to see Christ 
glorified in the lives of men. So little did he value his 
mere personality, that he could have wished himself 
separated from Christ if thereby Israel could have been 
saved. 


“ Are we not taught that we have come to the spirits of 
just men made perfect?” Yes, and truly. We are en- 
compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses. Abraham 
lives, and David, and the martyrs, and reformers, and they 
live for us if we be made alive in Christ. We are enriched 
by history. The present is the upgathering and the sum 
total of the past. Not unto themselves but unto us did 
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the holy and illustrious men of old minister. They all 
died in faith, not having received the promise. 


“But the bad man will be worse than ever if you tell 
him there is no hell.” But I do not tell him that there is 
no hell. You cannot teach a man beyond his own con- 
sciousness. Christ could not have come to the antedilu- 
vians. ‘The cross could not have been set up in the wilder- 
ness. Paul would have been out of place on Sinai. It is 
right to tell the sunken and degraded wretch that he will 
dwell for ever in the lake of fire and brimstone: no other 
doctrine could reach him ; you must adapt your emphasis 
to his deafness. Always remember Christ’s way of putting 
the literal for the spiritual. Did He tell a lie to the woman 
of Samaria when He gave her the impression that He had 
water of which if a man drunk he would never thirst 
again? Was He mocking men when He told them He 
would rebuild the temple in three days? Did He not 
teach the highest doctrine of immortality when He said 
that Elias reappeared in John the Baptist ? Remember 
what has been said about “the present truth,’ and you 
will have no difficulty about the succession of ideas and 
the true growth in grace. 


“But I feed that I am immortal.” So you are; the 
humanity that is in you cannot die. It is Christ that 
livesin you. The universal is in the particular. Eternity 
is ina moment as the sun is in the dewdrop. Is it not 
a great thing to live for the race? Is it nothing to 
prepare the way of the Lord, and a highway for our 
God ? 


“Could we not have learned all this without Christ ?” 
Never. Self-sacrifice is absolutely the revelation of the 
Gospel. Self-murder there has always been; self-immola- 
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tion has been paid for higher self-enjoyments; but in the 
vital and true sense of sacrifice we find it nowhere but in 
Christ. Nor is heathenish self-immolation to be derided. 
It means more than it can tell. It is a yearning, a pro- 
phecy, a troubled dawn. We owe all great interpreta- 
tions to Christ. Our own interpretations draw upon us 
His rebuke of being “fools and slow of heart.” 


“What would be the effect upon the popular mind of 
preaching such a doctrine as this?” I would not preach 
it to the popular mind. In the pulpit little beyond 
elementary truths should be proclaimed, because public 
assemblies are miscellaneous, unclassified, and undisci- 
plined. Such doctrines should be written, or stated to the 
prepared few, yet they should give tone and colouring to 
all public expositions and appeals. The preacher having 
declared a literal gospel, and affirmed all that is severest 
in legal requirement, should add, “I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; grow in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Comforter 
shall guide you into all truth.” Mark how this is to be 
the work of the Spirit. It is not written; it is not put 
into words ; it is a mystery disclosed to the heart, a vision 
shown to the soul. 


“How does the whole scheme of written revelation look 
from the standpoint of this theory?” Like a wonderful 
unity. Like the succession of the seasons. Like a well- 
trained human life. The Bible could not have been other 
than it is, a history, a tragedy, a fierce war, a wilderness 
pilgrimage, a revolution ending in peace and harmony and 
heaven. In the Bible you find the gospel for the savage, 
the gospel for the little child, the gospel for the sorely 
tried, the gospel for the highest minds—in a word, you find 
“all truth:” there is hell-fire for the generation of vipers, 
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thunder for the deaf, the hammer of the Lord for the hard 
heart, the still small voice for the despairing and the faint. 
Do not cease to preach the terrors of the Lord, nor cease 
to ask, Have ye received the Holy Ghost? Take care not 
to give the children’s bread unto dogs, and not to cast 
pearls before swine; and when you come to the higher 
truths, speak them in parables and expound them to the dis- 
ciples apart. It is true that by this theory I seem to de- 
populate heaven, but I cannot forget that the same theory 
saves countless millions of my fellow-creatures from fire 
and brimstone, the intolerable anguish and burning 
torture of an eternal hell. It would gratify me to know 
that immediately upon death I shall enter into a land of 
cloudless and perpetual summer, where sin will vex me no 
more, and my heart ache no longer, where all dear friends 
will meet me, where every tender reminiscence will be 
recalled, where new and high and abiding relations will be 
formed ; but in the height of my anticipations I ask myself 
the question, Can you sacrifice all these personal prospects 
if such be the will of God, and become but as a moment 
in the spring-time which ushers in the summer of univer- 
sal humanity? Can you slay the dear Isaac of hope? 
Do you say, Father, let this cup pass from me, nevertheless 
not my will but Thine be done? Rely upon it, my heart 
is tried to the uttermost by this theory: it often grieves 
and troubles me ; it crucifies my self-love; it abashes the 
ambition which says it will take of the tree of life and eat 
and live for ever ; and therefore when I adopt it, as a high 
probability rather than a positive and unchangeable dogma, 
it chastens my self-laudation, it enlarges my sense of 
responsibility, it quickens me to work every hour of my 
short day, and it widens my self-preparation for heaven 
into a living and glad sacrifice for the progress and salva- 
tion of the race. Only Christ could have made such a 
sacrifice possible to me, 
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“What, then, are we to make of such a parable as that 
of Dives and Lazarus?” Take it just as it stands. That 
parable is, from my point of view, an integral part of the 
gospel. It sets forth the future life in the only way in 
which it could be comprehended by a pampered sot on the 
one hand, and a man accustomed to poverty and affliction 
on the other. J¢ is calculated to beget the very feeling which 
at describes. Herein is its utility. In the one man it 
arouses conscience ; in the other it enkindles hope. Con- 
science is hell, hope is heaven. The hardened self- 
worshipper can be penetrated only by fire; the outworn 
and needy sufferer can be comforted only by hope. Con- 
sider this, and you will see that the parable is evangelistic. 
- You are, however, feeling that from my point of view the 
parable is not true; but I want you to see that it 2s true, 
that truth is larger than fact, that spirit is more than 
letter, that you are measuring truth by an inadequate 
standard, and are sacrificing the real to the symbolical. 
Every selfish, corrupt, over-pampered man who has turned 
away from the prayer of the needy and the dying ought to 
be made to feel that he deserves to “lift up his eyes in 
hell, being in torment,” and that if he escape such a des- 
tiny it can only be through the infinite mercy of God. 
And he can be made to feel this. The more truly he is 
converted the more deeply will he feel it. The exclama- 
tion of the Church in its tenderest and profoundest moods 
is: “It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
sumed.” By the outer hell, Christ would create the inner 
anguish ; by the visible heaven He would move the ex- 
pectation and hope of suffermg men. But if it is to end 
in nothing? you willsay. But it does not end in nothing, 
It is the mightiest stimulant that can stir the soul: it is a 
prophecy ; it is a revelation. 


“Tt is so hard to give up those whom we love, and to 
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think of them only as contributing to the final and 
universal good.” So it is, unless we have the spirit of 
Christ: then the yoke is easy and the burden light. It 
is hard, too, at the tome of the loss. But in a year, in ten 
years, in fifty, we get a wider outlook and see life in its 
proper proportions: there is a moment of anguish in which 
life is reduced to individualism; a time of intense and 
awful pain; but life recovers itself by the tender mercy 
of God, and the soul is mellowed and ennobled, and the 
very agony of the sacrifice is its unutterable joy. 


“What are the advantages of this view over the view 
that is ordinarily held?” The view that is ordinarily 
held is right; I do not, therefore, seek to disturb it by 
way of contravention, but by way of completion. Only 
notice again and again that what may be chronologically 
right may be morally incomplete. It was right that 
Christ should suffer, but if He had suffered only, we should 
never have received the gospel; it was as necessary that 
He should rise again from the dead, as that He should 
“pour out His soul an offering for sin,” for “if Christ be 
not risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain and 
your faith is also vain.” It is right that every individual 
Christian should claim individual immortality, and rejoice 
in its present possession; as it is right that every day 
should be thought of as the last, and that the second 
coming of the Lord should be expected every moment: 
to calculate that the Lord will come in a hundred years 
from this day is profane curiosity, to expect Him any 
moment is piety, though we may die “without receiving 
the promise.” The apostles expected the second coming 
of the Lord in their day, and they were right. All gene- 
rations have died without receiving the thing looked for, 
Personally I expect the Lord, I watch, I wait, in one 
moment more He may be here, ahd yet I know as a truth, 
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not as a fact, that He will never come in the body, but 
that He is always coming in spirit and in power. Under- 
stand, therefore, that I include what you call the ordinary 
view, I do not deny it; I include it as the summer in- 
cludes the spring. With this explanation I will give you 
an outline of the advantages which accrue. (1.) All the 
analogies of consciousness, history, and nature, are satisfied. 
I do not get the literal Canaan I go out to seek, but another 
and better land. The bliss which satisfied me as a child 
dissatisfies me as a man. Out of national revolutions 
comes national progress. Nations, like individuals, are 
born out of one state into another and a higher, evermore 
higher and better. This year is the sum total of centuries 
of civilisation; it is not a single year, it is centuries, it 
may be millenniums. Before me is an oak sixty years 
old; when it comes to leaf and bud, it is not one sprine’s 
work I see, but sixty. The individual man rises, flourishes, 
declines, in mind as well as in body; fancy fades, memory 
gives way, Judgment falters, but the life remains in society 
a contribution to general progress. Thus, all analogy 
seems to favour this fuller view. (2.) The infinitely painful 
mystery of hell is mitigated, if not dissolved. It is easy 
for men to say that it is not for them to think of the 
destiny of the wicked. I venture to suggest the contrary, 
and to suggest farther, that not to think of it is to mistake 
blindness for veneration, and selfishness for piety. Think 
of countless millions of our fellow-creatures in anguish 
for thousands of years: pierced by the undying worm; 
scorched by the unconsuming fire; tormented night and 
day without cessation or relief, and this for fifty years, a 
hundred, a thousand,—picture it, make it real to your 
thought, and then contrast it with this theory. In speak- 
ing of the deserts of sin, I would keep every line of the 
distressing picture in intensest vividness, and I would 
bring it to bear upon the consciousness of the guilty man 
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until he sees it, feels it, owns it just, and flees from the 
wrath to come. And in doing this I should have the 
support of his conscience, and the more so as he sees 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. (3.) The preparation of 
humanity for a heavenly existence is explained. There is 
a common saying about heaven being a prepared place for 
a prepared people, a saying full of probability and good 
sense. Christ said, “I go to prepare a place for you, and 
if I go I will come again and receive you unto Myself, 
that where I am there ye may be also.” That is what He 
is doing now. He told the disciples He was going to pre- 
pare the place, which was the most delicate way of teach- 
ing them that He was going to prepare themselves, This is 
the guarantee against human apostasy in heaven. What 
other guarantee is there? Not God’s power, for that is 
exercised now upon earth; not mere beauty of place, for 
it was in the most beautiful spot in the world that Adam 
fell; not merely noble companionship, for there are angels 
that kept not their first estate. What, then, is the 
guarantee? A prepared humanity; a humanity tested, 
tried, disciplined, pruned, chastened, through long centuries 
of manifold Divine visitation and culture; a humanity 
which has been refined as gold is refined, and perfected 
in the hot furnace. To such humanity there can be no 
temptation; it is strong in grace, it is incorruptible in 
spirit; temptation would die upon it as a brand thrown 
into the sea, (4.) It assails and destroys the subtle selfish- 
ness of our very religion. Analyse the religious talk of 
the day, and at the core of it you find selfishness. To many 
(to most?) religion is an escape from terror, or a price 
paid for what they call heaven: they are going to bliss: 
they are going to be happy for ever,—and in many other 
phrases they set forth the advantages of their piety. 
What do you hear of submission to the will of God, of hard 
work, of self-oblivion, of daily sacrifice? Think of this 
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view of the case dispassionately, and say whether my 
charge is untrue or ungracious. (5.) It enables me to see 
the meaning of the history of the world. That history is 
one of transition and development. All providences have 
enlarged with the growing world. In human history we 
have had infancy, youth, middle age, and next will come 
the ripening, the autumnal fulness and wealth. These, 
then, are roughly some of the advantages which I derive 
from this fuller view. I expect you to be shocked by 
the theory, but I have none the less hope that you will 
ultimately receive it. I myself shrank from it. All my 
cherished traditions arose in resentment against it; but 
now it is to me a great confidence and a very tender joy. 
Before you condemn and renounce it let me beg you to 
consider deeply two things: (1) The analogy of conscious- 
ness, history, and nature; and (2) The fact that all the highest 
truths in whose possession we now delight have come to us after 
passing through the crudest and sometimes the grotesquest 
forms. This view has so come to us. So has the true doc- 
trine of Inspiration, of Hell, of the Resurrection. Look 
back to the old illustrations of the Resurrection, and see 
if they could be presented now. They were marked by 
a literalness often coarse, sometimes utterly revolting, 
and distorted in the most grotesque and ludicrous way. 
Yet the doctrine is true, though the illustrations were 
absurd. So with hell-fire. There have been godly and 
learned divines who have insisted that the fire was literal, 
that the pain was bodily, and that the execrations of the 
damned were drowned by the Alleluias of the saved. 
“Now,” as Mr. Robertson says in his wonderful sermon 
upon the Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s baptism, “all 
this we believe no longer: the circles of hell and the 
mountain of purgatory are as fabulous to us as the Tar- 
tarus of the heathens,” 
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One thing more before I close. You remember that in 
the Gospels some persons were raised from the dead. Con- 
sider what Christ might have said, and ought to have said, 
if the common view is true. Hear His speech: “ My 
friends, I can bring your child back to life, but remember 
at what expense of feeling to the sainted dead; your dear 
one is in heaven; she is singing the hymns of the blessed ; 
she has a diadem on her brow and palms in her hand; if 
I were to bring her back she would be unhappy, and if 
you wish to have her back you are selfish and mad.” No 
such word did He utter. He simply brought back the 
life, He did not impoverish heaven, or startle its inhabit- 
ants, by the sudden withdrawal of one of their number. 

This is my theory. It gives unity instead of confusion ; 
it throws light on the darkest problems; it glorifies the 
mercy and patience of God ; it explains the apparent slow- 
ness of the Divine movement; it quickens me to work 
whilst it is called day ; it makes me no more a stranger 
and foreigner, but part of the great household and common- 
wealth of Christ. 


This theory, by no means destitute of ingenuity and 
even of some excellent moral qualities, cannot but awaken 
the strongest opposition, for— 


(1.) There is no support to be found for it in the letter 
of Scripture. 


(2.) There is much in the letter of Scripture which 
directly contradicts it. 


(3.) The human mind is so constituted that it cannot 
accept such a theory by way of instruction ; if 
embraced at all, it must be by silent spiritual 
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expansion and illumination: therefore if the 
theory were preached boldly and universally, no 
living soul could probably ever receive it. 


(4.) If it could possibly be received intellectually by 
aman of low moral nature, it would do that man, 
and all like him, infinite mischief, because that 
which is now at least partially checked would 
become unrestrained and unmanageable. 


On the other hand, there is a ground upon which the 
- theory is worthy of respectful notice. If a man honestly 
say, as has been said in the foregoing argument, that his 
study of the method of the Scriptures, and of the fact that 
life is i#lwsory rather than literal, and especially that his 
prayerful and long-continued study of the spirit of Christ, 
has convinced him that the final point of Christian experi- 
ence is willingness to be nothing, and to work his “ little 
day” in the spirit of absolute self-sacrifice, for the sake of” 
generations yet to come, and that this is a truth which 
he never learned until he knew Christ and was crucified 
with Him,—if a man can honestly come by this process to 
this result, nothing less than the supreme miracle has been 
accomplished in the subduing of instincts, intuitions, and 
yearnings, which seem to be absolutely inseparable from 
our very being. 


CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THE argument, so far as it can be stated in conclusions, 
yields the following results :— 


1. If there was one thing above another which the 
Jew did not need, it was to be assured of the mercy, the 
goodness, the love of God. So far, therefore, as he is 
concerned, it is simply incredible that Jesus Christ came 
to tell him and show him what he probably never doubted. 


2, The whole scheme of Jewish life up to the time of 
the coming of Christ was based upon sacrifice. Did Christ 
question the Divine obligation of that sacrifice, or did He 
accept it and carry it forward to higher and wider appli- 
cations ? 


3. The Jew was perfectly familiar with the idea of the 
Divine forgiveness of sin, and he was accustomed to seek 
forgiveness by appointed means; so far, therefore, as he 
was concerned, there was no need to alter, modify, en- 
large, or otherwise rearrange the basis of forgiveness: he 
obtained forgiveness, and that was all he needed to con- 
stitute his standing before God. It is, therefore, as before, 
simply incredible that Jesus Christ came to tell the Jew 
that God was willing to forgive sin. 


4, But what 7s Sin? Theft? Then, taking the ordinary 
use of the term, very few men are sinners: Drunkenness ? 
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Then all sober people are free from sin: Adultery? Then 
all children are sinless: Profanity? Then sin is limited 
to a class. Evidently, sin is not to be defined in this 
way ; it is something more than a symptom or an acci- 
dent ; it is to be felt rather than defined. If we say that 
sin is opposition to the will of God, or is self-will, we shall 
probably give the fullest and clearest answer now possible 
to us 


5. What, then, has the Death of Christ to do with 
this self-content and self-gratification? It utterly breaks 
down the self-will and self-trust of man; it drives man 
out of himself; it breaks up his isolation and brings him 
into the family and commonwealth of God. Self is a 
term or quantity that can be exhausted ; after its exhaus- 
tion must come self-disgust, weariness, mortification, death : 
“the wages of sin is death;” “sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death.” The misanthrope must perish 
because he feeds upon his own vitals; the philanthropist 
will be like a tree planted by the river of water because 
he lives for others, he lives the Christ-life. 


6. Then the Death of Christ was simply an example, a 
heroic devotion and sacrifice imitable by man? It was 
infinitely more than that, though unquestionably it in- 
cluded all that was possible in the way of example, de- 
votion, and sacrifice. It could not be an example to God, 
yet God accepted it and was well pleased with it. To God 
it was a propitiation, a sacrifice, an atonement; but the 
meaning of these words we do not fully know ; why God 
should have required such a sacrifice we do not fully 
know; we live by faith; we receive truth that is revealed ; 
and that truth vindicates itself by satisfying our conscious- 
ness and meeting all the deepest needs of the heart as no 
other truth has ever done. 
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7. If the Death of Christ was a mere example, or an 
imitable sacrifice, the whole Bible theory of human nature 
is wrong. That theory is, that there is none righteous no 
not one, that the heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, and that the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one; to say that in order to meet this moral cor- 
ruption and helplessness God sent an example of really 
good and true life is simply to perpetrate an anticlimax ; 
and the more so when it is remembered that this self-same 
example was apparently so far disowned of God that He 
had not where to lay His head, and that at last He con- 
fessed Himself forsaken and died in despair. But instead 
of Example say Sacrifice, and instantly every condition is 
satisfied, and the whole course of Christ becomes unbroken 
and harmonious. 


8. If the Death of Christ was a mere Example, or an 
imitable Sacrifice, it was beyond question the most mourn- 
ful failure in all human history. But if it was an Atone- 
ment, its effect is precisely in accordance with its purpose. 
As an Example it is tragical and romantic, which no 
example designed for continual and universal repetition 
ought to be: or if Christ’s life was an example, it leaves 
thirty years of human life unprovided for, and those the 
years in which temptation is fiercest, and in which char- 
acter is trained and consolidated. All that is known of 
thirty years of Christ’s life is simply negative, and young 
life is too passionate and daring to be ruled by a negation. 


9. Was not, then, the life of Christ an example to man- 
kind? Undoubtedly it was. But let the admission be 
carefully understood. It operated only as an example 
upon those who were in sympathy with Him ; it was not 
to be copied from the outside ; it must be the outcome of 
an adequate motive ; in short, it must be the expression of 
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an inward and spiritual grace. But this involves the 
whole doctrine of redemption! “I have given you an 
example,’—yes, but who are the you? “Leaving us an 
example,’—yes, but these words are part of one of the 
most wonderful sentences in the whole Christian revela- 
tion, ending with—“ Who His own self bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness : by whose stripes ye were 
healed,” 4 


10. The Death of Christ cannot be reduced within the 
limits of any one theory; its aspect towards God no man 
hath seen, or can see: it is not to be ilumined by human 
reason ; it is to reveal itself in the gloom of the valley of 
the shadow of death,—not physical death, but that worse — 
death in which the soul has no light, no help, no friend. 


The purpose of Jesus Christ was not to set an example, 
but to give life. Who can show an example to the dead ? 
After the life has been given, the example will be repro- 
duced in all its imitable features. The sum of the whole, 
then, is this: Christ did something for me which I never 
could have done for myself; I know this, partly by my 
reason, but mainly by my feeling; if I am told that He 
set me an example, I know not only that the answer is 
insufficient, but that it mocks and torments me by a chal- 
lenge infinitely in excess of my strength; if I am told that 
He bore my sins in His own body, that He was wounded 
for my transgressions and bruised for my iniquities, that 
He gave Himself for me the just for the unjust, my heart 
(sinful, weary, self-helpless) feels that “truly this man 
was the Son of God” and the Saviour of the world. The 
Atonement never comes fully within the purview and 
dominion of the mere intellect: it is not a metaphysical 

1 1. Peter i, 24, 
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riddle; nor is it an enigma to be guessed by superior 
shrewdness: it comes to the soul quietly, suddenly, in 
hours of self-torment and despair; to the understanding it 
may be a transient flash in whose startling glory things 
ineffable are seen, but to the heart it is an abiding presence, 
giving assurance of its reality in many ways, but mainly 
in a still small voice, saying, “ Thy sins which are many 
are all forgiven thee,” 
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Some of my readers will, I trust, pursue this great subject 
much farther. In the hope that they will do so, I will 
refer to a few books which in various ways will contri- 
bute to the interest and profitableness of their studies. 
My general advice would be to read everything upon the 
question, but especially read the Bible itself. Do not go 
to the Bible with a doctrine of the Atonement, but for 
one; and do not go to uninspired writers as if they were 
infallible, but to get such help as they may be able to 
give in the understanding of holy mysteries. Whoever 
reads with care the following books will have a tolerably 
clear idea of the doctrine of the Atonement as understood 
by the Fathers and expounded by modern English theolo- 
gians. 


THE CATHOLIC DocTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT: An 
Historical Inquiry into its Development in the 
Church. By Henry NurcoMsBe Oxenuam, M.A. 


The book opens with a careful discussion of the prin- 
ciple of theological developments. The essay is “ designed 
to trace through the patristic, scholastic, and later periods 
of theology the Catholic doctrine on the Atonement of 
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the Son of God, comparing it also with the principal 
Reformed systems, to some of which the author ventures 
to think that the antipathy felt by many not irreligious 
minds towards the whole idea of Atonement is in great 
measure due.” Throughout his book Mr. Oxenham has 
aimed at “strict fidelity of statement in recording the 
belief, whether of individuals or communities : references 
are In every case given to the writers or formularies under 
review, and their meaning is expressed, as far as possible, 
in their own words.” The book is most helpful as bring- 
ing into view the whole course of opinion upon the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, from the first century down to our 
own times. Here we listen to Clement of Rome, Barnabas, 
Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp; passing into the second 
century, we hear Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Claudian Apollinaris; and in the third century we have, 
of course, Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Cyprian. In sum- 
ming up the main points of teaching on Christ’s work of 
Redemption to be gathered from the patristic literature of 
the first three centuries, Mr. Oxenham says (p.112): “There 
is no trace, as we have seen, of the notions of vicarious 
satisfaction, in the sense of our sins being imputed to 
Christ and His obedience imputed to us, which some of 
the Reformers made the very essence of Christianity; or, 
again, of the kindred notion, that God was angry with His 
Son for our sakes, and inflicted on Him the punishment 
due to us; nor is Isaiah’s prophecy interpreted in this 
sense, as afterwards by Luther; on the contrary, there 
is much which expressly negatives this line of thought. 
There is no mention of the justice of God, in the forensic 
sense of the word; the Incarnation is invariably and ex- 
clusively ascribed to His love; the term satisfaction does 
not occur in this connection at all, and where Christ is 
said to suffer for us, d7rép (not avti) is the word always used. 
It is not the payment of a debt, as in St. Anselm’s ‘ Cur 
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Deus Homo, but the restoration of our fallen nature, that 
is prominent in the minds of these writers, as the main 
object of the Incarnation, They always speak, with 
Scripture, of our being reconciled to God, not of God being 
reconciled to us. On the other hand, they are far re- 
moved from the modern Socinian or Rationalistic view, 
which sees in the death of Christ only an attestation ot 
His teaching, or an exalted model of heroic virtue, or a 
practical evidence of the love of God. They ascribe, with 
one voice, a real and most vital efficacy to the ‘ Sacrifice’ 
of Calvary in restoring us to life and immortality, but 
without attempting any precise explanation of how the 
result is brought about.” The next chapter is devoted to 
the Later Fathers and Scotus Erigena. Having set forth 
the case in this view, the author proceeds (p. 147): “ And 
now we are in a position to answer the question which 
may perhaps have occurred to the reader, as to why we 
find so little of definite theory on the Atonement among 
the Fathers, while one view very prevalent then has since 
completely passed away, and a great writer even says it is 
a matter on which we need not have any theory at all. 
Was their faith in Christ uncertain, or were they ashamed 
of the foolishness of the cross? The answer is not far to 
seek. To them, as to the Church in all ages, it was not 
the Atonement but the Incarnation which was the centre 
of Christian faith as of Christian life; the Jncarnatus was 
the key-note of their creed. The difference between their 
way of looking at the matter and that which came in with 
the Reformation may be shortly decided as follows. By 
the Reformers the incarnation and earthly life of Christ is 
regarded only, or chiefly, as the necessary introduction to 
His atoning death; while the Fathers see in His death, not 
an isolated act, or even an isolated sacrifice, but the natural 
consummation of that one great act of self-devotion whose 
unbroken energy stretched from the Conception to the Cross. 
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The Blood that flowed on Calvary was indeed the price of 
redemption, but it could not be thought of apart from the 
Redeemer’s life; it was not so much the blood as the will 
of Him who shed it, that was the real oblation ; His work 
of mediation was summed up but not exhausted in the act 
of dying; He was anointed for His priesthood in Mary’s 
womb; He is still a Priest in Heaven. In all the stages 
of that life, as in the closing sacrifice, the believer was to 
be associated, I might almost say identified, with his Lord; 
‘on the cross was celebrated the oblation of our common 
humanity, as the faithful unite the oblation of themselves 
with the abiding sacrifice of the altar.” 

In discussing the theories of the Reformation period, 
Mr. Oxenham gives an analysis of the theory of Grotius, 
which has so long determined one direction of orthodox 
thinking. He says: “Grotius begins by laying down 
the Catholic opinion, that God, wishing to benefit man- 
kind, but being hindered by their sins, which deserved 
punishment, determined that Christ should pay the 
penalty for our sins, by willingly enduring the bitterest 
torments and a bloody death, in order that without preju- 
dice to the exhibition of Dwine justice (salud divine justitie 
demonstratione) we might through faith be delivered from — 
the penalty of eternal death. The reader will take note, 
that the words I have italicised contain the gist of the 
whole theory. In the first chapter, adopting the Aristo- 
telian division of causes, the author lays down as the 
efficient cause of satisfaction, first God the Father who gave 
His Son, and secondly Christ who gave Himself for us. 
The material cause consists in the sufferings of Christ, both 
of soul and body, especially of soul, preceding death, and 
still more in His actual death. The formal cause is the 
payment of the penalty for our sins, which are expressly 
said to be imputed to Christ.” Mr. Oxenham adds: “ In 
his zeal against Socinianism, he has reproduced some of 
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the worst features of the Lutheran and Calvinistic systems, 
which helped to create it. The idea of justification, as a 
mere remission of punishment, the shocking notion of a 
literal imputation of our sins to Christ, with its immoral 
correlative of an imputation of His holiness to us, re- 
appears at least in words.” 

Mr. Oxenham’s book is of great value for purposes of 
reference, and as saving much time by presenting an 
historical view of the doctrine of the Atonement within a 
comparatively small compass. 


Tue DOCTRINE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE RESPECTING THE ATONE- 
MENT. By Tuomas J. CRAwForD, D.D. 


This is a very different book, being an original and in- 
dependent examination of the Scripture testimony to the 
sacrificial work of Christ. In his Preface, Dr. Crawford 
gives the key of his work: “ Whether as regards the truths 
which the Atonement embodies, the principles on which 
it rests, or the ends to which it is conducive, we have no 
reliable means of information beyond what God has given 
us in His Word.... Accordingly, I have chosen the 
inductive in preference to the ordinary dogmatic method 
of discussing this subject, believing the former to be not 
only the more satisfactory to an intelligent inquirer, but 
at the same time the more consistent with that reverence 
which is due to the oracles of God.” Closely adhering to 
his plan, Professor Crawford presents all the passages in 
the New Testament which speak of Christ (1) as “ dying 
for sinners,’ (2) “dying for our sins,” (8) “bearing our 
sins,’ (4) as “made sin,” and “made a curse for us,” (5) 
“remission of sins,” and “deliverance from wrath;” he 
also gives all the passages which ascribe to the death of 
Christ (1) justification, and (2) redemption; the passages 
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which speak of Christ (1) reconciling us to God, and (2) 
as a propitiation for sin; and passages which connect the 
sufferings of Christ with His intercession, and represent 
His mediation as procuring the Holy Spirit, and as obtain- 
ing for us eternal life. Having collated the Scripture 
testimony, Dr. Crawford states the result of his induction 
thus: (1) Christ is a Saviour; (2) the sufferings of Christ 
were sacrificial and vicarious ; (3) Christ by His obedience 
to death reconciles us to God; (4) Christ is our Redeemer, 
and His death our ransom ; (5) our sins were imputed to 
Christ; (6) the sufferings of Christ were penal in their 
character; (7) the Atonement originated in the love of 
God; (8) the Atonement secures sanctification as well as 
pardon ; (9) the mediatorial work of Christ is complete and 
of unfailing efficiency ; and (10) the benefits of the Atone- 
ment are freely offered to all who will receive them. In 
confirmation of his induction and argument as based upon 
the New Testament, Professor Crawford turns to the evi- 
dence of the Old Testament respecting the Atonement. 
In this division he discusses (1) the prophecies of the Old 
Testament respecting the sufferings of Christ, (2) the 
Levitical sacrifices, in their Divine institution and piacular 
character; and then proceeds to review the non-expiatory 
theories of Blair, Hofmann, Keil, and Young; and having 
done so he recurs to the Levitical sacrifices to show (1) the 
extent of their atoning efficacy, and (2) their typical refer- 
ence to Christ. Having established what he believes to 
be a true view of the case, Dr. Crawford turns, with much 
ability and patience, to a review of various theories 
‘respecting the sufferings of Christ which have been pro- 
posed as substitutes for the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement; such as, (1) Martyrdom, (2) Subserviency to 
the resurrection of Christ, (3) Example, (4) Manifestation 
of the Divine character, (5) Manifestation of the love of 
God, (6) Arian or “Middle theory,” (7) Realistic theory 
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as held by Maurice and Alford, (8) Self-sacrifice, (9) Theory 
of Robertson, Young, and Bushnell, and (10) Rectorial or 
governmental theory. Dr. Crawford, commenting upon 
those theories, makes four remarks :— 

(1) Almost all the theories contain a portion of truth, 
though by no means the whole truth, as set forth in Holy 
Scripture, with reference to the subject in question; 
(2) The portion of truth which they contain has, to some 
extent, been unhappily neglected or overlooked by 
defenders of the Catholic doctrine; (3) Whatever truth 
may be contained in them is not in the least degree 
inconsistent with the Catholic doctrine, but may be main- 
tained to the fullest extent along with it; (4) Whatever 
truth there may be in any of the theories to which we 
have been referring, is incapable of being’ maintained, either 
on reasonable or on Scriptural grounds, apart from the 
Catholic doctrine of the Atonement. 

The concluding part of Dr. Crawford’s book is devoted 
to a review of objections to the Scriptural doctrine of the 
Atonement: (1) Alleged silence or reserve of Christ Him- 
self respecting the Atonement; (2) Allegation that the 
Atonement is unnecessary; (3) That the Atonement 
derogates from the perfection of God; (4) That the 
Atonement is incredible because mysterious; (5) That 
the Atonement is injurious in its practical tendency. 

There is perhaps no book in the English language 
which more fairly attempts to deal with the argument in 
all its vast circumference than Dr. Crawford’s. Whether 
the enlightened author had the highest qualifications for 
the treatment of such a theme may be doubted even by 
those who most admire his truly able and useful book. 
His reading was large, and his scholarship was worthy of 
his high position in the University of Edinburgh, but he 
seems to be wanting in that peculiar power which, whilst 
it reverently honours the Jeter, is unable to see beyond it, 
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or to travel with holy and prayerful boldness the road which 
it indicates. He is often like a man who is content with 
the index finger without passing along the road, or up the 
hill, which it points out. No man can adequately discuss 
the doctrine of the Atonement who is not profoundly and 
characteristically pathetic in his deepest nature ; not that 
his pathos need be verbally expressed in an argumenta- 
tive treatise, but it may be felt, and its throbs will now 
and again make themselves known even in difficult 
criticism and high speculation. No merely able man can 
adequately discuss any gospel doctrine. With the heart 
man believeth, and with the heart man must expound. It 
would seem to be in this direction that Dr. Crawford is 
wanting, if im any. His love of justice, his consequent 
noble candour, his veneration, his industry, his informa- 
tion, will always entitle him to an honourable place in the 
most solemn of all controversies. | 


“Tue Lire anD Licut or Men.” An Essay by 
JOHN YounGc, LL.D. 


This book should be read along with Dr. Crawford’s. 
They simply take opposite views and move towards 
opposite conclusions. Dr. Young writes as a man who 
has undergone what to himself at least is a happy process 
of emancipation from old phraseologies and inadequate 
dogmas. “The favourite theological phraseology of an 
earlier period, and with it the scholastic, systematic treat- 
ment of religious truth, have grown distasteful, are now 
often unintelligible, and certainly are quite unappreciated. 
Men of free and wide cultivation, and of liberal and 
generous tendencies, with no disrespect to the existing 
sectional distributions of Christianity, have learned to 
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generalise, or rather to universalise, the principles and the 
spirit of the New Testament.” “But the evangelical creed 
is not a thing to be named without deep respect, whether 
for its intrinsic character, or for the purposes it has served 
as a spiritual influence on the nations of Europe, and as a 
large educator of the popular mind.” 

It is in this spirit that Dr. Young has written his book. 
From beginning to end it is without harshness and wilful 
misjudgment. It is earnest, even resolute and vehement 
on its own side, but never infallible and damnatory. Dr. 
Young is just homself in this book, not intelligent only 
and well instructed in grammar and history, but holy, 
gentle, melodious, and right beautiful and modest in soul. 
Dr. Young is the clearest English exponent of the Moral 
Theory of the Atonement. If any of my readers ask, 
What is the Moral Theory as distinguished from the Ex- 
piatory Theory ? my instant answer is, Read Dr. Young’s 
“Life and Light of Men.” I cannot accept Dr. Young’s 
conclusions, but then Dr. Young cannot accept mine, and 
he is older, wiser, and better immensely than I am. So 
he may be right! Dr. Young views everything through 
the medium of love, hope, and great sympathy. He can- 
not damn. He is righteous, but he weeps when he 
condemns, and when the culprit turns off to go, Dr. Young 
says, “Come back and begin again!” It is very Christ- 
like, most woman-like, and lovely as the spirit of heaven. 
And yet Dr. Young can turn the logical wheel and torture 
an opponent skilfully. He can be severe for the space of 
one moment, but he is the tenderer for the strain. So the 
Doctor rejects the old orthodox Atonement, and makes it 
all Jove. God loves you and sent Jesus to tell you so, and 
to prove it, to die in proof of it, and to show you that all 
is right at home if you will only go back again and be 
contrite and believing. And this notion he elaborates 
with wonderful acuteness and spiritual power. My own 
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belief is, that all that is true in this theory is perfectly 
consistent with the view I have endeavoured to uphold. 
It is the blossom of fruit of which the expiatory doctrine 
is the root. Much heathenism has undoubtedly been im- 
ported into that theory; horrible and even blasphemous 
heathenism which ought to be cast out of the Church as 
a lie and a crime against God. But apart from all such 
spiritual outrage there is in the expiatory theory of the 
Atonement a strength, a moral completeness and grandeur, 
a foundation, not to be had in any other theory of the 
work of Christ, As I have already pointed out, so I hold 
still, if there was one thing more than another which the 
Jew did not require it was to be told that God loved him, 
that God was merciful and forgiving, and that repentance 
would secure pardon. No New Testament was needed for 
this. But the Jew did need to see the meaning of type 
and symbol, and to be taught above all things that Christ 
should suffer, and that without shedding of blood there 
was no remission of sin, 


Dr. MACLEOD CAMPBELL’S WORK ON THE NATURE OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


Is undoubtedly marked by great ability. Dr. Campbell 
began as a member and minister of one of the most ortho- 
dox Churches in Christendom, but gradually drew away 
from some of its theological positions, and finally ceased 
to occupy its pulpits. His work is a spiritual biography 
in fact though not in form, and is on that account in- 
tensely interesting to students of psychology. Dr. John 
Young has the following note: “In a work of great 
beauty and truth, and the fruit of much spiritual experi- 
ence, Mr. Campbell adheres to the central idea of the 
scholastic atonement. He fancies that in Christ’s awful 
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sense of human sin, and His vicarious repentance on 
account of it, God found that satisfaction which His 
justice demanded, and on the ground of which He could 
righteously forgive. With great respect, I am unable to 
look on this as any other than a beautiful and pious 
illusion, but an illusion, a mere illusion.” To my own 
mind, Dr. Campbell’s book is heavily written and decidedly 
too laboured, both in thought and style, ever to impress the 
popular mind. It has, however, arrested and repaid the 
attention of many studious readers, 


THE ATONEMENT. By R. W. Date, M.A. 


This book consists of ten lectures, partly academical but 
mainly popular in style. In explaining his method, the 
author says: “In illustrating the testimony of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and of His apostles to the fact of the Atone- 
ment, my intention is simply to show that the Death of 
Christ is conceived and described as being the objective 
ground on which we receive the remission of sins. The 
premature attempt to construct a theory of the Atonement 
on the basis of those descriptions of the Death of Christ 
which represent it as a Ransom for us, or as a Propitiation 
for the sins of the world, or on phrases in which Christ is 
described as dying for us, or dying for our sins, has been 
the mischievous cause of most of the erroneous Theories 
by which the glory of the Fact has been obscured.” The 
first six lectures may be described as intensely Scriptural, 
and the remaining four as argumentative and speculative ; 
and the distinction is so marked as almost to divide the 
book into two wholly different parts. The first six lectures 
are, from my point, simply invincible. Whoever wishes 
to see the whole testimony of the New Testament set forth 
with great care, with peculiar picturesqueness of language, 
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and fervent energy, will find all he needs in these lectures. 
As literary compositions they are simply charming, and as 
specimens of patient investigation into the proper mean- 
ing of words and arguments they are eminently satisfactory. 
The reader feels that he is under the guidance of a thinker 
whose one object is to discover and glorify the truth, and 
he is soon brought to know that very acute and earnest 
reasoning can be conducted in a brilliant and fascinating 
style of display and expression. It gives me the most 
unfeigned pleasure to point out the Lecture on the Testi- 
mony of St. Paul as one of the most powerful and convinc- 
ing papers I ever perused. 

The seventh lecture is intended to confirm the preced- 
ing argument. The remaining lectures are upon The Re- 
mission of Sins, The relation of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
the Eternal Laws of Righteousness, and The relation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the Human Race. The general out- 
line of the relation of the Death of Christ to the Remission 
of Sins, Mr. Dale attempts to state in the following pro- 
positions :— | 


1. The Death of Christ is the objective ground on which 
the sins of men are remitted, because it was an act of 
submission to the righteous authority of the Law by which 
the human race was condemned—a submission by One 
from whom on various grounds the act of submission 
derived transcendent moral significance, and because in 
consequence of the relation between Him and us. His 
life being our own—His submission is the expression of 
ours and carries ours with it. He was not our Represen- 
tative in a sense which would imply that because He 
submitted to the just authority by which the penalties of 
sin are inflicted we are released from the obligations of 
submission. The sufferings, indeed, were His, that they 
might not: be ours; He endured them, that we might 
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escape from them. But the moral act of Christ in sub- 
mitting to those sufferings, while it remains for ever alone 
in its unique and awful grandeur, involves a similar 
moral act on the part of all who have “access” to God 
through Him. 

A real submission to the righteousness of God in con- 
demning us was necessary before the penalties of sin 
could be remitted. This submission was made by Christ; 
it was made for us, on our behalf, in our name. But we 
have a part init. In a real and not merely a technical 
sense the act is ours. It is ours because through our 
relation to Him it has made possible to us, though in an 
inferior form, a similar consent to the righteousness of the 
penalties which we have deserved. It is ours, for it is 
the transcendent expression and act of that eternal life in 
which we live, and which is perpetually revealed in our 
own character and history. 


2. The Death of Christ is the objective ground on 
which the sins of men are remitted, because it rendered 
possible the retention or the recovery of our original 
and ideal relation to God through Christ which sin had 
dissolved, and the loss of which was the supreme penalty 
of transgression. 


3. The Death of Christ is the objective ground on 
which the sins of men are remitted, because it involved 
the actual destruction of sin in all those who through 
faith recover their union with Him. 


4. The Death of Christ is the objective ground on 
which the sins of men are remitted, because in His sub- 
mission to the awful penalty of sin, in order to preserve 
or to restore our relations to the Father through Him, 
there was a revelation of the righteousness of God, which 
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must otherwise have been revealed in the infliction of the 
penalties of sin on the human race. He endured the 
penalty instead of inflicting it. 


Mr. Dale’s book cannot fail to do vital good. Its high 
spirituality, its tenderness of tone, its absolute candour in 
the treatment of opposing arguments, its sacred fire, all 
conspire to make it a book of superlative worth. I have 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Dale will ultimately modify 
some of his concluding propositions, and that he will see 
more beauty in the Moral Theory than is visible to him 
just now, but even that change will not detract from the 
value of his lectures. When I credit Mr. Dale with 
tenderness of tone, I do not intend to represent him as 
pathetic; in fact, there seems to be a distinct want of 
pathos in Mr. Dale: he is tender when he is, so to speak, 
bound down by the argument, so that he can account for 
his tears and defend them; but he is not overcome by his 
feelings and made to look at arguments through them. 
Then, too, his tenderness of tone comes partly from a 
certain semi-mystic element which now and again affects 
his thinking. He is fond of colour. A sunset would 
make him quiet. He responds to magnificence, and hence 
is very fond of “splendour,” “gorgeousness,” “ purple 
clory,” “glowing anthems,” and “cherubim.” He has high 
veneration, and a quick ear for voices that come up from 
eternity beginning in thunder and ending in whispers 
that are mysterious. These things make him intellectually 
tender now and again, but the prevailing tone of his mind 
is argumentative, aggressive, and energetic. So sure am I 
of the principle that to understand a man’s doctrine you 
must understand the man himself, that I think it always 
worth while to form some opinion of the debater as well 
as of his argument. If you could hear Dr. Young and 
Mr. Dale on the same platform, you would see at once how 
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they come to represent opposing theories of the Atone- 
ment. The individuality of each at once explains his 
conception and exposition of doctrine. 


Dr. BUSHNELL’S books on the Atonement demand a 
careful reading. They represent with extraordinary ability 
the Moral view of the work of Christ. Dr. Bushnell brings 
to his work an enthusiasm almost unique. He began at 
what is understood to be the orthodox point; gradually 
he detached himself from it; finally he made himself the 
representative in America of the Moral view of the 
Atonement. Dr. Bushnell has never been afraid to 
correct himself, even at the expense of his temporary 
public humiliation; he publishes and withdraws, he 
declares and then modifies his views; he publishes a 
book and recalls half of it, and replaces that half by 
another. All his writing is vivid, incisive, and powerful. 
Now and then I cannot even guess his meaning, but 
generally he writes with a diamond, and makes you see 
what he is driving at as probably you never saw the same 
truth before. 


LIFE IN Carist. By EDWARD WHITE. 


This is a study of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature 
of Man, the Objection of the Divine Incarnation, and the 
Conditions of Human Immortality. Mr. White’s book 
is by no means wholly upon the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, though every argument seems to bear either directly 
or not very remotely upon it. Perhaps it is the most 
remarkable work that has been produced upon any theo- 
logical topic by any school of thought for many years 
past. In my Judgment it is decidedly so. The book would 
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have been more telling upon general readers if its contents 
had been more happily distributed, and if attention had 
not been chafed by continual reference to things of no 
immediate moment. Let me earnestly advise my readers 
to give this work a thorough perusal, if they would know 
what can be done in the way of Biblical exposition by a 
mind of great compass and remarkable critical acuteness. 


There are many other books upon the Atonement in the 
English language, and many incidental discussions of the 
great theme. Maurice, Robertson, Stanley, Brooke, and 
others have contributed to its elucidation, and by the 
very variety and even antagonism of their labours it has 
been shown again and again that no one Theory of the 
Atonement can represent every aspect of the world-wide 
work of the Son of God. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE FROM A PERSONAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE FROM A PERSONAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


[Ar the urgent request of many friends I reprint the follow- 
ing short sketch of youthful spiritual experience. It 
was given near the time of the delivery of the lectures 
on the Priesthood of Christ, and seemed to be useful 
in vivifying some points in the argument. It has been 
thought that its appearance in this place may do good, 
and therefore I yield, though with some reluctance, on 
account of the great difference of style between the 
discussion of the Priesthood and this hastily - written 
personal memorandum. | 


I HAVE been thinking much lately whether it is not 
possible to help you in your religious life by giving 
you a plain account of my own life in Christ, as to 
how it began and how it has grown. Of course there are 
many difficulties in doing a thing of this kind; still, if it 
is done in the right spirit, it ought to be useful to many, 
and in this hope I will frankly tell you what I can about 
my “life of faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” 

It may strike you as a singular thing that in civilised 
countries especially a man’s religion is laid up for him 
in books and churches, and he is expected to come into 
religious faith as by a kind of inheritance. There it is, 
and he must take it, or be an infidel! There is the 
Bible, there is the Church, there is the generally-accepted 
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faith ; these must be taken just as they are, or the social 
consequences will be serious. At first sight this seems to 
be rather hard; seems, indeed, to be the kind of thing 
to awaken, not exactly resentment perhaps, but dislike, 
and probably some degree of suspicion. I reasoned 
about this a good deal, not in the way that I would 
now reason about it, but still with much uneasiness and 
anxiety. I soon saw, however, that if the suggestion 
tells against religion, it tells at least equally against 
everything else in civilised life. Science is laid up in 
books and in various authorities; so 1s geometry, so is 
medicine, so is architecture, and so are the customs and 
laws of society. It is quite true that all these admit of 
expansion and improvement, and new methods of applica- 
tion; but that is no argument against the mere treasuring 
up and endorsement of what is already felt or thought to 
be true. I suppose if any man can give a deeper and 
clearer account of things not seen than is given in the 
Bible there is no law against his doing so. If any man 
can live a nobler, purer, higher life than Christ lived he is 
at liberty to live it. It must not be supposed that the 
Bible forbids any man to know more about God than it 
can show him; but the man has yet to be found who can 
give equal light, with equal conscience and sense of re- 
sponsibility, with the Bible. Many may have pretended to 
do so, but where now are their dreams and fancies and va- 
varies? If any man can make a brighter sun than the one 
which shines in the heavens, let him do so! If any man, 
_ by taking thought, can adda cubit to his stature, let him 
add it! I soon found, therefore, that the most sensible 
thing to do was to study the Bible thoroughly with a view 
of getting at the whole of its meaning and purpose, as far 
as possible. If every man was left to get up his own 
system of astronomy, geology, medicine, and architecture, 
things would go along but slowly; the Bible was, at all 
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events, something to begin with, and in this light I was 
content to regard it in the first instance. 

Then came this question: I have a life to live: What 
am TI going to do with it? Is it to be frittered away in 
wastefulness of time and unconcern about all serious 
things, or is it to be moved by high motives to noble 
service? How are such motives excited, guided, sus- 
tained? I knew well enough how easy it was to live an 
empty and useless life, but something which I could not 
define told me that, apart altogether from considerations 
strictly religious, it was desirable to have a high standard 
of life, and wise to build up a strong and beneficent 
character. Then I read the life of Christ night and day, 
and hid His wonderful words in my heart. I was made 
to feel that if sin was not more awful than I had any 
power to imagine it to be, Christ would never have been 
where and what He was. Then I saw the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, and the unspeakable love of Jesus, and 
I cast myself upon the Son of God as my only hope and 
strength and defence. I cannot explain all this in words. 
I only know that my heart was led to give up all trust in 
itself, and to go to Christ as the only One that could give 
me new and heavenly life. The peace that came into my 
heart after this act can never be made clear to those who 
have not felt it and known it for themselves—truly it 
was “peace that passeth understanding,” and it filled me 
with “joy unspeakable.” In those first days of new life, 
how much I enjoyed the privilege of prayer! I would 
steal away to some far-off field and there spend the whole 
day in repeating aloud the words of Christ, and in pray- 
ing mightily and fervently hour after hour. This was no 
merely intellectual effort ; it was such a going out of the 
hungry and eager heart towards the Divine and Eternal 
as showed me the meaning of the words, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with atL”——— Oh sweet, beyond 

S 
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honey and the honeycomb, are the memories of those boyish 
days. I saw heaven opened. I seem to have had given 
to me the key which opens other and better worlds, and 
to have been filled with sympathy, with all that is 
spiritual and pure. I would God these days could come 
again with all their spring light and tender blossoming. 
Since then I have undergone doubts and struggles and 
manifold disappointments and discipline that has searched 
the heart through and through; perhaps I am in some 
respects the better for all this, still I often long for the 
vernal time of childlike Faith and Sunny Hope. 

You are not to suppose that it 1s always easy to throw 
the heart’s trust on Christ and to leave all sin and fear. 
Far from it. It is easier to some than to others, but God 
is the help of all. You should think of Faith as an act, if 
you cannot think so clearly about it in any other light ; 
it is something done; it is the heart giving itself away— 
perhaps with sighing and many tears because of doubt and 
inward conflict—to Christ, the Son of God, only-begotten 
and eternal in grace. “Lord, I believe, help Thou mine 
unbelief.” As if there were a strong wish to go, and yet 
something tugging at the heart to keep it back from 
Christ. I know well what this is. Perhaps few men 
know it better. I feel that I could sin with both hands 
earnestly, and that few could be mightier in doing evil 
work ; yet I also feel a powerful constraint Christward, as 
if the Cross could never cease to hold me by an omni- 
potent fascination. This makes one’s life double, and 
plagues it with continual difficulty ; an experience which 
Paul states with frightful vividness in the 7th chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans. 

Perhaps you will say it was easy for me to go to Christ 
and to put myself in His keeping. Well, there is a sense 
in which that is true; and yet there is another sense in 
which there is no truth init. I own that I never could 
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read the words of Jesus without my heart going out to 
Him in great bursts of really tender love; the Prodigal 
Son, for instance, always holds me like a cable when I 
would drift away, and that infinitely pathetic story about 
Christ and the woman that was “a sinner,’ in Simeon’s 
house, would, I think, recover me of any plague of 
unbelief with which the devil can afflict my soul, Don’t 
mistake this for a merely romantic or poetical admiration 
incident to boyish days—it was nothing of the kind; it 
was downright love: simple, pure, bounding, youthful 
love; and, thank God, it is stronger to-day than ever! 
When I get dazed and weary with discussions and specu- 
lations and controversies of all sorts, if I take my New 
Testament and read about the Prodigal and the Woman I 
say, “Oh why did I ever doubt this dear Christ, this Son 
of the Father, whose words are so deep, so tender, and 
so full of hope for the very worst of us?” And then the 
tears come, and the oath of renewed love, and the prayer 
of dedication made afresh. Saviour, do not let me stray! 
Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee, 
Yes, that is true. Grieve Him I do every day by neglect, 
by impatience, by doubt, by folly; still, right away down 
in the deepest heart, I love Him with unspeakable tender- 
ness. 

Do you suppose, then, that I can understand and ex- 
plain all the sacred mysteries that are gathered up in the 
name of Christ? That is what no man may ever hope to 
do. There is no occasion to do it. Certainly there is no 
need to be in any hurry about it. Eternity will be too 
short to exhaust that theme: why should we crowd it 
into the short day of beclouded and stormy time? But 
there is a danger here which you must avoid—the danger 
of thinking that a theory about Christ is equal to having 
Christ dwelling and ruling in the heart. Take the Atone- 
ment as an example of what I mean. One able man will 
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tell you that the Atonement means such and such things, 
and another man equally able will tell you that it means 
something very different. When you have heard their 
two statements you may say, “Now, how can I tell which 
is right? I am not skilled in such matters, and both the 
men appear to be equally learned?” So they are, and 
they are both equally good and sincere; but you must 
remember that you are to be saved by Christ and not by 
people’s theorves about Him. ‘The probability is that both 
the men are right; that is to say, that there is a vital 
point upon which they are substantially one, and that all 
the different colours are needed to make up the white 
light of truth, Let me, then, urge you to keep clear of 
all mere notions in the first place; fix your heart upon 
Christ—the living, loving, teaching Christ—who offers to 
save you from your sin, and tell Him frankly that you 
sive yourself into His keeping, and that you ask Him 
to show Himself to you more and more. 

The fault which I committed is one which you are very - 
likely to repeat. I wanted to know too much about 
Christ all at once. I wanted to be a theologian before I 
was a Christian; to be able to answer all sorts of ques- 
tions, and to clear up every difficulty. Now this will 
never do. It is lke wanting to know all about the sun 
before you will draw the blind up to let the light in. 
What would you think of a man who would take an 
organ to pieces to see where the music came from? Yet 
it is just so that some people treat Jesus Christ. They 
analyse and discuss and speculate, instead of flying, out of 
their own insufficiency, into the heart and the arms of the 
Saviour. At last I said to Jesus, “ Lord, I know nothing, 
I can explain nothing; I am sinful and weak and poor, 
and I want the rest which Thou hast to give.” <A/fter 
that came thought and learning and progess,—work after 
that, not before it, not along with it, but after it. This is 
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the point for you to begin at, and the time to begin is now. 
Can you say this prayer from your heart, “Lord, take me 
up like a child lost and weak, and keep me from all harm; 
Lord, help me to learn of Thee, and to love Thee, and trust 
Thee more and more day by day”? If you can say this, 
without any secret purpose to do that which is wrong, I 
am quite sure you will be heard and answered. 

Perhaps you will ask me if I kept the peace I first 
knew without any fear troubling it, or any cloud throw- 
ing a shadow over my life. Instead of doing that I 
sometimes seemed to lose the peace altogether, and to be 
quite unable to see Jesus Christ at all! But we are not 
to judge of the reality of our peace by its occasional 
trouble. Our love does not, could not, live at the point 
of rapture. When the child comes home after long 
absence he will fly to his parents with the greatest joy, 
but his feeling will become subdued and quiet, yet not 
one whit the less pure and true. I used to judge myself 
rather harshly on this point. I wanted to live on the 
mountain-top in the clear air, full of light and health, or 
to live, as it were, just outside heaven, where I might 
now and again catch a note of the song within; but 
Christ told me to go down the hill and to do some work 
in the world, and to help men as far as I had been helped 
myself. The danger of the young Christian is that he 
lives too much in feeling and imagination and reverie. 
He must avoid this danger, or it will become his ruin. 
Let him get some hard work to do, and buckle to it with 
all his might—especially let him do work that he least 
likes; it may be visiting the poor, speaking to the 
ignorant, giving away money; but something he must do 
if he would keep his armour bright and his soul in high 
temper of courage and sacrifice. When I have seen the 
cloud of fear rising in the blue sky of my hope and peace, 

I have always found it a good thing to go out and do 
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some work for Christ. A few minutes’ talk with an 
experienced Christian, or a little insight into the poverty, 
the sorrow, or difficulty of other people, has caused the 
cloud to vanish and all the light to come back into the 
sky. If it will assist you at all in your Christian life to 
know something of mine, I tell you with all simplicity 
that my experience has been most varied and often most 
trying. But who has ever walked over a beautiful land- 
scape without sometimes being at the foot of a hill and 
sometimes on its top? Does it follow that I am on the 
wrong road because I am going down hill? Does it follow 
that I am on the wrong road because I am caught in a 
shower of rain or a fall of snow? It is very much like 
this in going heavenward, There are hills to descend and 
hills to chmb; and as you know what it is to go down 
hill and yet to be getting higher and higher all the time, 
so we may be in fear, and yet be moving up to clearer 
heights of vision and gladness, 

No doubt you will make a great many mistakes in 
trying to shape something like a scheme of Christian 
doctrine for yourself, and you will have to fight your way 
through a great many plausible and cruel temptations. 
I had to do this, I well remember. My Christian hfe I 
hold at a great expense of intellectual difficulty and pain, 
but I hold it all the firmer for that! I wish Christian 
people would talk quite freely about their doubts and fears 
and battles ; I think it would do good to many young and 
timid inquirers, and would go a great way towards human- 
ising Christian faith. I know this used to be a great dif- 
ficulty with me: How do you know that Christ ever spoke 
the words which He is said to have spoken? The words 
themselves are often most beautiful; such words, for 
example, as “ Ask and it shall be given you.” But how © 
can we be sure that Christ ever said them? I cannot 
pretend to overthrow all difficulties, but I can tell you 
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how I treat them so as to save my Christian faith. Take 
this very difficulty. Of course it is not easy to prove ab- 
solutely and beyond all question anything that we did not 
actually hear or see, and even then we cannot prove it; 
we can only assert, and protest, and declare, and give our 
word of honour for the correctness of what we say. I first 
make up my mind as to the character of Christ ; I study 
that character so as to get into sympathy with it, and 
having done so I ask about every saying that may bear 
the name of Christ, Is it luke Him? Does it agree with 
the tone and purpose of His character? and if I can 
answer these questions satisfactorily, I do not care to 
waste time on the proof of the mere letter. On the other 
hand, the words of Christ have a distinct history ; they 
can be traced from century to century, and whatever 
evidence can be required to identify the works of ancient 
authors can be increased in clearness and force as to the 
words of Jesus Christ. You will find it useful, however, 
to consult your heart as you go along the line of Christ’s 
teaching, and to ask yourself over and over again, Is this 
like Him? Is it ike His love, His pureness, His wisdom ? 
Always remember, too, that the suggestion of a doubt 
simply proves nothing, and bear in mind how easy it is to 
deny everything. Suppose I deny that Thales ever said, 
“Know thyself,” what does my denial amount to? Sup- 
pose I deny that Nelson ever said, “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” what of it? Whatever proof you can 
bring to prove the authenticity of those quotations can be 
brought to prove the authenticity of the words which are 
ascribed to Christ. 

Very likely you will be strongly tempted to doubt the 
authority of Scripture. You will say, “There are many 
beautiful things in the Bible, no doubt, beautiful maxims 
and beautiful parables in abundance, and I am quite will- 
ing to take them for what they are; but why should I be 
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bound by the Book as an authoritative and infallible 
revelation? I am willing to make it one of many, but 
why should I set it above all and judge all by its ancient 
and difficult word?” Well, take it just as you put it. 
Remember that in deciding to reject the authority of the 
Bible you do not escape responsibility. You only change 
the point of pressure. He ought to be a very wise man 
who undertakes to set aside the connected history of the 
Church, which is traceable from point to point ever since 
the ascension of Jesus Christ, and which history is full of 
the very authority which it is proposed to reject. But I 
turn the tables upon the objector by distinctly asking 
him this question, How do you come to reject the 
authority of the Bible? “Because I feel I can be a moral 
cuide to myself,” he may answer. Very well. How did 
you come to be able to guide yourself? Your remote 
ancestor was a painted savage; be good enough to trace 
your pedigree from him, and tell me where you began to 
have some notion that you can guide yourself, and you 
will find that it was through the help, direct or indirect, - 
of the very Bible which you propose to reject, that you 
got that very character which you now think is able to 
guide itself! You propose to do away with the sun 
because you have now got a little stove of your own! 
Please remember how you came to be exactly what you 
are; trace your pedigree back and back; pick out every 
element contributed by Biblical influence, and see if you 
would have been the self-guiding man you are but for the 
Book you propose to degrade. 

_ If you have any difficulty about the moral authority of 
the Bible, then the argument drawn from consciousness 
and experience ought not to be overlooked. What is the 
testimony of men who have prayed? What are the 
modifications which the Bible itself has claimed in this 
very matter of prayer, as to our way of asking, our ignor- 
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ance, and our final submission to the will of God ? 
Besides all this, I found that it was a serious thing, to say 
the least of it, to contradict the experience of men known 
to be honest and frank, who distinctly and in every form 
of solemn testimony declared that prayer had been heard 
and answered in their own cases. “But,” you will say, 
“what of the men who have prayed and received no 
answer?” JI reply, have they really prayed? Do they 
even know what prayer really is? Not only so, the fact 
that some prayers have not been answered is rather 
favourable than otherwise to the Biblical doctrine of 
prayer. God must determine the answer. I know in my 
own case that Wo may be a better answer than Yes, and 
that silence may have a good disciplinary effect upon 
a self-considering and impatient nature. What father 
answers all the prayers of his own child? I was just in 
this difficulty, then, that I had to reject the whole Bible 
and divest of all truthfulness and value the earnest testi- 
mony of innumerable persons known to be candid and 
honourable; this I had most certainly to do, and I was 
not prepared to do it. Of course I could have said that 
such persons were deluded, fanatical, hysterical, and so 
forth ; but who was I that I should thus ruthlessly treat 
the vital faith of many generations? I do not hesitate to 
tell you that I have myself realised the benefit of prayer, 
and that I distinctly know that God answers the prayers 
of those who rest upon Him in simplicity and earnestness. 
You may say that I am deluded, but really no weight 
ought to be attached to that rough answer. It is a stone 
which you may throw at any temple. To know the moral 
value of prayer, you must yourself pray. That is learning 
which does not come by the mere letter. Wordy contro- 
versy about it is worse than useless. When you are, as 
I have often been, in sorrow and doubtings, bereaved, 
disappointed, deserted by trusted friends, and driven to 
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your wits’ ends, then, if you pray with all your heart and 
in the name of Jesus Christ, mightily laying hold upon 
God in faith, you will have an experience which no 
sorrow can seriously trouble. I know exactly your 
difficulty. You want to reason about this thing, to make 
it all plain and square, to put it under certain tests, and 
to clear off the last cloud of doubt. Now you will never 
do this. It is better that you should not be able to do go. 
This new life is a life of faith, of faith that glorifies reason, 
and then shoots beyond it in light above the brightness 
of the sun. You know this by doing it. You get the 
wisdom of doctrine by the obedience of practice. You. 
will never swim if you keep away from the water. 

Then, again, there may come up in your mind as there 
came up in mine, this point-blank question, Why trouble 
about religion at all? Perhaps you will get the same 
answer that I got—namely, that if we do not trouble 
religion, religion will trouble us. The heart of man is so 
made that it must have a religion, understanding that 
word in its widest sense. That is to say, you must be 
devoted to something ; call it duty, business, patriotism, 
or even self; whatever draws out your best affection most 
strongly is your religion. But still I must remind you 
that the independence which you wish to assert may have 
been nurtured and defended by the very religion which 
you wish to neglect or destroy. Always keep this fact 
steadily before your mind. It is an old friend that you 
are tempted to cast off; it is that living and powerful 
influence which created you civilisation and constructed 
the framework of society within whose strong defences 
you were born. Why should you burn the bridge over 
which you have passed, as if nobody else required it ? 
Why throw down the ladder up which you have climbed 
to your present elevation, as if no one had to come after 
you? If you take even this view of the case you ought 
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to pause before throwing off the most constant and power- 
ful of your friends. 

But there is something more to be said. I want to live 
the very highest life that is possible to me. The ques- 
tion with me was not, How can I reach the very lowest 
and rudest point of life? but, How can I reach its very 
highest possibilities? Is there anything after death? Is 
there any higher law than is written in my conscience 
and heart? Do I see all that there is to be seen when I 
look at the small cage of this world, or is there wider space 
beyond? Is the grave the last lot of all men, whatever 
they may have been, or whatever they may have done? 
‘A host of such questions came upon me and made me 
listen to them, though I sometimes wanted to shake them 
off. You may admit all this, and say, “True, but these 
questions were first suggested to you by parents, or teachers, 
or books; if they had not been suggested to you they never 
would have occurred.” Stop; that is clearly not true. 
They must, in the first instance, have occurred to some- 
body ; come how they may, it is certain that they did 
come, so your argument about suggestion falls to the 
ground. More than this, if you please. Let us grant that 
there is something in this notion ; it is quite clear that the 
suggestion would be useless if there was not something in 
our nature for it to take hold of. Suppose I suggest to you 
that you should fly, how then? You cannot respond to 
the suggestion, nature will not allow you. Suggest to a dog 
that he should sing, and see what answer you get; suggest 
to a nightingale that it should not sing, and wait for a 
reply! I want to show you that even if religion is what 
you call a suggestion, there is something in our nature to 
which it can powerfully appeal, but whether the appeal be 
good or bad must depend upon the practical results. Look 
at the fruits, look at the life, and judge honestly. 

The only sensible thing for you to do is to look seriously 
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and ingenuously at Jesus Christ and His claims. To do this 
you must read the Gospels over and over again to get at 
the character of Christ; put a clear and substantial issue 
before you, and patiently work it out, leaving all this. 
merely outside and accidental to be settled afterwards. 
The one thing for you to find out is, how far Jesus Christ 
deserves the trust of your heart. Do not flinch from that 
issue. Work at it. Get all the help you can upon it, and 
never be led away by people who would laugh you out of 
your religion, and then leave you to face the solemn end 
without comfort or help. 

This brings me to a point at which I must warn you 
not to follow the very prevalent mistake of supposing that ~ 
religion consists of a set of notions. I can imagine a man 
having many peculiar ideas about doctrinal divinity, and 
being almost what is known as a heretic in matters affect- 
ing the formal statement of dogmas, and yet having the 
true love of Christ in his heart. Always remember that 
the truth is divine, and that the words in which it is 
expressed are human, This will save you from many 
blunders, and perhaps from not a few fears and griefs in 
your spiritual course. It does not follow that because a 
man knows all the time-tables that he is a traveller. A 
man may commit the dictionary to heart, and yet not be 
able to write a speech or write a book. It is just here that 
so many people have failed. They think that not to differ 
is to agree, that not to deny is to affirm. Let me put the 
case to you in this way. Suppose it possible to speak with 
a dead man and to hold with him the following conversa- 
tion: A living man occupies a dwelling-place, for which 
he pays rent and taxes; a living man moves about from 
place to place and takes an interest in things going on 
around him; a living man eats, drinks, and sleeps; do 
you, dead man, believe all this or do you not? “TI believe 
it unfeignedly.” Now I want you to see that the mere 
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belief in all these things about a living man would not 
give the dead life, and life is exactly the thing that is 
wanted! Take a less violent case. Tell a stone-deaf man 
(born so) what music is, dwell on its delightsomeness, its 
power to rouse or soothe or gladden the hearer ; describe it 
to him scientifically, put into his hands all the masterpieces 
of composition ; now, though he may admit all you propose 
and admire all you show him, it does not give him the 
indispensable gift of hearing. It is exactly so in hearing 
the Gospel. People hear the statements, admire the htera- 
ture, and applaud the precepts of Christianity, but do not 
know what it is to have one spark or throb of Christian life. 
Now it is life that is needed. Ye must be born again. Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven. We pass through Christian life very much as we 
pass through ordinary life—infancy, helpless ignorance, 
peril—on to more strength, discipline, instruction, confi- 
dence, and joy. The mischief often is that a Christian 
born yesterday wants to know everything in the first few 
hours of his existence. What would you think of a little 
child who withdrew from life, and denied and abused it, 
because he could not tell how it was possible for the earth 
to be resting upon nothing? Suppose he should think of 
suicide as the only remedy for such mad propositions! 
But this is just what many people do in effect! They 
cannot understand Christianity, and therefore they won’t 
be Christians. They cannot clear up all mystery, and there- 
fore they will not ive. Suppose that a child should refuse 
to believe that the earth is round, because if it is round 
some people must be walking head downwards, and there- 
fore must fall off. I am only now showing how possible 
it is not to believe even in actual facts, which are myste- 
rious to our ignorance, and how absurd it is to deny those 
facts simply because we pass through a time of life when 
they are too difficult for us to understand. Religion is a 
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spirit, a feeling, an outgoing of the heart up to God, and 
when all this is felt in relation to Jesus Christ, it is Chris- 
tianity moving and gladdening the soul. 

Suppose you should say, I want to get away from sin, 
to have it wholly taken out of me, to be good and to do 
good, as Christ would teach; what do you say about me ? 
I should instantly say, you are a Christian. Not a fully- 
instructed, ripe, mellow Christian, yet a child—it may be 
“the least in the kingdom of heaven,” yet still in that 
holy kingdom, thank God! I am not sure that I could 
claim to be much more myself even now that I have 
known Christ so long and so much. Even yet I go astray; 
I do things that I hate; I neglect duty; I go easily in 
the wrong direction, and with difficulty in the right. 
If, then, it will help you to know where I am I will tell 
you—lI am at the Cross, crying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! 


Another word, if you please, on the danger of mistak- 
ing notions for life, and scientific theology for spiritual 
religion. [ want you to feel that you may be a true 
Christian in heart, and life, and hope, and yet know next 
to nothing about the merely formal statement of truth. 
Let me put it in this way: you may deeply love the 
country of your birth, and yet not be a politician, much 
less a statesman; a man may be a patriot without being a 
soldier; he may be loyal, and yet know nothing about 
State machinery. What would you think of being told 
that you are not a friend of your country because you do 
not understand international law? It is very much the 
same with Christianity. A man may love Jesus Christ 
with all his heart, and yet be quite unable to conduct a 
religious controversy ; he may feel all the gracious power 
of the Cross, and not be able to shut the mouth of the 
gainsayer by mere reasoning. I hold, then, that you are 
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not to distress yourself simply because you are not yet 
able to argue and defend and expound as you would like 
to do. Such power may come by and by. You will, of 
course, grow in knowledge; this is a vital part of your 
duty ; if you neglect it you may well suspect the genuine- 
ness of your faith. Of course if a man is a statesman as 
well as a patriot so much the better; and if a man is a 
deep theologian as well as a Christian it may be so much 
the better too; but the first thing to be certain about, and 
comparatively speaking the only thing to be certain about, 
is that the Divine life has begun in the soul, and that 
love is climbing, vine-like, around the blessed Cross of the 
Son of God. 

Do not distress yourself because you cannot give an 
exact history of your new life. We cannot always tell the 
time when the kingdom of God was set up in the soul. 
Keep your mind steadily on the fact that the kingdom is 
actually within you, and do not fret the soul because of 
minor questions. What are the outward and visible 
signs of the inward kingdom of Christ? We are told 
that if any man be in Christ Jesus he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away, and all things have become 
new. Now the fear is, that new habits may be mistaken 
for new principles. Of course new principles will always 
create new habits—must do so as a matter of spiritual 
necessity ; at the same time, a habit may be mechanically 
formed and maintained without any really vital change 
of motive. It will do you good, then, to inquire into the 
real quality of your motives. “Now why do I do this? 
I go regularly and punctually to the house of God—why ? 
I give to every collection that is made in the church— 
why? I say my prayers—why?” If you put searching 
questions to yourself in this way, you will get to know 
something of the true state of your heart; and, above all, 
you will see what need you have of all the help which 
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the Spirit of God can give. Old things may be done with 
a new motive; such as going to church, reading the Bible, 
and showing interest in the progress of society. Even 
old recreations may be enjoyed with a new spirit; they 
may be kept in their right place, and be taken up and 
laid aside with a mastery inspired by the Spirit of Christ. 
I am the more particular in speaking about habits and 
observances, because in my young days I used to think 
that if I could have some place curtained off for secret 
worship, and could go through certain ceremonies at 
regular periods of the day, it would help me very much 
in my spiritual life. I remember well that there was one 
particular corner in my private room which I was most 
anxious to consecrate. By and by the Spirit said to me, 
My kingdom is more spiritual than you know; it is far 
wider, too; it is quite right to have special places and 
special times for worship; but remember that God is a 
Spirit and that He can hear you in the crowded street as 
well as in this little corner, and that a man may be as 
much in secret in a great throng as in a valley where no 
foot but his own was ever found. Secrecy refers to spirit 
rather than to mere locality. In the great thoroughfare 
you may enter into your closet, and shut the door, and 
pray to your Father in secret! I then saw that I had 
been going too much by the letter, and had been giving 
limited meanings to thoughts that belonged to all space 
and time. 

I find it extremely difficult to give a list of outward 
and visible signs of spiritual revival, because those signs 
will vary according to constitutional characteristics. It 
would be easy enough to speak of good temper, willing- 
ness to forgive, honourableness in business, generosity to 
the poor, and the like; but in saying that these are sure 
sions of the kingdom of God in the heart, we are saying 
what needs itself to be more exactly and critically 
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explained. Some men are good-tempered simply because 
they cannot help it; some men are forgiving; and some 
men are generous for the same reason. A man born with 
a black complexion has more difficulties in life than the 
man born with a light one. As a rule his character is 
intense, his temper is violent, and his depression of spirits 
is very marked. The bilious temperament will suffer 
more in a day than the sanguine temperament may suffer 
in a lifetime. The Christianity of the sanguine man will 
be sanguine, the Christianity of the bilious man will be 
bilious, the Christianity of the sceptical man will be con- 
troversial. We cannot, therefore, justly judge one another. 
We are, indeed, strangers to each other; as much so as if 
we had been born in different worlds, and no spirit is 
just but the spirit of honest and magnanimous charity. 
I will not, therefore, pretend to say who are Christians, 
yet I can approach that judgment with proper caution by 
indicating who are not Christians. “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ he is none of His.” Ifa man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” “If any man say he loveth God and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.” He who is unforgiving, 
hard-hearted, unsympathetic, self-considering, how can he 
enter into the kingdom of heaven? “If I regard iniquity 
in my heart the Lord will not hear me. On the other 
hand, if a man honestly tries, according to scriptual direc- 
tion to be right and to do right, how great soever his 
failures, and how bitter soever his self-accusations—the 
bitterer the better—the gentle Lord will not cast him 
off: “the bruised reed He will not break, the smoking flax 
He will not quench ;” patient, hopeful, Jesus! 

The main question should not be about outward signs, 
but about inward convictions and sympathies. You know 
very well what name makes your pulse throb most 
quickly, what object lures you with the mightiest fascina- 
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tion, and what prayers carry with them your heartiest 
consent. You know very well what it is that you really 
sigh and pant for most. Now, is it for purity? Is it for 
the purity which follows pardon? Is it for the pardon 
which the Cross was set up to procure? Do not flinch 
from this question. Force it. Settle it now. And if 
you can say, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee,’ rely upon it the hand of 
Christ is upon you in token of His claim and defence. 
Perhaps you ought to be careful as to the time at which 
you decide this question. If, in one of your gloomy 
moods, you will probably decide unjustly against your- 
self; if in one of your brightest hours, you may probably 
take too hopeful a view of your heart. Take an average 
time, and settle the question honestly and positively. 
I have known holy men write bitter things against them- 
selves through physical depression: their soul has been 
wounded through the flesh. But God knows them, and 
they shall not be lost, though their weariness be very 
ereat and their prospect black with clouds. Lord, appear 
unto Thy servants, and save them from the flood and the 
creat distress: mightily recover them from the captivity 
of the enemy, and lead them into the pavilion that is 
strong and full of light. | 

As to your training in the Divine life, I do not hesitate 
to advise the postponement of studying controversial reli- 
gious literature. You will not be in a fit state for this 
study probably for many years ; some people are, happily, 
never fit for it. Read the most spiritual books you can 
lay hands on; specially let the Word of Christ dwell in 
you richly, and be very familiar with human nature. My 
own ideal of life is daily continuance in spiritual fellow- 
ship and in helping the poor, the afflicted, and the sor- 
rowing. Be much in the wilderness and much in the 
city, as Jesus was; that is, be much in prayer and much 
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in philanthropic activity. “ Faith without works is dead.” 
When you are doubting the evidences of your acceptance 
with God, call together the blind, the halt, the withered, 
and maimed—give to them of your substance—and as you 
are dealing out your bread to the hungry, God will visit 
you and! you will see a great light. Don’t mope and 
fret. Don’t charge God foolishly. Go out and work in 
His vineyard, and the “penny” you earn will be as great 
wealth to your soul. I want to be, and I want you to be, 
“strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus;” to have 
bread to eat that the world knoweth not of, and springs of 
living water that lie far away from the noisy paths of the 
common world. Every morning go early for a verse that 
shall be your companion all the day, and get a page of 
good Christian writing somewhere that will stimulate and 
strengthen you. One clear thought will guide you a day’s 
journey through the wilderness, and one vision of God 
will scatter the darkness of the blackest night. Cry out 
for the living God, as if chiding Him for absence which 
has made you lonely and cold. Say unto Him, Why 
standest Thou afar off, O God? Why hast Thou left my 
heart in silence and great fear? I wait for Thee; I long 
for Thee; without Thee my sadness is a great burden and 
my tears are full of bitterness. Christ, come to my soul! 
Abide with me! When will my beloved come, leaping 
upon the mountains and skipping upon the hills, saying to 
my soul, Rise, my love, my fair one, and come away : for, 
lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. O 
Saviour, speak thus to me, and my sorrow will vanish like 
mist in the morning! 
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